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GUERILLA AND COUNTER-GUERILLA. 


THERE are some who think Mr. Brodrick’s recent speech, except as 
regards the second batch of the yeomanry, as to which a definite 
charge was made, a fairly satisfactory defence of the later relation of 
the Cabinet to the war. It is impossible in South-African affairs to 
draw a line between politics and military operations, and to some of 
us the Cabinet seem fitting objects for censure in both fields. In this 
brief article, however, it is the military conduct of the war at this 
moment to which attention will be particularly directed. Lord 
Salisbury, on the 9th November, taking his phrase from the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for War, Lord Raglan, declared 
that we were making “sure” progress, and Mr. Brodrick on the 
13th November said “substantial progress.”” There is doubt in 
the public mind whether we are now making progress either sub- 
stantial or sure, although the despatch to Lord Kitchener’s assistance 
of Sir Ian Hamilton has had a reassuring effect. As the greatest 
of our military historians says, “In the beginning of each war 
England has to seek in blood the knowledge necessary to ensure 
success ;”” a sentence equivalent, we may suppose, to Lord Rosebery’s 
statement, at the commencement of the war, that we generally con- 
trive “to muddle through.” In the case of the present war we 
cannot as yet feel certain, in spite of the small numbers of the Dutch 
farmers in South Africa, that we shall be able, without a change of 
method, to bring to a close even the operations of actual war. 

Mr. Brodrick described defended lines in the late Republics which 
he thinks constitute “a very firm block,” and districts within which 
“the Boers cannot exist.”” Elsewhere “ we are pursuing the task of 
hunting down all the commandoes by mobile columns.” In October, 
the railway, he boasted, had not been cut. The morning papers of 
the day on which he spoke, by an unusual kindness of the Censor, 
told of the cutting of the line in November. Mr. Brodrick then 
referred to his statement to the Commons on guerilla operations. 
With his specific allegations as to the yeomanry it will be necessary 
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to deal in Parliament; for Lord Salisbury complains that the charges 
against the Government of military neglect are vague. 

When the Secretary of State for War explained to the House of 
Commons his view that a guerilla could never succeed without the 
support of a regular army he was merely repeating the opinion of 
Napoleon, Jomini, and Clausewitz. The reply offered by me was 
that these judges had written before Mexico, in which a guerilla was 
successful, but that the paucity of the numbers of the Boers and our 
own overwhelming resources made it certain that we should succeed 
in our military object if we went the right way to work, which some 
thought we were not doing. The British army has always been so 
Chinese in its methods that, as Wellington has shown in his despatches 
and Napier in his history, constant vigilance has invariably had to be 
exercised by someone, whether Commander-in-Chief or Minister, to 
prevent its operations, in face of the ever-changing conditions of 
military circumstances, being indefinitely protracted by routine. 
Lord Wolseley, in his So/dier’s Pocket Book, brought together maxims 
applicable to most if not all difficult situations, but the distance which 
separates theory from practice was not reduced by the large circulation 
of that volume. A comparison of what the late Commander-in-Chief 
told the army as to the Staff, Cavalry, Scouting, Rear-Guards, ‘‘ Cam- 
paigning,” and “Orders,” with what has happened in the field will 
soon show that it is less the original conception than the teaching 
and the execution that may be pronounced faulty. It is still as true 
as it was when Lord Wolseley wrote on “ Field-Equipment for 
Officers ” that “‘ We are too prone to overload ourselves with baggage 
in the field.” Lord Kitchener is probably as competent a director of 
operations as he was in the Soudan, but he is now hampered by the 
British traditions, and the Cabinet have not sufficiently supplied him 
either with fresh officers and men to replace the “ stale,”’ of whom he 
has related to us the story, nor with that enthusiasm which is the 
military form of steam. 

Amid our many neglects, one of the most strange is that we have 
been above learning from the experience of the French, who, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, have had oftener to face the guerilla than has 
been the lot of others. For years in Spain a magnificent force, which 
at one time amounted to 335,000 effectives, which at another time 
comprised Napoleon himself, with seven of his best marshals and with 
seven independent cavalry divisions, was paralysed by the guerilla, 
and the great Emperor had even to humiliate himself to the point of 
having to pay bribes to Spanish leaders to let pass specially-important 
letters to his brother, the King, at Madrid. He afterwards showed 
in his advance to Russia that he had profited by his lesson. Some of 
the officers who had studied guerilla operations in Spain were among 
those who had, after 1830, to put in force in Algeria what they, too, 
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had learned ; and we, in turn, might have profited by acquaintance 
with the ultimately successful tactics of the Spahis and the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique. In Mexico the French failed, but their counter-guerilla, 
led by picked young officers from Algeria, was in itself successful, 
although the paucity of the numbers of the French and their allies, 
and the overwhelming numbers of the revolted population, brought 
about in the long run the downfall of the Austrian Archduke, 
supported by the French as Emperor. 

The field of operations in Mexico was more extensive than that 
now presented by South Africa. We have a rooted belief, which the 
Government and the soldiers, sincerely sharing, have done everything 
in their power to confirm, that never has an army had such distances 
to contend with. As Napier says of war, as it concerns ourselves: 
“Very subject to false impressions are the English ; and being proud 
of their credulity, as if it were a virtue, they cling to error with a 
tenacity proportioned to its grossness.” Napoleon’s lines of commu- 
nication in his march to Moscow were long enough, but, in spite of 
the Cossacks, he never lost a letter. The French counter-guerilla in 
Mexico did not trouble themselves greatly about communications, for 
they carried on horses everything they needed; even, many times, 
each man a whole goatskin full of water. A line through Mexico 
is one of 2,200 miles, but it is not straight, and I believe there were 
no operations in Yucatan. The field of war was nearly 2,000 miles 
in length, and 500 miles wide, by the road from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
and the Pacific; far wider further to the north. 

There is no good or full account of the French counter-guerilla. 
Comte de Kératry, afterwards Préfet of Police under M. Thiers, who 
had been a captain in the force on its first formation, wrote a volume 
about its earliest operations, but at a later moment the counter-guerilla 
was greatly increased in strength, and, when the Marquis de Galliffet 
was appointed to it, became far more effective and valuable. It is 
from survivors that the facts can best be gathered. The counter- 
guerilla had the support of a French army, which never at any time 
exceeded 39,000 men, and was greatly reduced by sickness. The regular 
army held the capital and Vera Cruz, and the line between those cities, 
as well as a few ports on the west coast. The French army was step 
by step withdrawn, perishing from yellow fever and other disorders, 
and was partly replaced by Belgians and Austrians, who, however, 
were mainly concerned in defending Maximilian and the capital. The: 
Mexican regular army, which had made a show of fighting for 
the French, was gradually disbanded, after showing signs of treachery 
to the Clerical cause. The French were at first only fighting against 
the Liberals under the red flag. They were gradually worn down by the 
enormous numbers of the Mexican population, as compared with the 
small sacrifices in men and money to which alone France was willing 
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toconsent. The operations were conducted in countries of extreme diffi- 
culty, partly in dense bush, with a deadly climate, and partly in desert 
solitudes not unlike large portions of South Africa. The remarkable 
local success, nearly unbroken—although their opponents were brave, 
well-mounted, full of knowledgeof the country, and helped by almost the 
entire population—to which the French counter-guerilla attained is full 
of instruction to ourselves. They had all the same difficulties which we 
have met with in South Africa. Their Government had told them 
that the army having entered the capital without a blow and the ex- 
President having fled from the country, the war was over. It 
was thought that the “bands” (usually so described, though 
sometimes they were styled “ bandits”) were going to lay 
down their arms; and it was officially declared that the 
season of the year had come when the _ rebels were 
unable to hold the field. In spite of this the whole country was 
found swarming with well-led opponents. These were assisted by 
many who had accepted an amnesty declared in the name of France, 
while many who had taken the oath of support to the Clerical 
Government secretly assisted the insurgent bands. In the first 
combats the result of the sympathy of the country and of the 
difficulty of the field of operations was found in the impossibility of 
surrounding or destroying the beaten enemy, and the bands being 
only dispersed were found to reunite after the custom of the guerilla. 

The principle of the French counter-guerilla after its reorganisation 
was to imitate, against the Mexicans, the tactics which had been pursued 
in Algeria by the Arabs against the French themselves. At all hazards 
and by all stratagems they preferred to “see with their own eyes ” 
rather than rely on others. They were intelligent picked men, well 
paid, and so superior to the French regulars, from whom they were 
partly drawn, that the average sickness was only a quarter as great as 
in the army in Mexico, and that they never had five per cent. of their 
men down with sickness at one time. Their scouting would have 
been impossible to the best-trained average troops. The principle 
which was laid down in picking them for their high pay was that the 
men chosen must be so good that they would be cheaper at the high 
rate of pay than a regular soldier at a low rate. They were to be of 
the adventurer type, of splendid health, already tried and known 
to be sustained by energy. As the Mexicans shot their prisoners, 
sometimes after torture, surrender was not a danger to be guarded 
against. The chiefs of the French counter-guerilla took for principle 
Napoleon’s maxim on the art of war—that it consists mainly in 
marching enormous distances with great rapidity, fighting, and being 
ready after fighting to march again. They marched invariably by 
night, and were told “ Your strength lies in excessive mobility, whether 
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by day or night.” When on their expe ditions, as a rule, they had no 
transport of any kind. 

Our recent difficulties in South Africa have been very similar to 
those which the French counter-guerilla faced with a larger measure 
of success. We have now before us our official statement as to the 
present position of a large portion of South Africa, in fact, away 
from the lines of railway, almost the whole. ‘Submission only 
proved real when the burghers were protected from outside inter- 
ference by the actual presence of our troops. Whenever a Boer 
commando has traversed a district the inhabitants of which had 
ostensibly resumed their peaceful avocations, a considerable part of 
the male population has again joined the enemy and engaged in 
active hostilities. In some cases it has been reported that arms have 
been taken up with alacrity. In most instances, however, hostilities 
were only resumed with reluctance, and after some pressure had been 
placed upon them.” We are, in short, in the cruel situation of being 
unable even to protect those who have been induced to throw in their 
lot with our cause. Our Proclamation policy is probably at an end, 
as the date chosen by us in our last Proclamation was the date of the 
renewal of highly successful operations by our opponents, mostly in 
the nature of surprise. The recent battles have indeed looked 
better than the battles earlier in the war. Disgraceful surrenders, 
except in the case of town guards and similar local forces, very 
different in their composition from the Imperial Light Horse, seem to 
have ceased, but surprises continue, and indeed grow in number. 
The surprise of Gough at Blood River Poort on the 17th September, 
in which it was impossible to prevent—given the surprise—a capture 
of a considerable number of guns and men; the second Vlakfontein 
(between Sanna’s Post and the Waterworks), where guns and men 
again were captured on the 19th September ; the loss of the gun at 
Eland’s Kloof on the 21st September ; and the surprise of Benson’s 
rearguard, are all preventible incidents which ought not to have 
occurred, and which in the case of the French counter-guerilla would 
not have occurred. Benson’s was our best column, with our best 
Intelligence officer, but even this column was unduly hampered by its 
train. Unless we change our methods, such surprises will continue as 
long as Botha, Delarey, De Wet, Fouché, and a number of even 
younger men, are not pursued. Time after time, most recently, the 
camps of good officers have been attacked at daylight, the pickets 
being shot down and outposts rushed at the right point, in a manner 
which must be impossible if our column was really mobile, composed 
of or even supplied with a considerable number of well-trained scouts, 
and commanded by the right officers—as a rule young. 

In the beginning of the third year of this war, though we have a 
large army, regular and irregular, to pick from, and even far more 
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colonists still serving than the whole Boer force, we are commonly 
much slower in movements than the Boers. There are few, indeed, 
of the 69 mobile columns of which Mr. Brodrick boasts, which show 
Boer mobility. We have seen by this time every horse in South 
Africa. We draw horses from the whole world. The Boers have 
always plenty of horses. We have not even now, apparently, enough 
fit horses of the right kind. 

As for the information obtained by our “mobile” columns, if we 
are to judge it by the news which is given to the Press, we should 
think that our generals, like Marshal Beresford, “too readily ” 
believe “those idle tales of distress and difficulties . . . with 
which spies” interlard their information. In fact, however, our 
Intelligence Department varies a great deal in different districts. 
The natives ought to be more friendly to British officers from England 
than to Africanders, and especially than to Dutch Transvaalers. Yet 
we fail, in spite of heavy payments, to obtain good information. 
Colonel Sampson had the best reputation as an Intelligence officer. 
The surprise of Benson throws doubts even upon his skill. The 
French in Algeria and in Mexico were more uniformly successful in 
this respect, although working in most hostile countries. 

Let us consider for a moment the actual condition of three portions 
of Cape Colony. We know nothing of what is passing in the two 
late Republics. From Cape Colony many of us hear pretty regularly 
the whole facts; and hear them from those employed upon our side, 
who are writing both with Government sympathies and also with due 
reserve. The Times has told us by a despatch dated the 13th 
November; that “ Fouché, leaving his main body fourteen miles north- 
east of Burghersdorp, made a raid” on the 9th November to the 
railway and blew up a portion of the line. ‘ He has since returned 
to the neighbourhood of Jamestown.” Now this was no mere 
isolated raid, except so far as the actual cutting of the railway was 
concerned, and a careful examination of this one case may be of 
considerable interest to those who are not aware how completely the 
true facts as to the position of Cape Colony are concealed. We were 
in Jamestown in March, 1900. We were there again in June, 1900, 
and again on the 14th July. After exactly a year, on the 14th July 
of the present year, we were again in Jamestown. These four occu- 
pations of Jamestown were officially reported to us, and are to be found 
in despatches laid before Parliament. What has been the situation 
of the inhabitants of this district between our visits? They are 
colonists. We expect them to preserve their allegiance. Some of 
them are not only British subjects but of British race, English born. 
Yet in the whole district of Aliwal North, the whole of the country 
lying south of Lady Grey, south-east of Burghersdorp, as far 
as Dordrecht, our appearances, though chronicled with pomp, 
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have been but fitful, and the Boer rule has been the settled 
government at least for many months, In the despatch relating 
to our July, 1901, occupation of Jamestown, which is in the heart 
of this district, though not in its centre, we were told that 
Fouché had been repulsed, and had withdrawn across the river, or, in 
other words, into the Orange State. This is the last thing that we 
have been officially told, so far as I know, upon the subject. It is 
rumoured in the papers of the 18th November that a fresh visit 
has now been paid by a British force to Jamestown, but we 
see in Zhe Times, in the passage quoted, that Fouché’s “ main body” 
is in this colonial district. As a fact the complaints of farmers 
lead one to believe that Fouché has for months been left alone in the 
whole district of Aliwal North, that he issues passes to the farmers, 
without which they are not allowed to move, posts up his proclama- 
tions, rules the natives as well as the colonists, levies fines, and, in 
fact, acts as in undisputed possession of this large area. On the 
other side of the colony, in the districts of Victoria West and Prieska, 
there is a different but an equally unsatisfactory state of things. 
There our columns circle from town to town. The larger places are 
garrisoned by us and fed with difficulty, by slow-moving, heavy 
convoys. The smaller places are occupied by the Boers, who leave 
them when we are approaching, and go back to them immediately 
we have passed through. A third district worthy of consideration is 
that which lies close to our capital, which has been quiet for almost a 
century, and where now such towns as Malmesbury and Worcester 
are kept for months in a continual condition of apprehension by 
what are described to us as extremely small but highly-mobile bands. 

In the opinion of every officer who gives one, all these cases can 
only be dealt with in the same way, the traditional way, the way 
which since the days of Spain has become recognised in all armies, 
and has been practised in Algeria and Mexico by the French. We 
need to pick that force of competent men, commanded by young 
officers low in rank, with the world before them, which alone 
can be better than the Boer forces to which they are opposed. When 
we ask who are the officers of this type we generally find that colonists 
are named. It is in the nature of things probable that colonists would 
as a rule be the best men for the work, but the bodies should certainly 
for all reasons be composed of men drawn from all available sources 
—our own regular cavalry, the best of our yeomanry, the best of our 
mounted infantry, as well as colonists—and mixed together under 
new names in columns in which they would soon acquire, with success, 
a fresh esprit de corps. 

Cuartes W. Dike. 











THE CRISIS WITH GERMANY—AND ITS RESULTS. 


Nations are governed in the mass, neither by policy like Cabinets 
nor by manners like society. They are exceptionally dangerous when 
they think they are right, since they do not reflect for a moment that 
there is no solvent for friendship like the acid of malevolent sincerity. 
But what would make civilised intercourse impossible is destructive of 
international relations, and this is the secret of the vicious influence 
of the Press upon the temper of Europe. The vague and apathetic 
ill-will of the masses against rival countries is defined and aggravated 
by journals endeavouring to be effective. When the public mind is 
successfully excited, the journals are stimulated to further effective- 
ness. Finally the agencies and the correspondents on both sides 
intervene with a delectable exchange of extracts. The countries 
which began by writing of each other end by writing at each other, 
and the vicious circle is complete. These are the ways of children 
and of rather objectionable children; and nations also are apt to be 
no less naively amazed when confronted with the inevitable logic of 
their own proceedings. All the appearances have been against us in 
this war as they are from time to time against every country in turn. 
In such cases wise observers will assume that there must be more in 
matters than the obvious and that things cannot be as simple 
as they seem. When our misfortunes lent themselves to ridicule 
and our motives to slander on the part of the French Press at the 
beginning of the war, we conceived an uneasy suspicion that our own 
attitude upon the Dreyfus case might not have been wholly judicious. 

In the same way, during the last few weeks, there has at last. 
been a remarkable lull in the rage of German Anglophobia. This 
result has not been due in the slightest degree to any change of 
opinion upon the South African struggle itself. It has occurred in 
consequence of the ominous benevolence with which the action of 
France in the Levant has been regarded by this country. No argu- 
ments upon the merits of the South African controversy have had 
the slightest effect upon a mood of impenetrable prejudice. We 
have been told that the indomitable idealism distinctive of the Ger- 
man mind would not allow it to listen to opportunist excuses. It 
was only when the neutrality of England, during a small but sug- 
gestive crisis in the East, gave the first sign of an unpleasant reaction. 
upon German interests, that the indomitable idealism was chastened. 
With the friendly tone of English comment upon the measures of 
the Republic against the Sultan a considerable part of Teutonic 
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opinion awakened in a moment with a thorough sense of disquiet to 
the true drift of the situation. German “ Boeritis,” so far from 
being the unlimited moral luxury it had seemed, had obviously 
driven the British Empire a slight but perceptible stage nearer the 
Dual Alliance and away from Germany. The nation of thinkers 
had never thought of that. 

There was at once a strong attempt to deprecate the curious 
absurdity of the university demonstrations against Mr. Chamberlain, 
and some of the journals, like Herr Krupp’s important Berlin news- 
paper, which have pursued the most persistent and bitter campaign 
against this country for the purpose of promoting the naval programme 
and with the connivance of the German Government—which could 
have stopped these particular attacks by a word—began to raise 
belated warnings upon the danger of driving England into the arms 
of the Dual Alliance. It is probable that the reckless violence with 
which Anglophobia has hitherto found expression among the Kaiser’s 
subjects, will give place gradually to a more circumspect temper— 
unless British mishaps and disappointments should again occur 
to awake the spirit of Schadenfreude in full glee and to make 
politic restraints intolerable. But German enmity towards this 
country can only be concealed. It will not be changed by any 
factors now in play. It will remain the one political sentiment 
under the sun upon which German parties for all the intolerant 
obstinacy of their domestic divisions are practically united. If 
Englishmen could be induced to mistake a change of name for 
one of feeling, and to be lulled into what Hamlet calls “damned 
oblivion” until, roused by some renewed outburst of a hoarded 
antipathy to find Germany in possession of her complete fleet and the 
balance of naval power, the improved tone of the “semi-officials”’ 
and the more prudent of their contemporaries would be more dis- 
astrous to this country than the worst excesses of widely-circulated 
organs, like the Berliner Tageblatt for instance, whose principle let 


‘it be remembered is popularity. For Germany also has her yellow 


press, and its tint is intense. 

The Anti-British mania of our Teutonic cousins and rivals is in 
short the most serious and determined prejudice entertained by any 
nation in Europe against another. The danger now is not that the 
country may fail to recognise the reality and bitterness of German 
antagonism but that it may fail to think out the consequences. 

Yet the gain upon the whole subject is already great, and far more 
rapid than could have been anticipated, when for the first time the 
problem of Anglo-German relations began to be systematically attacked 
in the pages of this Review ard to be studied almost month by month 
under all its political bearings as it had not been before. ‘The first 
article of the series, written some eighteen months ago, gave the key- 
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note in its title the—“ Crux of Foreign Policy.”* It opened at once 


witha warning of which allthat has since happened has only emphasised 
the need. ‘The tendency of public opinion to relapse again and 
again into pleasing illusions on the subject of Anglo-German relations, 
seems to betray something like a constitutional inability to grasp the 
very elements of Continental policy.’ But views developed from this 
point attracted as yet little attention at a period when opinion in 
this country was still almost completely possessed by the idea, as 
preposterous in essence as it was plausible in seeming, that German 
friendship might be eventually exploited against Russia. 

In subsequent issues of THe Forrnicurity Review, the various 
phases of the question were discussed, and it was insisted that no wise 
nation would be brought to recognise the underlying hostility of one 
great Power without attempting to improve its relations with some 
other great Power. In the article “Why not a treaty with Russia,’ 
the most effective of all possible methods of insurance against danger 
from Germany was suggested. With the opening of the present year it 
was shown in a paper® discussing the general problem of the mainte- 
nance of Empire in the new century, that Germany was the only Power 
with the nerve and means to attempt an invasion of this country with 
the slightest prospect of success, and that the real aim of German naval 
policy since the Kruger telegram has been to secure the mastery of 
the North Sea by keeping there the strongest single squadron in the 
world. This idea was broached after the quarrel of 1896 by Baron 
von Liittwitz of the Grand General Staff in a remarkable paper which 
could only have appeared with the permission of his superiors. It 
significantly happens that Baron von Edelsheim, another officer of the 
German General Staff has just been allowed to publish a pamphlet in 
which he asserts that Germany with her exceptional transport 
facilities could throw upon the English coast within little more than 
thirty hours an army of 100,000 men whose desperate but well-con- 
sidered business, it would then be to win or be annihilated. Nothing 
can be more certain in case of a rupture between the two Empires than 
that some such “ blow at the heart’’ would be attempted on the part of 
Germany. It would be her only alternative toa purely naval struggle 
which—unless indeed she found herself at the head of a Continental 
combination—could only result in the destruction of her fighting and 
mercantile fleets, with the loss of her colonies and foreign trade. This 
would be a disaster which she could never accept without one 
supreme effort to strike hard and straight at London. 

An attempt was made in the article, “ Will Germany Fail,” * to 
analyse the political ideals and necessities of that Empire, and to show 
that this strong, ambitious, and rapidly increasing people must expand 


(1) Fortnicutty Review, August, 1900. (2) Ibid., October, 1900. 
(3) Zbid., January, 1901. (4) Ibid., May, 1901. 
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by sea at the expense of England or on land at the expense of 
Austria and Russia. Finally, in the two papers which appeared 
recently under the heading “‘ Russia and her Problems,” the con- 
ditions were stated upon which alone, in the conviction of the present 
writer, an agreement might be reached with St. Petersburg, which, 
relieving our Asiatic frontiers from pressure and the representatives 
of our Chinese interests from apprehension, would ensure, so far as 
human foresight could do it, the maintenance of our naval supremacy 
by eliminating the risk of a Continental combination and isolating 
the German fleet. It was shown that the absorption of Persia has 
been a secular and vital object of Russian policy. It is indispensable 
if the great mining region in the heart of the Empire of the Tsars, 
and destined, in all probability, to a vast industrial development, is to 
secure the nearest access to the warm seas. The Persian Gulf must 
be the focus of Asiatic policy. The Bagdad Railway, should Germany 
succeed in securing the final concession for which she is still straining 
every nerve, will point to it. The chief southern extensions of the 
now-completed trans-Siberian must point toit. If England means to 
monopolise the naval control of the Persian Gulf, she must face both 
Germany and Russia. This, then, is the key to the whole problem of 
our foreign policy. The writer therefore expressed the opinion for 
what it may be worth, and it would be absurd to deny that it 
involved a certain element of hazard, though Bismarck pointed out the 
futility of playing for absolute safety at every point at the same time, 
that the essential condition of a settlement with St. Petersburg, and 
of a complete insurance against Berlin, was the withdrawal of all 
British opposition to the aims of Russia in the dominions of the Shah 
and the Sultan alike. An Anglo-Russian agreement would be better 
worth Persia than ever was Paris a mass. But in any case the 
matter of fundamental importance is to realise that the Persian Gulf, as 
we have said, is the focus of the whole great problem in the future rela- 
tions of the three Empires, those of the King, the Kaiser, and the Tsar. 

These views had the advantage of being adopted by Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, who urged them in the columns of Zhe Times and 
have more recently been treated in the National Review article by 
“A. B.C. &” on “ British Foreign Policy,” which will call for 
further reference at another point in these pages. That paper received 
wide attention on the Continent, but for reasons which will be seen, did 
not attract Russia. It was also the subject of tempered approval in 
The Times, which seems since to have repented its velleity. But it is 
none the less the case that no public consideration had been given in 
any quarter to the vital bearing of the issue in Persia before it was 
dealt with for the first time from the standpoint of Anglo-German 
relations in the pages of THe Forrnicntiy Review. In view of 


(1) Forrntcutty Revisw, June and July, 1901. 
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the attempts, tolerably certain of a measure of success, which will be 
made by Germany to reassure English feelings and of the powerful 
opposition on the other hand which will be aroused against any real 
effort to make such a concession to Russia as would prove our 
practical belief in the theory that there is room in Asia for both, the 
moment may be opportune for some résumé of the subject. It is 
still “ the crux of foreign policy.” 

French enthusiasm has tired upon the subject of the war as it tires 
upon every other. The fitful and sprightly malice of our Republican 
neighbours is satisfied by “Caran d’Ache,” who is more cruel on 
the whole to Count Waldersee than to Lord Kitchener, and it is not 
a serious political factor. But German Anglophobia does not tire. 
It is full of staying power; it has become, as the writer has ventured 
to say before, a fixed idea in the land of fixed ideas; and it is some- 
thing which craves to show itself in acts. 

German hostility, in a word, does not depend upon the Boer War. 
It was not excited by that cause and will not disappear with it. It 
is permanent, because rooted in a conscious rivalry of interests such 
as has hardly existed before between two peoples. The fundamental 
point may be illustrated by one broad contrast. Russia and France 
do not desire the overthrow of this country in order to establish the 
commercial and naval supremacy of Germany. They are far from wish- 
ing to kill Charles to make James king. With the latter country, 
upon the other hand, the hope of superseding us in both respects is 
the governing idea of her national imagination. Only by the dis- 
placement of England can she hope to realise her newest and dearest 
ambitions. It is not in the indomitable nature of German thorough- 
ness and perseverance to be content with a second place in anything 
once seriously undertaken. She is bound to aim at the victory in 
trade; she cannot be content that her fleet should remain second, 
and will not easily abandon the dream that it may one day be 
first. (The Germans, in short, are the one people who have an over- 
whelming interest in breaking down our sea-power. If that is ever 
done, it will be done by their assistance and could not be done 
without it. That is the essence of the question. 1870 is a distant 
memory. Every subject of the Kaiser hopes that a conflict with the 
Dual Alliance is an equally distant hypothesis. It is an idea also 
which everyone dreads, not only in Germany, but throughout Europe. 
To prevent a war fought out upon her frontiers, perhaps within them 
—which, whatever the military issue, would mean a colossal economic 
disaster to the industrial organisation which has grown up since the 
Treaty of Frankfort—is the one pre-occupation which overrides every 
other for the statesmanship of Berlin. The Wilhelmstrasse lives under 
the perpetual necessity of creating a diversion, and all its efforts are 
used to keep the attention of its rivals fastened upon other quarters. 
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Count von Biilow and Count Waldersee alike have used every 
legitimate and some illegitimate opportunities to draw ostentatious 
distinctions between the complaisance of Germany towards Russia in 
Far Eastern affairs and the obstructive attitude of England. The 
Anglo-German Agreement was used, with more sharpness than 
scruple, to make the best of both worlds—to hypothecate half the 
Yangtse basin to Germany, should the question of the reversion of 
that territory ever arise, and at the same time to make the diplomatic 
position of Russia in Manchuria secure in defiance of the pained 
protests of Whitehall against that amazing interpretation. But a 
more continuous and systematic course of statecraft has been followed 
in another direction. 

It is necessary to recapitulate here the familiar story of the benevo- 
lent support extended to us by German policy wherever British 
enterprise seemed likely to embroil us with France. The Iron 
Chancellor encouraged the occupation of Egypt; the Kaiser sig- 
nalised the restoration of good relations with this country after the 
Kruger telegram by urging on the reconquest of the Soudan. This 
line of policy is not deliberate and Machiavellian. It is instinctive 
and imperative, dictated by the situation of Germany. It is the in- 
evitable method of a patriotic statesmanship. It will not and can- 
not be abandoned unless some great crisis should force the hand of 
the Kaiser in a definite direction. Other nations must reckon with 
the elementary realism of this matter when they receive encourage- 
ment from the Wilhelmstrasse as France did in Tunis, England in 
Egypt, and Russia in Manchuria; and must follow the advice at 
their own risk. Nothing in this connection could be more significant 
than the attitude of the German journals upon the occupation of 
Mytilene. They took the old cue to admiration. The integrity of 
Turkey was menaced. And by France. It was no business of 
Germany to interfere, who, to the knowledge of all men, had 
none but commercial interests in the Sultan’s dominions. But where 
were the traditions of England in the East? And was such a 
revenge for Fashoda to beendured? Now or never was the moment 
to show that in spite of the South African war the naval power of 
England was supreme. When this country persisted in maintaining 
an attitude of masterly discretion and good sense in despite of these 
edifying incitements, and the Sultan yielded to the French demands, 
it was maintained with unanimous hardihood that the revenge 
for Fashoda had been consummated, and that “the weakness of 
England was unveiled before all the world.” But the attempt rang 
hollow. It was too alarmingly clear that the long game was played 
out. Fashoda was, after all, the settlement of the struggle for the 
Nile, not the beginning of a vendetta; and it was instantly realised 
in Berlin that the benevolent neutrality of this country towards the 
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occupation of Mytilene was a warning that the Wilhelmstrasse could 
no longer count upon the automatic antagonism of Great Britain 
and France. 

But the resources of diplomacy are not in the least exhausted by 
that fact for which the Wilhelmstrasse in reality was already 
prepared. It is still indispensable that a diversion should be created 
in Europe and that every nerve should be strained to convince the 
neighbours of Germany that the antiquated issues of 1870 and 1878 
are superseded by vital questions which can only be met by the 
solidarity of the Continent. This idea has become the best card of 
the statesmen of Central Europe, and its diplomatic value may prove 
immense. The “ American danger” in trade has been enormously 
exaggerated, and there may be a reaction if the movement of 
Atlantic Commerce in the next few years should show that there was 
no cause for panic, and that nothing like Niagara is upon us. But, 
in the meantime, the American ideal of monopolising the New World 
and exploiting the Old, is regarded with intense apprehension and 
resentment throughout Europe. 

Upon this point nothing could be more opportune and suggestive 
than the remarkable notes of an interview with the German 
Emperor which have appeared in the Revue de Paris for the first part 
of November from the pen of M. Pierre de Ségur. The first impulse 
of the reader was to expect a prompt denial from Berlin. Fora 
considerable time past a more vigilant watch has been kept at the 
Wilhelmstrasse upon unauthorised reports of the Kaiser’s utterances ; 
and whenever remarks erroneously attributed to him are in the 
slightest degree embarrassing for his advisers, they are vigorously 
discredited. But in this case the expected démenti has never 
appeared ; and when we remember that we are dealing with a state- 
ment of the most striking character published in so conspicuous a 
quarter as the Rerue de Paris, the conversation described by M. 
Pierre de Ségur must be accepted as being given with substantial 
accuracy. In July last, according to this account, a party of French- 
men were invited by Kaiser Wilhelm, when in the Odde Fiord upon 
his Norwegian holiday, to visit the Imperial yacht the Hohenzollern. 
The Emperor spoke with even more than his usual freedom and 
suggestiveness, and was full of America and the Trusts. The 
following passage deserves attention from every point of view. 
“Think! ” said the Kaiser :— 


“¢ Think that a Morgan might go so far as to bring under his power several 
shipping lines from ocean to ocean ...’ Where is protection to be found? To 
guard against this danger the Kaiser believed it to be necessary to establish in 
the future a European Zollverein—a Customs League against the United States, 
similar to the blockade instituted by Napoleon against England to maintain the 
freedom and interests of Continental trade. He explained, and without circum- 
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locution, that in such a case England would be under the necessity of making 
her choice between two clear and opposite policies—either to throw in her lot 
with the blockade, or to make common cause with the European powers and to 
stand on their side against America.” 


The Kaiser is one of the prophets who has more power than all his 
hearers to promote the fulfilment of his own vaticinations, and it is 
not difficult to recognise in this new conception of the solidarity of 
Europe, a fresh presentment of an idea which has long dominated a 
mind that pursues through the most exalted dreams only such thoughts, 
as if realised would be infinitely to the practical advantage of his 
empire. “The Yellow peril” represented as the common danger in 
the famous cartoon has now apparently given place to the “ American 
Peril.” The solidarity of the Continent against the United States or 
England or both combined could mean nothing more nor less than 
the economic supremacy of Germany upon the Continent and the naval 
leadership of the Continent by Germany. The limitation of military 
budgets might be effected by arrangement and the European Powers 
would be free to concentrate all their resources upon the otherwise 
almost hopeless problem of the successful development of their fleets 
against the Anglo-Saxon. Now, if there be any ultimate purpose 
behind that activity of Germany at all points of the compass 
which suggests simultaneous designs upon China, Asia Minor, South 
America and upon sea-power generally, and is well calculated to 
confuse the judgment of other countries, that master aim will not be 
disclosed until the work of creating the fleet is complete. It will be 
the second or third navy in the world. And if we are not insured by 
that time against possible danger from Germany it may be too late. 
Let us again recapitulate the argument. To avoid war in Europe 
which, whatever the result, would be an inconceivable catastrophe for 
the industrial Germany created since 1870, must continue to be the 
supreme object of Teutonic statesmanship. To secure that end the 
cultivation of amicable relations with Russia and France is indis- 
pensable. This can only be done effectually by promoting the theory 
of European solidarity against the two great Anglo-Saxon powers who 
are outside the continental area—England and ,the United States. 
War at sea however hazardous would be beyond comparison preferable 
for Germany to a death-grapple with her great neighbours in the 
heart of Europe. Ifit were a war against England waged in concert 
with Russia, Germany would lack neither food for her people nor a 
market for her products. The land route to Asia would be open to her 
troops, and compensation might be found there to any extent for the 
probable loss of the comparatively insignificant colonies she at present 
possesses. These may appear far-fetched and fantastic visions if looked 
at from the point of view of our relations with Berlin alone. 

But as the problem cannot be isolated in that fashion, let us look 
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at the possibilities from another side. It is obvious that a breach 
between the British Empire and France or Russia would drive both 
those Powers into the arms of Germany at once, and consummate the 
crowning ambition of Berlin. Were the new German fleet complete, 
it would hold the balance of naval power upon present calculations, 
though to this it is the vital business of the Admiralty to attend. 
The only hope that can be entertained of breaking down British 
sea power lies in the possibility of a Continental combination under 
Teutonic leadership. Whether the opportunity would be most likely 
to be grasped or missed is a question of political probabilities which 
everyone who thinks the argument worth following must decide for 
himself, But this at least is most obvious. A conflict with France 
or Russia would make the Continental combination as certain as any 
result of setting given international force into play can ever be. If, 
indeed, we were worsted at sea by the Dual Alliance a thing which 
ought to be unthinkable, the work a European coalition might 
attempt would be done without it. But if, which is the greater 
likelihood, we should defeat France and Russia, they would resort 
at once to Germany who would be able to form the European League 
at her own price. But it is hard for any sane politician to believe 
that she would wait to see their fleets destroyed before taking action. 
Her only good chance of emancipating her naval power from our 
supremacy, would be to strike at us in concert with them. They 
would open negotiations at the first sign of danger for her assistance. 
If she gave that assistance, whatever the immediate fate of her fleets 
linked with those of her allies, the compensation would be over- 
whelming. Her industry would be supreme within the Continental 
blockade; and the military force of Russia, Germany, and France 
together might hope to redress on land the worst chance at sea, and 
to find their account in a new partition of Asia from which the 
English flag would have disappeared. We could not keep India 
against a Continental coalition by sea power or by anything but the 
utmost resources of Conscription. In the habit of measuring our 
strength at sea against the fleets of the Dual Alliance, our sailors 
and too many of our Statesmen come instinctively to regard a trium- 
phant conflict with the fleets of the Dual Alliance as the ultimate 
business and destiny of the British navy. The greatest vice of our 
political thinking is precisely this, that when we imagine a conflict 
with Russia and France, we do not look beyond France and Russia. 
We leave Germany out of the reckoning. But that Power when her 
new fleet is ready will not be out of the reckoning. She will be very 
much in the reckoning. She would have her heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for superseding the issues of 1870 and 1878, the antagonism of 
Triple Alliance and Dual Alliance, and calling Continental solidarity 
into being. If France and Russia won without her she would be in 
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subsequent danger. The commercial, the political, and from the 
naval point of view the strategical, inducements to her to throw in 
her lot with the Dual Alliance would be decisive. 

If the conviction of the writer be accepted that German antipathy, 
shown to be far more virulent and resolute than the general Con- 
tinental feeling, is inherent in the temper of the Kaiser’s people, 
deeply connected with the daily pre-occupations of their lives and with 
the permanent necessities of German policy, it follows that the only 
adequate insurance against that danger is to be sought in an agree- 
ment with Russia, which would carry with it the amity of France. 
There is no difference as to the value of that result in itself. The 
statesman who should achieve it, would be one of the greatest 
benefactors of three nations, and the work would mark an epoch in 
the affairs of Europe. That settlement, were it real, and purchased 
at no exorbitant or humiliating price, would be more valuable to the 
Empire than any other single result possible to our diplomacy. It 
would, in the first place, guarantee the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy, which neither the Tsardom nor the Republic can inherit, 
and which they would rather see in our hands than in any others. 
Their rivalry with our sea-power is not dictated as that of Germany 
is, and must continue more and more to be, by sea-interests. In the 
second place, the settlement would be a guarantee for our trade, such 
as even the most overwhelming sea-power alone could not offer, 
against the formation of a new Continental system. 

Nothing could be more superficial than to take the example of 
the Napoleonic blockade as a proof that a revival of the scheme, 
under the wholly changed industrial conditions of Europe, would be 
equally futile. Napoleon’s armies had to be shod and shirted from 
the country against which he had ordered all ports to be closed; but 
under a new “ Berlin Decree ” the workshop of the Continent would 
be in Germany itself, and to prevent her acquisition of raw material 
in the age of Trans-Continental railways, we should have to establish 
ourselves a successful blockade from Antwerp to Port Arthur. 
Captain Mahan, of all persons, would be the evil genius of the 
British Empire if he led us to believe that there were no limits to 
sea-power, which would be almost as impotent to destroy the 
economic life of modern Europe as to affect the internal trade of 
the United States. If naval supremacy and mercantile security 
would be promoted to the utmost degree that the wisest diplomacy 
can ever advance them, by a genuine settlement with the Powers of 
the Dual Alliance, it will be conceded as a matter of course that 
British policy could aim at no higher advantages. But is the in- 
comparable result possible? If so, the whole problem of our 
foreign policy is solved. If not, we must keep steadily in sight the 
true alternative—the probability of a Continental Coalition that 
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must loom behind any calculations for a struggle with the Dual 
Alliance. The business of the nation is to arrive at an early con- 
viction as to whether the diplomatic solution is attainable or the 
European combination must be prepared against; and to realise, as 
has been previously maintained in this Review, that Persia is the 
pivot of the question. With France alone we have no longer a vital 
cause of quarrel. With Russia our only vital cause of possible 
quarrel is Persia. With respect to the occupation of Mytilene and 
its sequel, the German Press was right in its observation however 
erroneous in its conclusions. The attitude of this country during 
that difficulty marked the final disappearance of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy in the East. Except upon the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
England is no longer among the heirs of the Sick Man, and the 
remainder of the Ottoman Empire, from the Adriatic to Bagdad, must 
be fought for, if at all, between Slav and Teuton. Which shall 
dominate the Bosphorus, since one or other must, can only be a 
matter to us of secondary importance. The consequences to our 
trade and naval position seem to balance with singular evenness 
when the opposite contingencies are compared. 

Count von Biilow’s semi-officials, in their vindication of that 
Minister, declare that the future will reveal the “ Yangtsze” Agree- 
ment as one of the most far-reaching achievements of our time. If 
the disintegration of the Chinese Empire should occur in fact, the 
northern half of the Yangtsze Valley would fall to Germany, who 
would intervene between the Russian frontier and any “sphere”? to 
which we might assert our claim. In face of that contingency, we 
may be certain that Russia will not attempt to disturb the integrity 
of China south of the Great Wall. But if she did, the strategical 
result, as affecting us, would be that we should have not Russia but 
Germany upon our flank. There can be no rational doubt that in 
return for our pledge of neutrality in the Near East as regards 
Constantinople and Asia Minor, St. Petersburg would readily agree 
to join us in guaranteeing the territorial integrity of China south of 
the Great Wall. The hinge of the matter between Britain and 

tussia is Persia, and Persia alone; and the treatment of this point 
by the writers in the National Review accounts for the chilly reception 
of their proposals by Russian opinion. If we are not prepared to 
make bolder concessions upon the Persian Gulf than “ A, B, C, ete.” 
are disposed to recommend, no agreement with Russia can be final 
in the nature of things and no agreement therefore can be safe. 
“A,B,C, ete.” would concede to Russia a commercial outlet on the 
Gulf in return for an undertaking on the part of Russia to respect 
the status quo upon the shores of the Gulf. To suggest any compact 
upon such a basis would be to commit again, in a worse form than 
ever, the very error which has vitiated our whole Asiatic policy for a 
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generation, by inviting Russia to enter into an agrooment which 
sooner or later, human nature being what it is, she must desire not 
to keep. Why do we persist in attempting to impose restrictions 
upon Russia which we should not dream of suggesting to any other 
Power. We do not suggest to Germany that she may enter Shantung 
but must not fortify Kiao-chau. It has never entered our conception 
to intimate to France that, while we have no objection to her occu- 
pation of Tunis or Madagascar, we are inexorably opposed to the 
fortification of Biserta or Diego Swarez. We should not accept such 
a restriction on any spot of territory on the globo where we had once 
raised the flag. It would vastly astonish the nation to learn that 
Lord Lansdowne had any intention of letting it be known at Berlin 
that we should not consent to the Bagdad Railway being pushed to 
the Persian Guli, unless an undertaking were given us that the 
terminus would not be fortified. 

But in the case of Russia alone our ideal has been to record on 
parchment not genuine compromises but artificial compromises which 
human nature must desire to break at the firat opportunity. We 
began with the Black Sea and the attempt to prevent the fortification 
of Sebastopol—with the ultimate results that we know. We en- 
deavoured at Batoum, with the same futility, to effect the same 
purpose. Our most recent and characteristic proposition was that 
Russia should carry the Trans-Siberian Railway by all means through 
Manchuria to warm water—since there was room for both Powers in 
Asia — but that she should refrain from fortifying, at its vital 
extremity, the main artery of her entire empire. We have learned, 
in the Black Sea and Manchuria, that a door must be either open or 
shut, and no other principle will be found good in Persia. "We must 
either concede entire possession or resist it. Wherever a Russian 
railway terminates there is an interest to be protected and a fortifica- 
tion toappear. Thisis because Russia does not possess the only alter- 
native to fortifications—sea-power. Her fortresses are the keys of 
her own house as much as our ships are of ours, and they no more 
represent a nocessarily aggressive intention than do our ships. 
Russia, in reply to our offer of a purely commercial outlet upon the 
Persian Gulf, can only thank us for nothing. Her railways will 
creep by inches nearer the southern waters, and if we are determined 
to prevent a Russian permeation of the southern half of the Shah’s 
dominions we must annex it ourselves. But this is the last thing we 
desire to do. We could only hold southern Persia against Russia in 
a military struggle by adopting conscription, and to imagine that 
democracy, whether in the Mother Country or the Celonies, would 
consent to such a sacrifice for such an end, is an empty dream. There 
can be little hesitation in forming a judgment upon the chances of an 
understanding with Russia on the terms of a purely commercial outlet 
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on the Persian Gulf. If St. Petersburg were tempted to enter into 
any such bargain, it would be doomed to repudiation. Russia would 
be under an irresistible temptation to shake off all restrictions imposed 
from without, and to make entirely her own what had become partly 
her own. Any other Power, in such a situation, would be equally 
governed by the laws of human nature and of political interest. No 
agreement with Russia would be worth the paper it was written on if 
it were not final—final at least for the period of half a century or so, 
which is the furthest limit of time to which practical politicians have 
any right to look. To concede to the Empire of the Tsars a port 
upon the Persian Gulf—that is to say, a main outlet for its territory 
in Central Asia—which it was forbidden to fortify, would be not to 
effect the only settlement worth working for, but to set up a more 
dangerous subject of irritation between the two countries than any 
which now exists. Bunder Abbas must be as Russian as Port Arthur 
or Sebastopol, or the alternative must be, in the ample language of 
Lord Curzon, a “ war that would ring from Pole to Pole ”—unless, 
indeed, which is more probable, we should ultimately act at Bunder 
Abbas as we did at Port Arthur, not realising that we must save our 
prestige either by negotiation or fighting and not saving it. 
Whether, as the present writer believes, the abandonment of Persia 
to Russia without restriction is compatible with the safety of the 
Empire, is, of course, a very different question. But it is one not for 
military but for political judgment. Ifa Russian attack upon India 
is to be regarded as inevitable, then the distinct improvement of her 
strategical position which she would gain, according to the best 
military opinion, by the control of Persia, should induce us to face 
the Continental Coalition in the war that would “ ring from Pole to 
Pole” rather than permit Bunder Abbas to become another Sebastopol. 
The decision must turn not at all upon the abstract worth of the 
promises of Russia, but upon the nature of things themselves. If we 
believe that India with its vast coast line must remain what it has 
been, the appanage of sea-power; that Russia does not dream of 
attacking India except forced by our challenge elsewhere to strike us 
where she can ; that with the attainment of her traditional aim in the 
shape of a southern outlet for her Asiatic dominions, and with the 
release from all fear on the side of England, her whole energies and 
ambitions would revert to the struggle with Germany for the Near 
East—then we shall hold that the distant and contingent risks involved 
by the appearance of Russian railways and fortresses upon the Persian 
Gulf are insignificant compared with the certain, immediate and in- 
estimable advantages we should derive, from the point of view of naval 
policy and commercial interest, by a cordial settlement with the Dual 
Alliance. The alternative is the Continental Coalition. Ifwe are 
prepared to oppose the ultimate appearance of a German naval arsenal 
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at Koweit as well as of a Russian fortress at Bunder Abbas, then we 
ourselves provoke the Continental Coalition. But there is no military 


or political argument inviting us to suffer or reject the one which should 


not lead us to accept or resist the other. It would be puerile to deny 
the grave difference of judgment that may legitimately exist upon 
this question. It is not so much important that either course should 
be taken as that a national determination in one or the other direction 
should be arrived at. But unless by conscription, a fleet at the three- 
Power standard, and service estimates rising at no distant date to 
eighty or ninety millions a year, there can be no adequate insurance 
against the appearance of Germany and her fleet at the head of a 
hostile Europe but a settlement with Russia by the unreserved 
relinquishment of Persia to her influence. 

There is no diplomatic alternative worth consideration. The basis 
for a political friendship between Germany and Great Britain exists 
neither in sentiment nor reason. The Kaiser's subjects will not take 
us into their affections unless we allow them to beat us. They will 
not be conciliated while we hold the naval and commercial lead 
which it is their dearest ambition and chief interest to reduce. 
They may achieve great things with the help of others at our 
expense ; but no help of ours can much enable them to do anything 
like equally great things at the expense of others. We want nothing 
that Germany can give, and can give nothing that she wants. 
Whatever may be the risks involved in bringing Russia by agreement 
to the Persian Gulf, we could not be less sure of the ultimate action 
of Russia than we are of the private intentions of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
The repudiation, by Count Biilow, of the Anglo-German Convention 
so far as any application to Manchuria was concerned—showed that 
the raison d’étre of anything better than a cool, occasional and 
unreliable co-operation does not exist. But it is said by those who 
acquiesce in this view, that if we cannot effect a settlement with Russia 
without disturbing our strategical monopoly of the Persian Gulf, then 
the British people will face even the worst, in the shape of the Conti- 
nental Coalition, with stoicism if not with equanimity. But thisis not 
a method of foreign policy. It is the negation and abandonment of 
foreign policy. This country will assuredly rise to any crisis of life 
and death, and if “ they who have the ordering of her fleet” but do 
their duty and look well to the keeping of the North Sea, we shall 
face the sternest work that can ever meet us upon the water with all 
the deliberate desperation necessary. But it is to prevent contin- 
gencies of that character that diplomacy was invented; and if our 
diplomacy cannot make an excessive combination against us impos- 
sible by knowing how to sacrifice decisively the minor to the major 
considerations and to choose lesser risks in order to avoid greater, it 
would be better to abolish the Foreign Office and to apply its expenses 
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to ships. The only thing that will not do is for this country to 
hang between two mirds until the German fleet is complete, and to 
retort the dislike of the German people without arriving at any 
general understanding elsewhere. Berlin at least would know how 
to use that interval. It is an extraordinary thought, for which the 
history of mankind has not often presented a parallel, that from 
Passau to Pekin—from the very heart of Europe through Austria- 
Hungary, and the Ottoman Empire to the shores of the Far 
East—the whole political world is liable to pass into a state 
of flux. There may be room here for compromises of which we enter- 
tain not the faintest dream, and it was, perhaps, never harder to say 
where speculation upon any supposed inherent incompatibility of 
Continental interests can be safe. There is happily no need to warn 
our people against all wanton exasperation of the feeling between the 
two countries by replying in kind with threats and vituperation to 
the strange paroxysm of Anglophobia into which German opinion 
has at length succeeded in working itself. ‘Germany,’ remarked 
very recently two quiet, shrewd Americans, who had spent a long and 
comprehensive holiday in Europe, “is a remarkable country ; we are 
much struck with it.” The just view is suggested to these homely and 
significant words. The improvement of our relations with Berlin by 
he exercise of a more independent and competent policy must 
always hold an important place in the aims of British statesmanship. 
But upon every discriminating observer of Teutonic life and 
character, two convictions have long forced themselves. Nothing 
more likely to make the mischief of the situation inveterate could 
be imagined than such effusions of Byzantine compliment as those in 
which Mr. Poulteney Bigelow for instance in the Deutsche Revue and 
Die Nation has lately been flattering the German people to their 
face, at the expense of this country and even of his own. The settled 
habit among the Kaiser’s excellent subjects of regarding the British 
Empire as an irredeemably decadent. institution tottering to its fall by 
natural decay, has done more than all other causes put together to 
arouse the arrogant and menacing mania from which all responsible 
and thinking Germans have at last begun to recoil. Another and 
a final certainty is that the German judgment of our diplomatic 
weakness rests upon the fundamental assumption of the impossibility 
of an agreement between this country and St. Petersburg, and that 
no other method half so effectual as a settlement with Russia could 
be imagined for the purpose of improving our relations with Germany 
itself. 


“ Carcnas,” 
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“ Eariy familiar Letter-writing,” says Richardson, “is one of the 
greatest openers and improvers of the mind that man or woman can 
be employed in.” He might have added “ Crede experto,” had he 
been given to indulgence in the use of languages which he did not 
understand—all, namely, save his mother tongue. He magnified his 
office in the deliverance quoted above from Clarissa (volume viii., page 
167) ; for no man of genius was certainly ever so exclusively a letter- 
writer as the author (“ Editor” he called himself) of Pamela, Clarissa, 
and Sir Charles Grandison, in which the capacities and uses of the 
letter as a literary vehicle receive a truly monumental illustration. 
Richardson was by natural bias a letter-writer. In his eleventh year 
he wrote a letter to a tittle-tattling widow, almost old enough to be 
his grandmother, calling holy writ to witness, by a judicious, if 
precocious, selection of texts, to the heinousness of the scandal-monger’s 
avocation. He was at the same time, from a boy’s point of view, 
not a little of a milksop, with all the makings of that uncomfortable 
type, the superior person. He frequented the society of young women 
in his own rank of life, became a sort of father-confessor to them, read 
to them as they worked, and, as his powers of expression developed, 
was so far honoured with their confidence as to be entrusted with their 
correspondence. ‘Three at least, we are credibly informed, employed 
him to compose their love-letters ; and, as years went on, he appears 
to have established a more and more solid reputation as an expert 
in the craft of letter-writing. “His own rank of life” was, 
of course, a humble one. In 1706, when he was a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen, he was a stationer’s apprentice, with a studious turn and no 
vices—unless we count as vices a want of humour, a defective sense 
of proportion, and a somewhat over-weening vanity. These character- 
istics were only too likely to be fostered in an entourage of admiring 
and wondering elders and confiding young seamstresses ; and, just as 
the form of his future masterpieces were determined by his bent 
towards letter-writing, so the narrowly sententious, not to say sancti- 
monious, tone of his writings was derived from the early course of his 
employments and studies. How Richardson the scribe and stationer’s 
apprentice developed into Richardson the master-printer and success- 
ful tradesman, writing at times for the press as well as overseeing ali 
its processes, is a familiar tale; but how his first novel grew out of his 
letter-writing propensity and prowess is a matter which has been 
allowed to pass into too vague a state for the uses of literary history. 
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The tale comes down to us in various forms that Pameda was the 
result of a publishing scheme for a Model Letter-writer. From 
Dunlop’s account of the matter in his Jistory of Fiction it 
is to be inferred that what was begun with such an unambitious 
intention became in course of development the book which, under the 
title of Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, took the town by storm in the 
winter of 1740-41. The Dictionary of National Biography seems to 
have followed Dunlop, mentioning, however, in addition, the names 
of two booksellers, Rivington and Osborn, who “proposed to 
Richardson that he should write a volume of familiar letters as patterns 
for illiterate country writers. He remembered, as he says, an anecdote 
which he had heard from a friend, and made the incidents a theme 
for the imaginary letters. In this way,’ goes on the Dictionary, 
“ Pamela was composed between 10 Nov. 1739 and 10 Jan. 
1740.” This account, which by-the-by refers only to the first half 
of Pamela, does not leave any clear impression that there really was a 
book of pattern letters apart from Pamela, a book such as Rivington 
and Osborn had proposed; and, although Fumiliar Letters are 
mentioned in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, and also by Allibone, as 
having formed the germ of the novel, the matter is left vague. This 
vagueness of the biographers probably results from the retrenched and 
more or less garbled condition in which Richardson’s letters were 
published by Mrs. Barbauld. Lowndes’s Bibliographers’ Manual 
makes no mention of such a book; nor does Davenport Adams’s 
Dictionary of English Literature; and no such book is to be found 
among the entries sw) roce Samuel Richardson in the catalogue at the 
British Museum, or at the London Library. Nevertheless, the book 
was written and went through at least seven editions. The seventh, 
which has no date, is not called Fumiliar Letters on its title-page, 
whatever may be the case as regards the first six. It is called 
One Hundred and Seventy-three Letters, written for particular friends, 
on the most important occasions; the “dropped head” of page 1, 
however, reads “ Familiar Letters on the most Important Occasions in 
Common Life”; and the pages throughout have the running head- 
line “Familiar Letters on the most Important Occasions.’ The 
title-page, which numbers Rivington, though not Osborn, among the 
publishers—for it was evidently a syndicate book—goes on to describe 
the work as “ Directing not only the Requisite Stile and Forms To be 
Observed in Writing Familiar Letters; But how to Think and Act 
Justly and Prudently, in the Common Concerns of Human Life.” 
The author’s preface is a very characteristic production, opening with 


the following paragraphs :— 


‘“‘ The following Letters are published at the Solicitation of particular Friends, 
who are of Opinion, that they will answer several good Ends, as they may not 
only direct the Forms requisite to be observed on the most important Occasions ; 
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but, what is more to the Purpose, by the Rules and Instructions contained in 
them, contribute to mend the Heart, and improve the Understanding. 

‘* NATURE, PROPRIETY of CHARACTER, PLAIN SENSE, and GENERAL Usk, have 
been the chief Objects of the Author’s Attention in the Penning of these Letters ; 
and as he every-where aimed to write to the Judgment, rather than to the 
Imagination, he would choose, that they should generally be found more useful 
than diverting : Tho’ where the Subjects require Strokes of Humour, and innocent 
Raillery, it will be seen, perhaps, that the Method he has taken, was the Effect of 
Choice, and not merely of Necessity. 

“The Writer is no Friend to long Prefaces ; but it may be necessary, however, 
to say, what he has aimed at in this Performance; and to leave his Mertt in the 

Vxecution of it, to proper Judges. 

“ He has endeavoured then, in general, throughout the great Variety of his 
Subjects, to inculcate the Principles of Virtue and Benevolence ; to describe 
properly, and recommend strongly, the Soctat and RELATIVE Dut1Es; and to 
place them in such practical Lights, that the Letters may serve for Rules to THINK 
and Act by, as well as Forms to WRriTE after. 

‘* Particularly, he has endeavoured to point out the Duty of a Servant, nota 
Slave ; the Duty of a Master, not a Tyrant; that of a Parent, not as a Person 
morose and sour, and hard to be pleased ; but mild, indulgent, kind, and such an 
one as would rather govern by Persuasion than Force. 

‘‘ He has endeavour’d to direct the young Man in the Choice of his Friends and 
Companions ; to excite him to Diligence ; to discourage Extravagance, Sottishness 
and Vice of all Kinds. 

“He has aimed to set forth, in a variety of cases, to both Sexes, the Incon- 
veniencies attending unsuitable Marriages ; to expose the Folly of a litigious Spirit ; 
to console the Unhappy ; to comfort the Mourner: And many of these by Argu- 
ments, though easy and familiar, yet new and uncommon. 

‘‘ With regard to the Letters of Courtship, the Author has aimed to point out 
such Methods of Address to a young Man, as may stand the Test of the Parents’ 
Judgment, as well as the Daughter’s Opinion ; and, at the same time, that they 
should not want the proper Warmth of Expression, which Complaisance, and 
Passion for the beloved Object, inspire (and is so much expected in Addresses of 
this Nature), they should have their Foundation laid in common Sense, and a 
manly Sincerity ; and, in a Word, be such as a prudent Woman need not blush to 
receive, nor a discrect Man be ashamed to look back upon, when the doubt/ul 
Courtship is changed into the matrimonial Certainty.” 


These paragraphs are printed with all the capitals, small capitals, 
italics, etc., employed by the author, so as not to lose a whit of their 
quaint pomposity. If we had been told that, while composing this 
book, and including among its warnings some addressed to young 
women on the dangers to which they were subject in towns like 
Lordon, he had ‘‘ remembered an anecdote which he had heard from 
a friend, and made the incident a theme for”’ one of “ the letters,” 
there would be no difficulty in finding the letter; for among those 
which the little volume contains is one from “A Young Woman in 
Town to her Sister in the Country, recounting her narrow Escape from 
a Snare laid for her on her first Arrival, by a wicked Procuress.” It 
is a very vivid account, five pages of close type, and includes in its 
details a perfectly gorgeous procuress in a most aristocratic brothel, 
a gentle and (as it turns out) helpful prostitute in a white satin gown, 
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a ring at the bell, a gentleman to be admitted, escape of the half- 
drugged intended victim, and a severe reprimand from the escaped 
maiden’s aunt. At the end the edified reader receives the following 
confidence from the author :— 

*“‘N.B. This shocking Story is taken from the Mouth of the young Woman 
herself, whe so narrowly escaped the snare of the vile Procuress ; and is Fact in 
every Circumstance.” 

It is to be remarked that “ this shocking Story ” fills up the most 
elaborate letter in the book, although there are others which show 
better qualities. The whole volume of near three nundred pages is 
by no means devoid of entertainment. It shows, indeed, a vivacity 
of invention and a power of description which make it much more 
properly a work of imagination than a mere utilitarian book of pattern 
letters. Not only are the three great works on which Richardson’s 
renown rests a natural sequel to such a book, but it would have been 
strange indeed if so pertinacious and studious a man, having found 
his mission to that extent, had not gone on to achieve some such signal 
development of his gift as we find in Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles 
Grandison. By November 1740 he had, in fact, got on so far as to 
have revised and passed through the press the two volumes of which 
Pamela originally consisted—bearing the date 1740.° 

Those of our noble selves in the twentieth century who are disposed 
to accept even now the confidences of Pamela Andrews, domestic 
servant, will not be at a loss to understand how, in those times of 
comparative leisure which our ancestors enjoyed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the full, true, and particular accounts given by 
the girl to her peasant parents in the country, concerning her daily life 
after her mistress’s death, afforded such sensational reading as to 
convert the true author’s small vogue in his own class, at a single bound, 
into a big literary reputation. Here was suddenly come into the 
midst of our worthy ancestors a correspondence carried on by just such 
people as they were familiar with, telling in all its racy details the 
tale of a virtuous and beautiful young female, “ poor but honest,” 
brought up by a “ great lady,” her mistress, in such a way as to 
cultivate all that was best in an uncontaminated nature, and then, on 
the death of her good ladyship, left in a position of the gravest danger 
a girlcan bein. Here they had before them every detail of Pamela’s 
battle with the world, the flesh, and the devil, all concentrated in one 
person, to wit, that of the young master who, inheriting the family 
estate to do with as he would, appears to have regarded his late mother’s 
pet maid-servant as being held upon the same tenure. So vivid and 
realistic was the correspondence that every household into which it was 
introduced found it easy to fall into the illusion that the writers of the 
letters were real persons engaged in a little drama of real life, wherein, 
as usual, vice and virtue were pitted against each other; and even to- 
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day, after a century and a-half’s application of British literary genius 
and industry to the shaping of the novel in all its forms and kinds, it 
is not for a moment to be contested that the central questions kept 
open so long in Pamela are questions of considerable interest to any 
reasonable reader. Will the young man really endeavour to abuse 
the trust reposed in him by his late lamented mother? Will the girl 
hold out? If she does, what will be the material consequences to her ? 
Will sho sueceed in awakening and inflaming the better nature of the 
potential ruffian? And if so, will he, in defiance of the world’s 
prejudices, become her virtuous and humble suitor, convince her that 
he is a good fellow after all, and has the makings of a better, and gain 
the pretty and not unaccomplished maid-servant for his wife? We, 
who have known the answer to all this as common knowledge passed 
on for over a hundred and sixty years, do not feel much excited about 
it now; and the readers of Pamela are fewer even than those of 
Clarissa. This is natural enough so far as the general reader is 
concerned : he or she is more taken up with to-day than with a century 
and a-half ago; he is even more concerned with to-morrow than with 
what he, perhaps, calls the antiquity to which Pamela Andrews belongs 
—witness the popularity of those excellent scientific deductions of Mr. 
Wells, as exhibited in a method which is still that of romance, and, 
at its best, fascinating in the extreme. But if sucha story as that of 
the virtuous Pamela Andrews were placed before the public by a 
literary artist of the present day, with due regard to the thought and 
temper of his contemporaries, their costume, habits, and traditions, he 
would find no want of readers on account of the fabric or topic 
of his story. The very things that make Pamela a book almost 
exclusively for literary students to-day, commended it to the rank and 
file of our reading ancestors. The very bill of fare that savoured to 
them would send our young folk to the next restaurant. See how 
Richardson offered his wares :— 


‘Pamela ; or, Virtue Rewarded. In a series of Familiar Letters from a 
3eautiful Young Damsel to her Parents: And afterwards in her Exalted Con- 
dition, between Her, and Persons of Figure and Quality, upon the most important 
and entertaining Subjects in Genteel Life. Published in order to cultivate the 
Principles of Virtue and Religion in the Youth of Both Sexes. A Narrative which 
has its Foundation in Truth and Nature ; and, at the same time that it agreeably 
entertains, by a Variety of curious and affecting Incidents, is entirely divested of 
all those Images, which, in too many Pieces calculated for Amusement only, tend 
to inflame the Minds they should instruct.’’ 


Anyone reading that screed of ostentatious virtuousness to-day, on 
an unknown author’s title-page or in the advertisement columns of 
the Atheneum, could come to no other conclusion than that the author 
was a mere literary pretender; and yet it is what appears on 
Richardson’s title-pages, and in his advertisements. The sancti- 
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monious air of it all, so far from keeping folk away from the book, was 
in fact a pass-word which admitted it into many a house that would 
otherwise have been closed against it; and one can almost imagine 
that some of the more emancipated of his readers, buoyed up by the 
hope that Pamela was a religious book, might have been found in 
the privacy of their chambers on Sunday afternoon, gloating over the 
highly-coloured scenes in which Pamela’s master carries on his long 
and fruitless siege before the fortifications of Pamela’s virtue. The 
advertisement, of course, anticipates in one respect the narrative—so 
far as this paper may be said to havea narrative. The words about 
* Persons of Figure and Quality ” do not relate to the original Pamela, 
as issued at the end of 1740. It was after that that ‘ Persons of 
Figure and Quality,” enchanted with this new and quaint thing in 
literature, began to assail the great letter-writer as men of letters are 
still assailed to this day. To number Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
among his admirers must have been very soothing to Samuel 
Richardson ; to receive from such a magnate as Warburton the as- 
surance that both he and Mr. Pope found much to praise in Pamela 
must have inspired a sense of “‘ Virtue Rewarded,” however little his 
vanity would allow him, in later years, to attach importance to so 
trifling an event. 

But there was another side to the picture; and, while it was an 
undoubted gratification to Richardson to feel that his book was so 
well received as to make a continuation of it desirable, it cannot have 
been very agreeable to find some one else coming out with a spurious 
sequel under the title of Pamela in High Life. Probably he did not 
need much persuasion to supersede that work by writing and publishing 
the two volumes which appeared in 1742, giving his heroine’s cor- 
respondence in her “ Exalted Condition’ 


, 


—volumes which are so far 
less interesting and meritorious than the first two that their inferiority 
was clearly felt at the time. So much was this the case that in a 
strange little book, once popular enough, containing in the modest 
compass of 239 duodecimo pages the histories of Pamela Andrews, 
Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison, in the form of narra- 
tives adapted and condensed from the original letters, the story of 
Pamela was not carried beyond what is told in the first two volumes." 
Of those volumes so signal was the success that it was soon the 
acknowledged mark of a person in the mode to be familiar with them. 
“Not to know” Pamela Andrews argued the beau’s or belle’s “ self 
unknown.” 


(1) The title of the book, of which there are several editions, is Zhe Paths of Virtue 
delineated ; or, the History in Miniature of the Celebrated Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and 
Sir Charles Grandison. It bears the motto from Congreve— 

‘* Great Blessings ever wait on virtuous Deeds, 
And, tho’ a late, a sure Reward succeeds.” 
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The fashionable divine, Dr. Sherlock, proclaimed from his pulpit 
the advent of a new and powerful moralist in the person of the author ; 
and, per contra, the poet Pope was credited with the saying that these 
volumes would do more good than many volumes of sermons, including, 
presumably, those of Dr. Sherlock. 

In the month of February, 1741, a second edition of the two 
volumes of Pamela which had been issued in November, 1740, was 
put upon the market, the first edition having probably, to judge from 
its great rarity as compared with that of Clarissa and Grandison, 
consisted of but a moderate number of copies. A third edition, 
however, followed in March, and a fourth in May, 1741; and the 
restless, eccentric, little vegetarian printer who had produced it was 
cossetted and courted to the summit of all reasonable aspirations, and 
that, not now by the illiterate and semi-literate of his own class only, 
but by men and women of parts, and of rank and fashion. But alas! 
one cannot have everything. Even the fact that one has nearly 
everything contains within itself the possibilities of misfortune and 
annoyance. There was one man, an acquaintance, by-the-by, of 
Richardson’s, whom the methods of the “sweet moralist,” as the 
Rev. Thomas Edwards called him in a strange and fulsome sonnet, 
printed by the said moralist in the fulness of time, failed to subdue. 
There was one man who, while the furore was at its height, kept his 
head ; a man, too, who, judged by the standard of creative intel- 
lectuality, stood a head and shoulders taller than Richardson—who 
was almost the worthy printer’s opposite in all essential respects—a 
jovial, improvident fellow, who had been for years squandering his 
money, his health, and his genius; awaiting, though he suspected it 
not, that touch of Fate which should awaken him also to his true 
mission in life. It would not really be much out of place to use the 
well-worn and heroic figure of Achilles sulking in his tent to describe 
the attitude of Henry Fielding, poet, dramatist, essayist, barrister, and 
what not, towards the hurly-burly of which the new thing Pamela 
was the centre. But then, what a fine breezy fit of sulks it was! It 
was not for Henry Fielding to be caught in the cobwebs of senti- 
mentality and moral-spinning into which the British world of letters 
went buzzing like one gigantic fly. His way of life had not so blunted 
his moral perceptions that he could fail to see the difference between 
the severely chaste, abnormally cautious, and at the same time warm- 
hearted Pamela, and a real person. His intellect perceived and could 
not wave aside a certain suspicion of insincerity in the eternal 
moralisings and reflexions which the author crammed his creatures’ 
letters withal. His sense of humour disturbed that equilibrium of 
component parts which Richardson’s want of humour and defective 
sense of proportion had painfully and artfully established ; and while 
the world was lost in admiration, and Richardson was like to be ruined 
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by adulation, though now a man of over fifty, Fielding turned aside 
and indulged in boisterous and inextinguishable laughter,—inextin- 
guishable in a double sense, for it was that laughter which 
crystallised into what we now know familiarly as Joseph Andrews. 

It was during the progress of this attack of Olympian cachinnation 
that Fielding discovered no less a personage than himself. Con- 
sumed with an undue sense of the essential funniness of what 
Richardson had treated as a very serious matter, Fielding con- 
ceived the whimsical idea that, if Pamela Andrews could have main- 
tained her virtue in spite of all the machinations and blandishments 
of her young master, she must have had a brother qualified to play 
the part of Joseph to some great lady’s Potiphar’s Wife; and hence 
the personages whom we still know to-day as Lady Booby and her 
footman, Joseph Andrews. 

Although Fielding was a past-master of satire, there would have 
been no momentous consequences of his laughing-fit for posterity 
had satire remained the sole motive or even the main motive of the 
book which came out in February, 1742, under the title of The 
History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and of his Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams. But toaman of Fielding’s genial temperament 
and strong manly sympathies, the mordant mood of satire could 
scarcely prevail throughout two sturdy duodecimo volumes; and he 
was not far into “ the bowels of the land” on which he had adventured 
before, comic as his vein mainly was in the largest and most human 
sense, he was seriously engaged as an artist in the creation of 
immortal characters and the setting of them to live their lives in 
circumstances such as would give amusement and satisfaction to the 
reader, and leave him at the end in possession of several new friends 
whom he would never forget. That Joseph Andrews is a perfect 
work, no one will probably contend ; but, not to mention the manly, 
though somewhat inconsistently drawn Joseph himself, what reader 
will ever forget Adams or Mrs. Slipslop, Parson Trulliber, or many 
of even the minor characters? The book was so irresistibly amus- 
ing and so solidly human in its instincts and sympathies that 
Richardson could hardly fail to see at once in Fielding not only a 
dangerous mocker of his methods but a formidable rival in the 
matter of popularity. That he should bitterly resent the riotous 
intrusion into the family circle of his heroine was natural enough. 
It was not strange, his character considered, that his resentment 
survived the death of his rival, and made it possible for him to speak 
ill of Fielding, even to Fielding’s own sister. The strangest aspect 
of the whole affair is the far-reaching result of the failure of 
Richardson to produce in Pamela a work so unassailably great as to 
be above the ridicule of even a Fielding; for, be it clearly under- 
stood, there are incongruities in Pame/a of far greater consequence 
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than those incongruities in Joseph Andrews arising from the happy 
change of plans which led to its completion as a comic romance, or, 
as Fielding phrased it, “a comic Epic-Poem in Prose,” although 
designed and commenced as a mere travesty. Not to be dogmatically 
uncharitable, but to tell a mere truth and leave critics to judge, I must 
confess that of late years Richardson’s ostentatious sobriety and obtru- 
sive purity of moral intent have seemed to me to be not absolutely 
above suspicion. A renowned historian, happily still living among 
us, has spoken epigrammatically of the existence of such a thing as 
an honest man with a dishonest mind. It is a true saying: we have 
all known cases in which men have lived conscientious lives and 
have yet listened to the dictates of a conscience which has somehow 
been, so to speak, squared. Now it is conceivable that there may 
be such a thing as a virtuous and prudish man with a dissolute mind ; 
and partly through analogies drawn from observation, partly through 
a close examination of Samuel Richardson’s writings, I find myself 
at times in a frame of mind in which I cannot wholly dismiss the 
suspicion that those sexual misdemeanours which he holds up to 
detestation, with all the powers of his vocabulary and with all the 
artifice of his elaborate and ingenious method of creation and 
exposition, had in very truth an attraction for him which he was 
ashamed to admit even to himself. ‘ Human nature—behoves that 
I know it” is an excellent pretext for prying into the unclean 


_places of the mind; and to consort with lewd people and frequent 


brothels in order to preach morality the more effectively, is a 
dangerous pursuit. It is but a casual half-suspicion ; but if it were 
the undisputed fact that Richardson elaborated the fable of Pamela 
because its improper aspect attracted him, and overlaid it with moral 
reflexions because he had nursed himself in moral-drawing from 
youth till it had become a second nature to him—what incongruity 
could be more open to censure ? 

I prefer to regard Richardson as a virtuous man with a virtuous 
mind; even if, in occasional moods of cynicism, such a suspicion as 
that hinted above occurs to me, the conception of him asa really 
virtuous superior person—virtuous mind in a virtuous body—is the 
prevalent conception ; and I hope for my own comfort to die in that 
faith. Fielding knew him, however; and if he regarded him as an 
absurd prude not wholly free from the taint of hypocrisy, then would 
the shafts of his satire have been directed in a wholly justifiable 
manner, even if they had been tipped with ten times the venom that 
can, in fact, be found in the bracing pages of Joseph Andrews. As 
things stand, it cannot but be evident that the castigation did 
Richardson good. It must have taught him a measure of humility 
in his inmost spirit; for a man of his acuteness could not fail to 
realise that the ridicule of so thoroughly good-natured an artist as 
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Fielding pointed to some real defect. The defect was, in truth, 
irremediable, so far as Pamela was concerned ; it was deep down in 
the conception of the manner in which such a subject should be 
treated, if at all; there was an inherent failure to reckon up truly 
the weight of opinion on the relations of the sexes. He had 
presumably reckoned on having in his appreciative audience all the 
women-readers—he knew women’s minds fairly well for a man, 
especially mediocre women’s; presumably he had reckoned also on all 
the male prudes, a good sprinkling of the clergy, and all the half- 
educated of the middle-class, who would be caught by the spice of 
native vulgarity thrown in as seasoning to a very specious tract; but 
he had failed to throw into the other scale the ponderous mass of 
opinion sure to be formed ultimately by the common-sense man of the 
world, and the unfortunate, but almost ineradicable tendency to snicker 
over such situations as those in which the virtuous Pamela found herself. 
And then, in romped the stalwart Fielding, with his average male per- 
ceptions, his brilliant wit, and his thoroughly representative humour, 
and upset the whole smug tea-party, so to speak, leaving posterity to 
settle quietly down to the belief that Pameda is after all a monumental 
example of what not to do and how not to do it. 

Let no one suppose that Pamela is not a work of genius; it is that, 
assuredly—read it, ladies and gentlemen of the twentieth century, 
and judge for yourselves, even if you read but the first half, the 
half with which Fielding dealt in Joseph Andrews. But Richardson’s 
genius had more of subtlety in observing the workings of the mind 
and inexhaustible industry and ingenuity in producing cumulative 
effects than it had either of native delicacy or of male robustness. 
Some such shock as Fielding administered was wanted to rouse him 
to a higher effort ; and interesting indeed would it be to know in full 
the introspective researches which led him at last to the conviction 
that in Pamela he had not attained the summit of his art. Surely he 
must have had many a severe battle with himself before it dawned 
upon him that something like a tragic action was required to lift 
above the range of the ordinary man-of-the-world snicker his darling 
topics of seduction and rape, with their attendant bawds, bullies and 
prostitutes, with their satin frocks, gauds, hot negus, stupefying 
drugs, and all the lewd paraphernalia of the brothel and the stews. 
Also the self-love of the vain little printer must have suffered some- 
what before he admitted to himself that a yet more finished “complete 
letter writer” than Richardson at the Pamela stage of his career was 
wanted to achieve a romance which should give to that method the 
full dignity of a fine art. 

Pamela, after all deductions, remains a book “ which no gentleman’s 
library is complete without; ” but it is as dross compared with Clarissa ; 
and if, as it is difficult to doubt, the laughter of Fielding contributed 
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to that chastening of an overweening self-respect which led to a fresh 
examination and development of the letterwright’s resources, then a 
blessing on the chaste Joseph’s head! 

What luck some literatures (as well as some folk) do have! In 
this instructive chapter of our literary history we have seen grow out of 
a mere commercial scheme for supplying illiterate people in the country 
with model letters such a work as Pamela—inferior by comparison 
with Clarissa, it is true, but still a very notable work. Immediately 
from this work derive the influences which focussed the wandering 
rays of Henry Fielding’s genius, and set him on that path which led 
to Tom Jones and Amelia—led him to create, that is to say, the 
modern novel, to “paint your world exactly as it” went in the 
eighteenth century, and to depict it with its virtues and vices in due 
proportion—to give us living men and women ina landscape redolent 
of breeziness and sincerity—to wield the very scourge of the satirist 
with a humane hand; always observant of the world’s doings, good 
and bad, but never out of humour with the world. If we had to 
thank Samuel Richardson for that alone we should, indeed, be deeply 
in his debt for his Pamela ; and, per contra, had we nothing to thank 
Fielding for but the part he took in chastening the strange spirit of 
the “sweet moralist ” on unsavoury subjects, nothing but his aid in 
bracing Richardson to such an effort as that of writing Clarissa, that 
alone would entitle him to the enduring gratitude of his countrymen. 

H. Buxton Forman. 


Postscripr.—Sinee this paper was written I have seen the first 
volumes of a truly desirable series now being issued by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall—a set of portable, legible, and pretty pocket 
volumes intended to comprise the three great novels of Richardson, 
given from the text of Mangin (1811). Those I have seen are the 
tour of which Pamela consists. The first contains much useful 
information in an introduction by Mrs. McKenna. The intaglio 
frontispieces are good, especially the portrait of Richardson; and 
many of the plates after Burney which are reproduced by means of 
relief blocks have lent themselves well enough to the process; but 
Burney’s pictures are of unequal merit and are not invariably 
pleasing. With reference to the book of model letters mentioned at 
pp. 950-2, I am glad to say I have been able now to trace its publi- 
cation back to 1741. ‘This edition, which should be the first, as it 
purports to contain “‘ One hundred and seventy-three letters, none 
of which were ever before Published,’’ was printed for C. Rivington, 
J. Osborn, and J. Leake, and, like the seventh edition, has for run- 
ning head-line “ Familiar letters on the most important Occasions.” 
It is not certain, because it is dated 1741, that it followed the 
Pamela volumes dated 1740; but probably it did. 
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Ir probably never occurred to Mr. Gladstone to think, much less to 


say, “ Aprés moi le déluge,” yet such an intelligent anticipation 
of events would have done more credit to his insight than many of 
the political prophecies in which he periodically indulged. It would, 
however, not be strictly accurate to assert that the deluge followed 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from public life. He lived long 
enough to see the political system more than ankle deep in water: 

It does not follow, however, that the submergence of the political 
system, was the result of Mr. Gladstone’s handiwork. He may have 
precipitated the flood—he certainly did not cause it. More; itis quite 
possible that credit is due to his sagacity for having anticipated the 
cataclysm, and with having done his best to avert it or to postpone it. 
Lord Tweedmouth has told us that Mr. Gladstone himself has affirmed 
that the last years of his public life were devoted to “ patching up 
old clothes.” ‘There can only be one interpretation of this signifi- 
cant expression, to wit, that the garment with which one political 
party in the State had clothed itself was tumbling to pieces, and 
hardly sufficed decently to disguise its nakedness, and could only be 
adapted to its original uses by persistent darning. As a matter of 
fact, the result of Mr. Gladstone’s experiments in patchwork was one 
of which the Scriptures might have warned him, namely, that the rent 
was made worse. 

Let us see what was the position of the Liberal Party before 
Mr. Gladstone became a convert to Home Rule. Historically and tradi- 
tionally it was the party of constitutional reform. There comes a 
time in the history of all reformers when their occupation is gravelled 
for want of matter. Such an epoch arrived in the history of the 
Liberal Party, when household suffrage was extended to the counties 
as well as to the boroughs. Practically the constitutional reformer 
had reached bottom. Adoption of the principle of manhood suffrage 
promised results too insignificant to have attracted the devotion of 
the reformer, and there was little inspiration in the ery of one man 
one vote. The question of woman suffrage belongs to sociology 
rather than to politics, and divides men on altogether different lines 
from those which mark off party from party. The Monarchy was 
sacrosanct ; the Church was becoming every year more truly national, 
and the spirit of the age was opposed to any attempt to paralyse 
what, in spite of sectarian differences, was held to be one of the great 
social forces of the future. There was, of course, the House of Lords, 
and towards the close of his career Mr. Gladstone was disposed to try 
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his hand at mending, or ending, the body which comprised two out of 
the three estates of the realm. The professed antipathy of the Radical 
Party, to the second chamber was, however, transparently insincere. 
Worldwide experience came to the assistance of the innate conser- 
vatism of Englishmen in demanding the retention of a revising body 
of some sort. The shrewder Radicals realised that their choice lay 
between Lord Log and Lord Stork and naturally they preferred the 
former, especially as his existence furnished them now and again 
with a handy electioneering missile. When we have enunciated 
these items of possible or impossible constitutional reforms, we 
have come to the end of the catalogue. Other questions there 
were of vital importance to the well-being of the people, but they 
were social and not political, and if ever they reached the burning 
point they would divide the English race on lines altogether 
different from those which separated Whig and Tory, Radical 
and Conservative. It is quite possible that Mr. Gladstone realised 
this situation and that he sought to add an appendix to the 
old catalogue in the form of a review of the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. That step involved constitutional questions in 
all conscience, but the times were out of joint and the attempt to 
rally the party on a great revolutionary issue only precipitated 
disruption. 

To adapt a phrase recently used by Lord Milner at Durban, it 
might be said that “In a formal sense, the old Radical Party would 
never be extinct, but it is burning itself out. In the subsidence of 
every great conflagration you may see flames keep breaking out over 
and over again, first at one point and then at another. Some of 
these spurts are very fierce and look very alarming; still, they come 
to nothing, because there is nothing left for them to feed upon. 
The moment the hose is turned on they die out.” There was such a 
fierce spurt in 1892 when Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful political 
vitality and his unique personal influence stirred the smouldering 
embers of Radicalism into one final fierce and alarming blaze, but it 
had nothing to feed on except Mr. Gladstone himself, and when he 
withdrew the hose was turned on and it died out. Since 1895 there 
has been no such thing as an organised Liberal Party. As a 
pulley implies the existence of a weight and a counterpoise, so a 
party system assumes the existence of a Radical Party and a Con- 
servative Party. One is unintelligible without the other. There 
can be no Radical where there is nothing to attack; there can be no 
Conservative where there is nothing to defend. The natural laws 
which underlie the distribution of men into opposite political camps 
are eternal. There will always be a centrifugal power in politics as 
there will always be a centripetal force. In the rhythm of their 
alternating ascendencies and of their resultant influences is to be 
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found the secret of orderly progress. The operation of natural laws 
is suspended occasionally by artificial means. When human institu- 
tions fail to comply with natural laws, natural laws remain un- 
changed, the human institutions disappear. It is quite possible that 
the body of the old Radical Party might have still gone marching 
along while its soul, so to speak, was mouldering in the grave, but 
an event occurred which was destined to demonstrate that the old 
Liberal Party was a corpse which moved under the influence of 
those reflex actions which are observed in the nerves and muscles of 
a physical body after death. 

The South African war brought into prominence a new dividing 
line between Englishmen, the existence of which had only been 
discerned as “through a glass darkly.” It was observed from the 
outset that men in the closest agreement upon the solution of social 
and constitutional problems might be separated as far as the East is 
from the West on questions of Empire. Cromwell was a great con- 
stitutional reformer, and he was a pronounced imperialist. Charles II. 
and his brother were political Tories in the narrowest sense of the 
term, and they were Little Englanders. There is really no intelligible 
reason why two men who are agreed as to the ideal constitution of 
the body politic should not hold the most irreconcilable views as to 
the functions of that body when constituted ; and so it has happened. 
The tradition of old party conflicts which accepted the crude proposi- 
tion that the duty of an Opposition is to oppose, in the long run 
revealed to the man in the street the truth which had long been mani- 
fest to the political student, that the Liberal Party as it had heretofore 
been constituted, had no more vitality than a galvanised corpse. It 
happened that the inevitable struggle for supremacy in South Africa 
occurred when a Unionist Party, itself quite as heterogeneous as that 
which sat opposite to it, was in office. The natural instinct of the 
Opposition to treat everything done by a Ministry as wrong was 
intensified by another accidental circumstance, namely, the Little 
Englandism of two of the most brilliant and conspicuous members of 
the front Opposition bench. The war was indeed a crucial test. It 
opened men’s eyes at once to the fact that the old dividing lines no 
longer divided, and the old bonds no longer united. Politicians were 
put to their wits’ end to discover motives for attacking a policy with 
which they agreed, and others, a small minority, were exercised to 
find apologies for what they held to be indefensible. Chaos 
reigned supreme, though the absolutism of its rule was disguised by 
the fact that the Little England Party was utterly insignificant in 
numbers. 


The vanishing party system, which theoretically grotesque has proved 
practicelly most efficient, demanded as the essential condition of its 
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successful working that there should be two parties, and only two, in 
Parliament, and that both of them should be animated by a genuine 
desire to forward what they considered the best interests of the 
country. If the two parties took diametrically opposite views of the 
policy the real interests of the country demanded, it followed, of 
course, either that the one was right and the other wrong at any 
given crisis, or, as was more frequently the case, that the one was 
more right and less wrong than the other. In the long run, how- 
ever, the verdict of the nation demonstrated the truth of Newman’s 
favourite adage—* Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” The conviction 
entertained by both parties of the righteousness of their respective 
causes carried with it a moral element in the prosecution of political 
controversy. That, however, was not all. The Tory in Opposi- 
tion might trim his sails to catch a favouring breeze, but he never 
lost sight of the objective marked upon his chart, and the same, of 
course, is true of his rival. This circumstance made for sincerity 
in politics. On the other hand, the Opposition, whatever its com- 
plexion, was encouraged in the performance of its task by the 
expectation that sooner or later it would have to undertake the duties 
of administration. This circumstance strengthened the sense of 
responsibility in party controversy. Recklessness in Opposition is 
embarrassment in power. Unredeemed pledges are the bacilli of 
party disease. These imperfectly realised truths, superadded to the 
innate and genuine patriotism of the majority of Englishmen who 
give themselves up to politics, made out of the cumbrous and theo- 
retically impossible party machinery an engine of the utmost utility 
and advantage. 

A generation ago, however, an absolutely new element was intro- 
duced into our parliamentary system. There arose a party led by 
Mr. Parnell which was quite indifferent to all the considerations 
which constituted the safeguards of the party machine. The Irish 
Nationalists were frankly indifferent, where they were not openly 
hostile, to the welfare of Great Britain. In no circumstance could 
they ever form an administration, and therefore they were not under 
the moderating influence of a sense of responsibility. Their consti- 
tution and their objects alike constrained them to be always in oppo- 
sition. They realised that the one chance of obtaining from the 
parliamentary apparatus the exact product which they required was to 
threaten, and if necessary carry out their threats, to check all other 
legislative output. They were sufficiently strong in parliamentary 
representation to make them the arbiters of the fate of governments 
in any House of Commons which had been elected between the 
Reform Bill of 1832 and the Parliament of 1886. Even when the 
overwhelming decision of Great Britain against Home Rule deprived 
the Irish Nationalists of the power to make or unmake governments 
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as they willed, it left them with unlimited means of sanding the 
wheels of parliamentary progress. It is idle to say that they have 
abused their constitutional privileges. They possess those privileges 
by virtue of statutes passed by Parliament and sanctioned by the 
Crown, and the possessors of such constitutional rights must be— 
subject to the verdict of those who sent them to Westminster—the 
sole judges of the manner in which they shall employ their rights. 
They have no doubt strained their consciences by openly encourag- 
ing and abetting the enemies of the King to whom, under no com- 
pulsion, they have sworn an oath of allegiance. That, however, is a 
different question to the one under discussion, There is nothing in 
the oath they take, there is nothing in any statute to which they owe 
their presence in Parliament, there is nothing in any rule or regula- 
tion of the House of Commons which has been or which may yet be 
framed to prevent them from opposing an eternal veto to all British 
legislation until what they regard as the claims of the Irish have 
been satisfied. "Whatever view may be taken of the morality of the 
course of action pursued by the Nationalists, there is no room for 
denying that it has reduced the parliamentary machine practically to 
impotence. It is a curious and, so far as can be seen, an uncorre- 
lated coincidence that the party system and the parliamentary 
machine should have collapsed simultaneously. No intelligent man 
disputes the facts, though there is naturally a wide divergence of 


opinion as to their gravity, and still wider as to the appropriate 
remedy. 


Uncorrelated phenomena, however, may combine to produce joint 
results. A signalman on a railway may be seized with a fit, and the 
apparatus of an express’s automatic brake may go wrong at the 
same time; the result of these two independent accidents may be a 
catastrophe which would not have occurred in the absence of either of 
the contributory causes. There is, it is true, some vague connection 
between the collapse of the party system and the paralysis of the par- 
liamentary machine, but at most it is only casual, and the coincidence 
of the two causes is due to what we call accident. Even more remotely 
connected than the other two factors in the great constitutional 
problem with which we are confronted is the appearance of a third 
of quite incalculable magnitude. Suddenly, though not quite un- 
expectedly, there has sailed into our system a new body whose advent 
though welcome to the last degree is not the less disturbing. The 
war in South Africa has accomplished many things. It has aroused 
the world to the truth that modern scientific improvements in arms 
of precision must ultimately reverse all accepted theories of military 
tactics. It has disclosed to the people of Great Britain that, for a 
generation or so to come, the great issues before the public will be 
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those of Imperial expansion or Imperial restriction. More important, 
however, than either of these revelations of the war, is the recognition 
of the truth that Imperial federation, which was but a dream, has 
become an all but accomplished fact. It is the unexpected which as 
usual has happened. Every intelligent man who has revolved in his 
mind the possibility of federating this great Empire under one flag 
with one Imperial policy, has assumed that the first step towards the 
attainment of this goal would be the adoption of a paper scheme 
embodying the principles upon which amalgamation should be effected, 
and that the next stage would be the adhesion one by one of the colonies 
to the plan agreed upon; last of all, he anticipated that the colo- 
nies would come to the assistance of the mother country in any 
crisis which might menace her Imperial existence. That was the 
natural course of development, and the natural has been actually 
reversed. Without conditions, without stipulations as to the future, 
without claiming a voice in the settlement of the problem which has 
evoked the crisis, the Colonies have spontaneously come forward to 
uphold an Imperial flag whose very emblems and design have yet to 
be adopted. But because what was in theory the last stage has in 
practice become the first, it by no means follows that we can dispense 
with the stages which have temporarily been taken for granted. We 
have, as it were, received the advantage before we have paid the 
price. The Colonies have trusted us implicitly, and it behoves us 
to justify that confidence to the utmost. More the Colonies could 
not have done if an Imperial Constitution had been settled, signed 
and delivered. It is ours to see that the Colonies do not lose by 
their generosity. Two great and, as it seemed, insuperable obstacles 
have hitherto stood in the way of that Imperial Federation which 
Adam Smith more than a century ago conceived to be possible. 
These two obstacles were our party system and the character of our 
parliamentary machine. It may not be amiss to give the exact 
passage in which Adam Smith dealt with this problem in The Wealth 
of Nations, the first edition of which appeared in 1776 

‘‘ There is not,’’ he says,! ‘ the least probability that the British Constitution 
would be hurt by the union of Great Britain with her colonies. That constitu- 
tion, on the contrary, would be completed by it and seems to be imperfect with- 
out it. The Assembly which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
every part of the Empire, in order to be properly informed, ought certainly to 
have representatives from every part of it. That this union, however, could be 
easily effectuated, or that difficulties and great difficulties might not occur in the 
execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard of none, however, which appear 
insurmountable. The principal, perhaps, arises not from the nature of things, 


but from the prejudices and opinions of the people both on this side and on the 
other side of the Atlantic.” 





(1) The Wealth of Nations, vol. ii., p. 137. (Bohn’s Edition.) 
(2) Adam Smith, of course, was dealing in 1776 with the only colonies we possessed 
worthy of the name, those in North America. 
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‘* We on this side of the water are afraid lest the multitude of American repre- 
sentatives should overturn the balance of the Constitution and increase too much 
either the influence of the Crown on the one hand or the force of the democracy 
on the other. But if the number of American representatives were to be ir 
proportion to the produce of American taxation, the number of people to be 
managed would increase exactly in proportion to the means of managing them, 
and the means of managing to the number of people to be managed. The 
monarchical and democratic parts of the Constitution would after the union stand 
in exactly the same degree of relative force with regard to one another as they 
had done before. 

“The people on the other side of the water are afraid lest their distance 
from the seat of Government might expose them to many oppressions. But theiz 
representatives in Parliament of which the number ought from the first to be 
considerable, would easily be able to protect them from all oppression. The 
distance could not much weaken the dependency of the representative upon the 
constituent, and the former would still feel that he owed his seat in Parliament 
and all the consequence which he derived from it to the goodwill of the latter. 
It would be the interest of the former, therefore, to cultivate the goodwill by 
complaining with all the authority of a member of the Legislature, of every out- 
rage which any civil or military officer might be guilty in those remote parts of 
the Empire. The distance of America from the seat of Government, besides, the 
natives of that country might flatter themselves, with some appearance of reason 
too, would not be of very long continuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid 
progress of that country in wealth, population, and improvement, that in the 
course of little more than a century, perhaps, the produce of American might 
exceed that of British taxation. The seat of the Empire would then naturally 
remove itself to that part of the Empire which contributes most to the generat 
defence and support of the whole.”’ 


It is needless to dwell upon the magnificence of this prophecy. It 
is, however, desirable to point out that the objections which Adam 
Smith himself did not think insurmountable have virtually disap- 
peared with the development of the steam-engine and the utilisation 
of electricity. The two obstacles cited above, which Adam Smith 
took only partly into account, have practically settled themselves: 
The party system has perished from atrophy. The Parliamentary 
system is succumbing to surfeit. We have, temporarily at any rate, 
to dispense with the one, and we have certainly to reconstruct the 
other. The crucible has been heated by accident—shall we hesitate 
to take advantage of the opportunity of throwing everything into it ? 
The question which every practical statesman asks himself when 
brought face to face with u problem such as that which is now 
engaging the attention of all thoughtful men, is: What is the least 
change in our existing system which can adapt it to the new 
conditions ? 

The answer suggested here is that we should boldly separate the 
legislative and administrative functions of the House of Commons. 
Or to put it another way, that while the Executive should be respon- 
sible to Parliament for the policy it administrates, Parliament should 
be uncontrolled in the legislation it sanctions, and Le responsible 
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only to the King and country. These functions are not necessarily 
and constitutionally incorporated one with the other. They have 
grown up together as brothers, and their union has come to be 
regarded as being as intimate and indissoluble as that of the Siamese 
twins. ‘The founders of the American Constitution were most careful 
to perpetuate a severance between the Legislature and the Executive. 
In Germany the administrative authority is only indirectly hampered 
by the Legislature. In England, as Mr. Langdon-Davies has pointed 
out in a thoughtful article on the party system in the September 
issue of Macmillan’s Magazine, 


‘‘ The King was accustomed to select his chief Executive Officer from among 
the members of his Privy Council. So long as the King with his Council or at 
any rate the King, was the predominate partner in legislation, this would work 
smoothly enough; the King would appoint the tax-collector and order the tax. 
The King would appoint the head of the forces and declare the war; and 
friction would be unlikely to arise. But as the power of Parliament and 
especially of the Commons grew in England, this harmony of course ceased.” 


William III. endeavoured, as Mr. Langdon-Davies points out, to 
anticipate the American system, 


‘He selected his first Ministers without reference to personal or political 
enmities or friendships, choosing merely such of the leading members of either 
house as seemed capable of performing the duties of the various offices. But this 
method soon proved ineffectual. Slowly and by means of experiments it came to 
be recognised that the Cabinet or inner ring of Privy Councillors must consist of 
the Executive, and must be chosen from the Party in power in the House of 
Commons. . . . Two consequences of this silent and pacific revolution 
occurred at later dates. It was found not only that the Cabinet ought to com- 
prise the Executive, but to ensure harmony it ought to comprise no others... . 
Two other conventions or customs have come to be part of our Constitutional 
system. One is that the whole Cabinet is responsible for the individual action 
of each of its members; the other that there should be one First Minister 
holding some office and recognised as the head of the administration.” 


The failure of William III.’s experiment was not due to its 
inherent defects, but to the natural and at that time not unwarranted 
jealousy of increasing the authority and power of the Crown. That 
objection is never likely to be raised again ; the power and authority 
of the Crown will doubtless increase, but the increase will be in 
another direction to that which alarmed the Whig authors of our 
glorious Constitution. Of the evils resulting from the identification 
of two such different functions as legislation and administration, 
there is no need to dwell. In the midst of the greatest crisis of our 
history, the ablest Minister, the only one who could save, as his 
father had boasted before him, the only one who actually did save 
this country in the Titanic conflict with Napoleon, was thrown out 
of power, not by the failure of his Imperial policy, but owing to 
his inability to pass a measure of great domestic importance. It is 
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conceivable, though in the last degree unlikely, that an outbreak 
of passionate enthusiasm for temperance reform might transfer 
the future settlement of South Africa, and all that is involved 
therein, to the hands of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. In the past the absurd 
effects of this grotesque system were minimised by the fact that the 
people through their representatives presumably realised the price 
they had to pay for the gratification of their desire for a particular 
reform. ‘The assumption by the colonies of a portion and a large 
portion of our Imperial responsibilities has changed all that. It is not 
reasonable to expect that the Britons beyond the seas, who have 
sacrificed life and treasure in the prosecution of a policy of which 
they approved, would consent to see the execution of that policy 
paralysed or abandoned because a majority of the voters of Great 
Britain were convinced that the working man could not see a public 
house without entering it and making a beast of himself. Yet so 
long as the fate of Ministers is bound up in the success or failure of 
the legislative measures they introduce in the British Parliament, 
such contingencies are not only possible but inevitable. That, 
however, is by no means the worst that can be said of our present 
system. No country ever has suffered or is likely to suffer from a 
plethora of capable administrators. Yet as things are, Great Britain 
is precluded from utilising the services of a moiety of those at her 
disposal. As far as it is possible to see ahead, men of the 
calibre of Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and 
Sir Henry Fowler are likely to be excluded from any share in 
carrying out an Imperial policy of which they warmly approve. 
Is it not absurd that Mr. Asquith is precluded from placing 
his keen, cultivated, practical intellect at the disposal of the 
country at acritical time, because he is indignant with the educational 
theories and practices of the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst! 
Yet it needs no revolution to correct the grosser absurdities of the 
existing system. A Cabinet we must still have, deliberating in secret 
upon the vital questions which affect the Empire. That Cabinet must 
enjoy, as heretofore, the confidence of the Sovereign and of the 
House of Commons. It must be liable as before to dismissal from 
office whenever a majority in the Lower Chamber has decided by 
formal vote that it is incompetent to discharge the high duties 
entrusted to it. It is true that we should either have to dispense 
with the principle of joint Cabinet responsibility, or we should have 
to distinguish between classes of Ministers, and treat such as the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Minister of Education, &c., as being on a different footing 
from the rest of their colleagues. The great Imperial authorities, 
the Prime Minister, the Secretaries of State for the Colonies, for 
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India, and for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, must necessarily stand or fall together, 
but there is no reason why it should not be in the power of the House of 
Commons to condemn the incapacity of the head of a British 
Department of State without involving in their censure all those 
entrusted with the direction of Imperial affairs. 

The separation of legislative and executive functions would remove 
many if not all the objections, not only to Home Rule but to Colonial 
representation in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone in introduc- 
ing his first Home Rule Bill, which provided for the exclusion of 
Irish members from the English Parliament, declared that it passed 
the wit of man to devise a scheme by which Imperial and domestic 
politics could be treated separately. In an Imperial Parliament in 
which the functions of legislation and administrative criticism were 
separated, no such difficulty would be encountered. When a great 
Imperial issue was at stake, representatives from Ireland as well as 
from the Colonies would by voice and vote determine whether or not 
the Imperial Cabinet had forfeited the confidence of the Empire. On 
legislative proposals which would no longer be introduced on the sole 
responsibility of Ministers, Irish and Colonial representatives would 
have neither voice nor vote unless the people they represented were 
affected by the proposed alteration of the law. Men who one day 
found themselves in the same lobby supporting or condemning a 
Ministry, might the next day find themselves in different lobbies 
when such a subject as the maintenance or abolition of the Established 
Church was being decided. There would be an end of such 
absurdities as are now involved in the spectacle of Catholic Irish 
members walking into the lobby to destroy or to uphold the Anglican 
Church. There would be no more inconsistency in Ministers voting 
against one another on domestic questions even of the highest order 
than there is in the co-operation of a Radical art critic with a Tory 
city editor on the staff of one of our great papers. 

The indirect advantages would be nearly as valuable as the direct. 
Obstruction would die a natural death. There would be no incentive 
to its employment the moment it ceased to be a convenient weapon 
for discrediting the Government of the day. There would be an end 
of official electioneering programmes. Every candidate for a seat in 
Parliament would stand first as a supporter or an opponent of the 
Executive Government of the day, and secondly as the advocate or 
opponent of different schemes of legislation. If any embarrassment 
were felt by the electors in the preference which they might be 
called upon to show for the Imperial or domestic planks of a 
candidate’s platform, it would be overcome by the adoption of second 
ballots, which would enable the electors to choose between a variety of 
candidates. The change would leave each of the constituent parts of the 
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Empire absolute master in its own house. The Imperial Parliament 
might be left to decide whether any action taken by a local Parlia- 
ment did or did not come within the scope of Imperial politics. The 
jealousy of each for the semi-independence of his own domestic 
legislature would be a guarantee that the doctrine of Imperial in- 
tervention would only be enforced on rare and vital occasions. 

Above all, the result of separating the two unhappily-mated 
functions of Parliament would go far to eradicate one evil which 
statesmen of all parties deplore, and which circumstances compel 
statesmen of all parties to encourage. It is a commonplace of the 
platform to maintain that the foreign relations of this country should 
be excluded from the arena of Party politics. Yet what other topic 
is so productive of bitter and disastrous conflict in the House of 
Commons and the country? The explanation of this divergence 
between theory and practice is simple enough. There is naturally 
no other subject on which the bulk of the electors is less well in- 
formed or less capable of forming a sane judgment than that of our 
foreign relations. They must necessarily be involved in a secrecy 
which is not of our seeking. It is all very well to eulogise the 
principles of the new diplomacy, but in so far as the new diplomacy 
consists of playing the game with the cards exposed on the table, it 
is obviously impossible for one player to disclose his hand while the 
other jealously keeps his under the cloth. The ignorance of the public 
and the nature of the issues involved in so many of the controversies 
with foreign Powers, make it easy for the eloquent demagogue to 
inflame ill-instructed audiences on the merits or demerits of any parti- 
cular foreign policy. The agitation conducted by Mr. Gladstone in 
connection with the Bulgarian atrocities, and the fortunately abortive 
efforts to repeat the success in connection with similar outrages in 
Armenia, are illustrative and admonitory examples The motive of all 
these attacks is a desire to turn out one Ministry committed to a certain 
domestic programme in order to substitute another pledged to a 
different list of domestic reforms. The desire to meddle unnecessarily 
with the control of foreign relations would be appreciably reduced if 
the principal prize of success no longer existed. Moreover, questions of 
foreign policy could only be raised in a full house, which would com- 
prise the representatives of all the distant offshoots of the Empire 
who, in common with those who sent them to Parliament, would not 
be so easily influenced by demagogic rhetoric as the electors of the 
United Kingdom. The good sense and patriotism of the average 
Member of Parliament are to-day trammelled by party ties. We 
know by experience how supremely difficult and painful a thing it 
is to abandon watchwords which have become not only the rallying 
cries of a party, but the symbols of personal friendship. Asan 
abstract proposition, no Member of Parliament would deny that 
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loyalty to the country or to the Empire takes unquestioned precedence 
of fidelity to a party, but the mischief is that the average politician 
interprets loyalty to his country by aid of the definitions which he 
finds in his party lexicon. Remove the cause and you remove the 
effect. The revolution proposed would probably tell quite as much 
against the Executive of the day as in its favour. Had foreign 
questions been discussed and debated on their merits without regard 
to their bearings on the fortune of this or that party, we should never 
have been involved in the disastrous war in the Crimea, and we 
should not now be taxing the resources of the Empire to maintain 
our supremacy in South Africa, for not only would there have been 
no Majuba surrender, but there would have been no temptation to 
any Minister as much as to contemplate so fatal a step. 

From the point of view of legislative activity the danger would 
lie in the direction of excess of output rather than in that of 
restriction. There would no doubt be a tendency to log-rolling, but 
in any case the harvest would be that of reforming zeal minus party 
prejudices and interests, instead of as at present reforming zeal plus 
these incentives. There is another advantage to be expected from 
the system advocated, which should appeal to a very large class in this 
country. The existing system is, so far as working men representa- 
tives are concerned, another obstacle to the squaring of practice with 
theory. In the abstract everyone admits that it is to the advantage 
of the community that every large class, or that all the classes of 
which it is made up, should be directly represented in Parliament. 
The working classes of this country are incomparably the most 
numerous, and how many members do they send to the House of 
Commons? About half-a-dozen all told, and all these of the same 
political complexion. It is to the votes of the working classes that 
the present Government owes its tremendous majority, and yet every 
representative of these classes sits on the Opposition benches. The 
reasons are obvious, and need not be discussed here. One of them, 
of course, is due to the fact that as electioneering is an expensive 
business, those who pay the piper claim the right not only to choose 
the tune, but the piper as well. Under the system sketched above, 
by the aid of second ballots and by charging election expenses on the 
local or Imperial funds, there would undoubtedly sit in the House of 
Commons many excellent representatives of the industrial classes 
representing very diverse political and Imperial views. There are 
many collateral questions raised by this proposition into which it is 
obviously impossible to enter now. The question would necessarily 
arise whether the bulk of local legislation should be dealt with by 
grand committees of representatives of the several nationalities 
within the Empire, or should be remitted to local and subordinate 
parliaments. There is much to be said in favour of either of these 
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expedients, but whichever were adopted, it would not interfere with 
the operation of the policy or of the scheme here advocated. Even if 
the principle of “ Home Rule all round”’ were recognised there would 
be work enough and interesting enough to attract the best men from 
all parts of the Empire to the Imperial Parliament. It is true that 
the allurements of a constant struggle for the loaves and fishes of 
office would no longer be a determining motive in the choice of a 
political career. But it would be an insult to the intelligence and 
patriotism of men of ability throughout the Empire to assert that 
the task of shaping the policy of the Empire and of devising means 
to give practical effect to that policy, would not be sufficient attraction 
to draw them to Westminster. 

One word more: what we understand by the Government of the 
day, is a collection of Ministers, some of them charged with purely 
Imperial duties, some with services exclusively local, and a third class 
which is responsible for departments partly Imperial and partly local. 
Under the reformed system, certain departments of State such as the 
Home Office, the Board of Trade, the Education Department, and 
others, would be under the control of Ministers who would not be 
members of the Imperial Executive. It would be desirable that they 
should be appointed directly by the King, subject of course to the 
provision that a hostile vote in either House would cause their dis- 
missal. ‘The nucleus of the Imperial Cabinet would be the Prime 
Minister, the Secretaries of State for War, the Colonies, and for 
India, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. That would give us six members—a number nearly 
as much too small as the present bloated Cabinet is too large. In 
the United States the number depends upon the uncontrolled will of 
the President, but rarely exceeds nine or ten. If we add to the 
members already indicated the Lord Chancellor of England, we 
should have three vacancies for Colonial representatives without 
bringing the number of the Executive up toadozen. Naturally 
these representatives of Britain beyond the seas would be chosen by 
the Prime Minister in conformity with the existing system which 
defers in practice, if not in theory, to the wishes and interests of those 
chiefly concerned. These, after all, though details of the greatest 
importance, are still matters of detail. 

The principle to which it is sought to give expression in this 
article is, of course, too large to be dealt with exhaustively in the 
pages of a magazine. But at any rate it is to be hoped that the 
main object of this article has been made clear. That object is to 
show that the legislative and Executive functions of Parliament and, 
consequently, of the Ministry, are not inseparably united; that in 
other countries they have an independent existence, that the failure 
of attempts to divorce them in the United Kingdom have been due 
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to causes which no longer exist ; that Imperial advantages of the first 
order would result from such a division; that one and perhaps the 
most important step would have been taken towards the solution of 
the problems of Imperial Federation and of delegated Home Rule ; 
that the change would place at the disposal of the Empire the 
administrative capacity of one half of the leading men now engaged 
in public life; that the path of legislation would be smoothed by the 
removal of the chief incentive to obstruction, and that the foreign 
policy of the Empire would in fact, as it is now in theory, be kept 
outside the arena of what are called party politics; that labour 
would be adequately represented in Parliament; and that politics 
as a whole would be viewed from a higher standpoint and conducted 
on a loftier plane than is now possible. If most of these anticipations 
or any of them are realisable, then it is not an excessive claim to 
make that the principle above outlined should receive the careful 
consideration not only of statesmen but of intelligent persons of all 
classes and of all conditions. 
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Ir is clear to every one that the death of Li Hung Chang will make 
a material difference in the position of affairs in the Far East, but it 
is difficult to say with any degree of confidence what that difference 
will exactly be; for whether the European or the Chinese view of his 
character be taken, his disappearance is a mixture of loss and gain. 
If regard be only paid to the value of his influence as driving the 
cumbrous machine of State in China to discharge the routine work of 
diplomatic relationship, or of his unique position from experience, 
achievement and personal ascendency, which enabled him sometimes 
to compel his invertebrate Government to take necessary decisions 
when matters seemed in a hopeless tangle and deadlock—then his 
death might be termed a loss. If on the other hand we think only 
of the malign influences to which he had latterly succumbed, of the 
perverse conviction that induced him to regard England with hostility 
and contempt, and Russia with blind devotion and admiration— 
then his death can only be considered a gain. Nor will this con- 
clusion be changed if the requirements and safety of China are 
thought of. No improvement in her position could be expected from 
a man who, nominally the friend of progress, never introduced a 
reform that the tests of time and danger did not show to be hollow 
and illusory, and whose only dexterity lay in covering over the 
rottenness that was sapping the strength and wasting the vast resources 
of his country. Not only was Li too old, too prejudiced and too much 
tied by a vicious system to carry out any improvement in the ad- 
ministration of China, but his faults and failings made him the chief 
obstruction in the path of any sound and beneficial reform. 

But although he had fallen, and for just reasons, from his high 
pinnacle of fame among us, Li Hung Chang had played far too 
important a part in his own country, and especially in regard to its 
external relations, for his share in making history even when 
disastrous and discreditable for the cause he represented, to be 
altogether ignored or slighted. No English Pro-Consul would 
think now of repeating the compliment paid him in 1883 by a 
Governor of Hong-Kong, who, on being told by Li that he was born 
in the year that the great Napoleon died, responded by suggesting 
that he had been sent into the world because Nature abhorred a 
vacuum. The last twenty years have provided abundant material 
for a more correct appreciation of his character than was made in 
days when one of the plans for reforming China consisted in placing 
him on the throre as Emperor. Of this scheme General Gordon, in 
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a letter to myself, said: “Li Hung Chang as Emperor, if such a 
thing came to pass, would be worse than the present Emperor, for he 
is sharp and clever, would unite China under a Chinese dynasty, and 
be much more troublesome to deal with.” Undoubtedly he would 
have proved so, and under his unrestrained guidance his country would 
have moved much more rapidly towards dissolution. It is curious as 
well as interesting to note the opinion of the Japanese Minister in 
London, Baron Hayashi, affirming that Li was a patriot and devoted 
to what he conceived to be his country’s interests. If that be really 
true, then it furnishes one of the strongest reasons for entertaining 
pessimistic views about the future of China as an independent State. 
What hope can be felt for a country where the patriotism of the 
most experienced and presumably the most intelligent of her men 
could take such an erratic course, and so often run counter to her 
most obvious interests? In China we know that contradictions rule 
the day, and Baron Hayashi may be perfectly correct as to Li’s 
motives, but we, at least, could place no faith in a Chinese official 
who steered his course by the directions of the Russian representative 
in Peking. Nor could any reasonable expectation of Chinese 
regeneration be founded on advice given by such a minister, or on 
any nominal reforms that he might consent to adopt. They could 
only have proved as hollow and deceptive asthe reform of the Chinese — 
army and navy which he was alleged to have effected between 1870 
and 1894, and which the Japanese war showed to be all a fiction. 
Looking back on the long career of the dead satrap it need not be 
denied that it contained one period of good work and genuine 
achievement. During the great national peril caused by the Taeping 
rebellion he did as much as any other official to save the dynasty. 
Nominally the subordinate lieutenant of Tseng Kwofan, father of 
the Marquis Tseng, he was entrusted with the difficult task of over- 
coming the strongest armies of the rebels holding Soochow and the 
line of the Grand Canal under their ablest leaders. There is no doubt 
that the operations entrusted to his direction formed the decisive 
phase of the long struggle, and he cannot be deprived of a very large 
share in the credit for bringing them to a successful termination. 
He obtained by his persistence and good management the sinews of 
war which enabled not only the Ever-Victorious Army, but also 
several Chinese armies as well, to keep the field during the greater 
part of two years. His vanity, great as it was, never induced him 
to lead an army in person, but his support and regular provision of 
funds and supplies alone enabled all the forces to continue the 
desperate and sanguinary struggle to a victorious conclusion. It has 
been recently asserted that Li wished to appropriate all the credit to 
himself for the suppression of the Taeping rebellion, and to minimise 
the services of General Gordon. This is a random statement for 
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which no evidence can be produced. Li always testified to the value 
and indispensable character of Gordon’s co-operation. If his testi- 
mony had not been of the most eulogistic character Gordon would 
never have received the Yellow Jacket, the very highest honour that 
the Emperor could bestow on a Chinese general. Indeed, Li’s un- 
grudging recognition of the magnitude of Gordon’s services and the 
nobility of his disposition was the most redeeming feature in his own 
character. It was demonstrated at the time of the Taeping war, 
again when the news of the Khartoum tragedy arrived, and finally 
during Li’s residence in London. His appreciation of Gordon was 
of the most complete kind, and it was apparently sincere. 

The mention of the Taeping rebellion must inevitably revive the 
recollection of the great tragedy at Soochow, when the Taeping 
Wangs were murdered by Li’s orders. The true account of the 
whole affair was told for the first time in my “ Life of Gordon,” but 
as the story of Gordon pursuing Li Hung Chang about the camp 
with a loaded revolver in his hand has been revived, it seems desirable 
to explain again exactly what took place. With regard to the story, 
Sir Henry Gordon, in his book on his brother, wrote: “it is not a 
fact”; and again, “it is a complete misrepresentation.”’ 

In December, 1863, the Taeping Wangs inside Soochow, finding 
themselves in extremis, prepared to surrender by murdering the leader 
who was in favour of resistance to the bitter end. The negotiations 
for surrender were completed, and Gordon made it a condition of the 
convention that “ the lives of all the Wangs should be spared.” As 
further evidence of good faith and personal responsibility, Gordon 
took the oath of brotherhood withthe Lar Wang. Immediately after 
this Gordon moved his own force, the Ever-Victorious Army, to 
Quinsan, to remove it from the temptation of sacking the captured 
town. He was accordingly without any available force at his 
disposal, having kept back only one small steamer for his own 
conveyance, on the day of the occurrence of the massacre. The 
following is a very brief summary of what happened :— 

Gordon and Sir Halliday Macartney were standing on the wall 
near the Low Mun gate of Soochow when the Chinese General Ching 
entered at the head of some troops. Questioned as to whether the 
interview between Li and the Wangs had gone off well, Ching first 
showed confusion, and then stated that they had raised difficulties 
about the conditions of surrender. Gordon then asked Macartney to 
find Lar Wang and tell him that he must comply with the stipula- 
tions. We will follow Macartney first. He proceeded to Lar 
Wang’s palace, where he learnt by the significant pantomime of one 
of the servants that something grave had happened, and that the 
chief had been executed. Macartney then proceeded to Li’s camp, 
but on arriving there he found that he had left, and that no one 
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knew where he was. Some hours were thus occupied, and by this 
time it was generally known what had occurred. After Macartney’s 
departure Gordon questioned his own interpreter, who said that he 
thought ‘there was something improper.” Proof positive of this was 
furnished a little later when Gordon asked one of his lieutenants, 
Prince F. von Wittgenstein, to cross the creek in a boat, and report 
what he saw. He found nine headless bodies, whereupon Gordon 
himself crossed to identify them and returned bearing with him in a 
cloak the head of Lar Wang. 

Upon this Gordon wrote to Li Hung Chang a very strong letter 
upbraiding him for his breach of faith, and calling upon him to 
resign his post of Governor of the Province, and to hand over the 
seals of office so that Gordon might hold them until the Emperor 
knew what had occurred, and could make a new appointment, Fail- 
ing compliance, Gordon threatened to separate himself and his force 
from the Imperialists, to retake from them all the places he had 
recovered, and to restore them to the Taepings. On receiving that 
letter Li Hung Chang hastened in his turn to seek for Macartney, so 
that he might have its contents translated, and at last they met in 
the latter’s camp. On reading Gordon’s letter Macartney declined to 
translate it, but at Li’s request he retained it, and eventually it was 
handed over to the late Sir Harry Parkes. Li Hung Chang then 
gave Macartney a mission to perform. He entrusted to him his 
explanation of what had been done, and his complete exoneration of 
Gordon. The remarkable point in these instructions was the frank 
acknowledgment of what had been done and his full acceptance of 
responsibility. ‘This is China, not Europe,” he added, but if he 
had known Western history better he might have said, “ I have only 
done what was common practice in Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and not altogether unknown there in the nineteenth.” 

Macartney undertook the commission, and he left the same evening 
for Quinsan, whither Gordon had retired. "We must remember that 
the matter had become more than a personal one. The whole fortune 
of the war was in question. Gordon’s threats promised to undo all 
that had been accomplished. The very fate of China hung in the 
balance. Those who had an opportunity of composing the trouble 
would have committed a crime if they had shirked responsibility. 
Macartney reached Quinsan in the middle of the night, and he did 
not see Gordon till the break of day. Then he saw him in his 
bedroom under the influence of grief and horror, holding the still 
bleeding head of the murdered Lar Wang in his hand. The scene 
that followed a few hours later in the breakfast room downstairs 
has become historical. Gordon, almost speechless for rage, scarcely 
muttering coherently “ None of your tame counsels for me,’ and 
Macartney endeavouring to pour oil on troubled waters and to avert 
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a collision, the result of which none could foresee, and in the end 
finding himself baffled and hastening away to Soochow to make such 
preparations as he could against the coming storm. Gordon did 
actually move his troops out of Quinsan, but at last reason regained 
her sway, and all would have been well if in an ill-advised moment 
he had not penned an unfortunate despatch to the British general at 
Shanghai stating that “I blush to think that Li could have got an 
Englishman to undertake a mission of such a nature.” Reflection 
soon showed the injustice of this comment, and seven months later 
the North China Herald published a letter over Gordon’s signature 
saying that he was “extremely sorry” for having penned this 
censure, and that he considered Macartney had been actuated by the 
same public considerations as led to his own resumption of the command. 

With regard to Gordon’s return to the command after two months’ 
inaction, it is right to say that he was more largely influenced by 
General Brown’s representation that he ought not to leave his good 
work half finished and in risk of being undone than by Li Hung 
Chang’s requests and promises that nothing further should be done 
to shock his feelings. The cloud in Gordon’s mind toward Li Hung 
Chang was not finally dispelled until the year 1880, when Gordon 
went to China in the belief that Li had sent for him to help his 
country at the moment of threatened war with Russia. But in Li’s 
own mind there never had been any cloud at all. The execution of 
the Wangs was quite an ordinary occurrence. Rebels were not 
entitled to any other fate, and to him it was inconceivable that anyone 
should trouble his head about them for twenty-four hours after the 
event. As he did not know the contents of Gordon’s letter he never 
realised the magnitude of his indignation, or the hostile purport of 
his intentions. Li had always a sneaking feeling of gratitude for 
Gordon, because he knew that his achievements as leader of the Ever- 
Victorious Army contributed to build up his own reputation. 

Li’s reward came in 1870 when his elevation to the Viceroyship of 
Pechihli placed him at the helm of Chinese affairs. By a conciliatory 
attitude towards foreigners, by lavish orders to contractors, by the 
support at least in promises of railway and mining schemes, he 
acquired a name among Europeans for wisdom and good sense, pro- 
bably far in excess of his qualifications and merit. Certainly he 
averted by timely concessions war on several occasions with France, 
England and Japan, and at the time of the Livadia treaty, he gained 
much credit by saving Chung How’s life, taking Queen Victoria’s 
telegram himself to the Empress-Dowager, when the members of the 
Tsungli Yamen declared that they dared not present it. These 
successes were of a negative character. He gave way gracefully, he 
paid large sums out of the Customs cheerfully, and he promised 
reforms and general improvements freely ; but all the time his main 
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object was to save his face with his own countrymen, and to satisfy 
them that they were besting the foreigners at every turn. No 
political juggler ever displayed greater dexterity, and he seemed to 
satisfy the expectations of all his observers, whether in his own 
country or abroad, until, in an evil hour, he fell foul of the Japanese. 

Before that passage in his career he had passed through one serious 
ordeal in the war with France over Tonking. Here he had to deal 
with an important question that could not be settled by a few polite 
phrases, and he exhibited vacillation and a habit of self-contradiction 
that greatly shook the faith of his admirers. He did not know his 
own mind, he had no positive convictions of his own, and consequently 
it was no wonder that he could not make the policy of his Govern- 
ment reasonably firm. China’s claims to suzerainty over the Anamese 
kingdom of which Tonking was a dependency, were shadowy in the 
extreme, and nothing would have been lost by dropping them. Li 
Hung Chang saw this, and the treaty that he signed with Captain 
Fournier on 11th May, 1884, recognised this, and seemed to avert 
the risk of war. Unfortunately all was not above board in this 
transaction. The Chinese and French drafts did not agree in a 
material point. The substantive question was the surrender of 
Langson to the French, and the copy left in Captain Fournier’s hands 
mentioned a specific date for its performance. When in due course 
a French force moved forward to occupy Langson, it was attacked 
and beaten by the Black Flags. Then Li Hung Chung produced 
his copy of the Fournier convention, on which there was no date 
fixed for the evacuation of Langson. No one but a Chinaman would 
have imagined that so childish a device could impose on any one, nor 
did Li Hung Chang indulge such an idle hope, The truth was that 
he had sought to save his face with his own people by being as vague 
as possible about the evacuation of Langson, and he trusted to the 
chapter of accidents that there would be no miscarriage. 

In any case he overreached himself, for the French Government 
demanded an immediate apology, and an indemnity of ten millions 
sterling. This demand was obviously excessive. If the French had 
been more reasonable, ample satisfaction would have been given to 
them, and Li Hung Chang would have been discredited ten years 
earlier than he was. The excess of their claims saved him, and Li 
Hung Chang became the popular champion. The hostilities that 
followed revealed a capacity for passive resistance on the part of the 
Chinese, that was not unexpected. The French soon perceived the 
difficulty of an undertaking where the game was not worth 
the candle, and before another twelve months had gone round, were 
ready to conclude a second peace. Li Hung Chang had been en- 
trusted with the conduct of the war, on which vast sums had been 
expended, at least nominally, for it was openly said that a large part 
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of them passed into the coffers of Li himself, and his patroness, the 
Empress Dowager. However that may be, the Chinese authorities 
showed extraordinary apathy and indifference, although both at 
Langson and at Kelung, in Formosa, French arms made no progress. 
Under such circumstances, both sides were predisposed to peace, and 
that concluded between M. Patenotre and Li, in June, 1885, 
merely added an indemnity of £160,000 to the conditions of the 
Fournier Convention. The Chinese were very well satisfied with that 
arrangement, and if Li’s reputation as an organiser of war was not 
improved, that at least as a diplomatist remained undiminished. 

It was his mismanagement of affairs in Corea that first opened the 
eyes of onlookers as to the quality of his statesmanship. Here he 
had to show whether he possessed real capacity and whether he 
knew how to mould the course of events to the interests and necessi- 
ties of his country. He adopted a policy that placed before itself 
two objects which were mutually destructive. He sought to confirm 
and strengthen China’s ancient suzerain claims over Corea, and at the 
same time he incited the Corean Government to establish its position 
as a kingdom by entering into treaty relations with the Powers and 
deputing envoys abroad. The curious proceeding of trying to 
demonstrate at the same time the dependence and the independence 
of the Hermit State revealed the illogical train of thought which 
guided the projects of the Chinese Bismarck. It was the more 
discouraging for China’s friends because it was evinced with regard 
to a question of such capital importance as the future possession of 
Corea, which used to be called “ China’s right arm of defence.’””? The 
tortuous and contradictury action of the Chinese at Seoul, in 1881-5, 
was the true beginning of all China’s subsequent misfortunes, and Li 
Hung Chang personally was wholly to blame. Once he sanctioned 
and encouraged the despatch of Corean envoys abroad, he should have 
stood by his guns, abandoned all China’s pretensions over Corea, and 
left that country to work out its destiny in the family of nations. 

Whatever advantages China possessed in Corea from ancient times, 
and by the efforts of her resident, Yuan Shih Kai, who has just succeeded 
Li Hung Chang as Viceroy of Pechihli, were all lost during the 1885 
negotiations with Japan. Whether Li did not grasp the importance 
of the question, or whether he was out-mancouvred by the Japanese 
envoy, the Marquis Ito, does not greatly matter. He signed the 
Tientsin Convention on 18th April, 1885, withdrawing all Chinese 
troops and engaging that China would never send troops again to 
that country without duly informing Japan. Instead of reconciling 
herself to that position, China continued to intrigue in Corea, promis- 
ing herself a complete recovery of her old predominance whenever she 
felt strong enough to ignore the Tientsin Convention. When China 
had bought some very fine ships and constructed two excellent naval 
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harbours, she conceived that she was strong enough to risk a quarrel 
with Japan. Li Hung Chang interfered in Corean affairs just as if 
he were master of the country. His agents murdered Kim-ok-Kium, 
a Corean reform leader, at Shanghai, and when the Tong Haks or 
reformers, with whom this man had been working, took up arms to 
change the government of their country, Li sent Chinese troops to 
Asan. He informed the Japanese of this proceeding, and the 
rapidity with which his neighbours thereupon threw a larger force 
into the country should have inspired him with caution. In this 
critical situation Li revived China’s claim to consider Corea as a 
vassal state, and loftily rejected Japan’s proposal, that the two States 
should undertake together its reform. Reform in Japanese eyes was 
a serious duty, in those of Li Hung Chang it was a mere pleasantry. 
While Li Hung Chang was playing with the fire, the Japanese 
struck three vigorous blows. They seized the King of Corea and his 
capital, they intercepted and destroyed the Chinese reinforcements 
on board the Kowshing, and they defeated or dispersed the Chinese 
garrison at Asan. Through trying to steal a march on the Japanese 
Li badly burnt his fingers. He had blundered into war with Japan 
just as he had done with France ten years before, and again he 
was taken quite unprepared. The brief struggle that followed 
shattered the military reputation of China and destroyed her costly 
navy and naval harbours. Li’s own reputation as a statesman was 
irretrievably ruined, but still his diplomatic astuteness availed to 
lighten the blow of defeat by the reasonable conditions he obtained 
at Shimonoseki. This minor achievement could not conceal the fact 
that he was the person responsible for China’s downfall. In twenty- 
four years he had expended on military and naval reforms incalculable 
sums. His confident assurances had imposed on everyone a belief 
that China was strong, and now in a short and decisive struggle this 
strength had dissolved into air and ashes like a piece of touch-paper. 
Li returned from Shimonoseki to encounter the frowns of his 
Emperor. He was only enabled to escape from their natural con- 
sequence by the protection of his old ally the Empress Dowager. 
She was herself nominally in retirement at the Summer Palace. 
Although able to save his life, she could not restore to him the post of 
Viceroy of Pechihli from which the Emperor removed him. This 
loss was deeply felt by Li Hung Chang, for it deprived him not 
merely of the official salary attached to it, but of abundant ways of 
adding to it. It was while groping about to find the means 
of recovering this position, or at least of some equivalent, that 
Li fell under the influence of the Russian Minister, Count 
Cassini. From any English representative he had nothing to hope ; 
his best if not his sole chance lay in an arrangement with the Russian 
Minister and in promoting the projects that this functionary approved 
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of. It was at this juncture that Li fell away from England. With 
his usual dexterity he strove to cover his own designs by representing 
that he had come to the deliberate conclusion that England’s power 
was on the wane and that Russia represented the future paramount 
influence in Asia. The chief evidence that he advanced in support 
of this portentous conclusion was that we had not intervened in July, 
1894, to prevent Japan from attacking China. His explanation did 
not hoodwink anybody, not even himself. For his own selfish pur- 
poses he attached himself to Russia, and devoted all his ingenuity to 
the circumvention of all plans and proposals from our Government 
for the benefit of his own country. 

His knowledge, his unscrupulousness, and his hold over many of his 
fellow-countrymen made Li Hung Chang a valuable ally for any 
Power, and it so happened that he could render the very services of 
which the Russian Minister most had need. The side for which he 
fought could not but enjoy an immense superiority over every other 
in the battle for contracts and concessions. Above all things he 
could give early and useful information. It was rather a fall for a 
Chinese dictator to become tale-bearer to the Russian Legation, but 
Li Hung Chang did not seem conscious of the descent. 

But before Li Hung Chang could be of real use to Russia he had 
to be rehabilitated and restored to high station. From the summer of 
1895 to the spring of 1896 he was a very miserable individual, living 
in seclusion without office. If the Empress Dowager had been 
worsted in her struggle with the Emperor, Li’s life would not have 
been worth an hour’s purchase. Even her success did not imme- 
diately avail to restore Li to office. He had to be brought back by a 
side wind, and it came from Russia. 

The preparations for the Czar’s coronation had been so far advanced 
that the Chinese representative at that ceremony had been nominated 
and approved of by the Russian Government. Notwithstanding 
this approbation by his own Government, Count Cassini represented 
to the Tsungli Yamen that China ought to depute some prominent 
personage, and he suggested Li Hung Chang. The proposal put 
forward with discretion and pressed with energy was carried into 
effect, and Li Hung Chang was invested with the title and import- 
ance of Ambassador and Envoy Extraordinary. There is no necessity 
to dwell on the well-remembered incidents of his European tour and 
return vid America. In Russia he did some practical business, on the 
Continent generally he misled everybody with illusory promises, and 
in England he endeavoured to obtain a promise for the revision of 
the tariff. In this part of his self-imposed mission, for the credentials 
he received from his Emperor were confined to Russia, he met with 
complete failure, and he returned to his own country with sentiments 
of increased bitterness towards us because we declined to play his 
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game. He left equal disappointment behind him everywhere except 
in Russia, where he signed the Secret Treaty that supplied the 
lever which the Russian Government has used in every subsequent 
move with regard to Manchuria and Mongolia. 

Before Li left Peking for Europe he was Russia’s ally, but he 
returned to China her bound slave. We need not inquire too closely 
into all his reasons for doing her work. He had put his name and 
seal to a definite covenant, and he was obliged by the insistence of 
his partners to carry out the stipulations of the deed. In China the 
Kuropean Mission had slightly restored his reputation. It had at 
least brought him before the world, and made people in China think 
that his experience might still be useful against foreigners. What 
they discovered was that while he was perfectly willing to oppose and 
thwart some Europeans, and especially England, all the resources of 
his artfulness and experience were at the service of Russia. It took 
time to make this discovery, and perhaps the full truth only dawned 
on his countrymen when they saw M. Lessar invading the precincts 
of the death chamber. 

When Li Hung Chang returned to China in October, 1896, he 
waited at Shanghai to survey his position, for his head was not yet 
out of danger. He wasstill without administrative office, and he soon 
learnt that as long as the matter rested with the Emperor he would 
never receive an appointment. But he was still a member of the 
Tsungli Yamen, and as soon as he felt that he could do so with 
safety, he proceeded to Peking to resume his seat on that board. A 
further interval ensued until the Chinese were called upon to make 
the successive grants of Kiaochau, Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei to 
Germany, Russia and England respectively. In the spring of 1898, 
immediately after the signature of those leases, Li was required to 
fulfil the letter of his compact under the Secret Treaty which is the 
Treaty of Alliance of the Blue Books, and the subsidiary ‘agreement 
with the Russo-Chinese Bank of 27th August, 1896, by supporting the 
demand of a Franco-Belgian syndicate to construct a railway from 
Peking to Hankow. This project is generally called the Belgian 
agreement, and it would never have been carried through but for the 
support of Russia and the efforts of Li Hung Chang. Li was the 
only member of the Yamen who knew anything about the conditions 
of the contract which he declared to be unobjectionable, but still the 
suspicions of the other members were aroused and they refused to 
ratify the contract. For a moment it seemed as if the British 
Minister had carried the day, but the hope was illusory. As soon as 
Sir Claude MacDonald left the room, Li Hung Chang made an angry 
speech to the effect that China was bound to do as Russia told her, 
and the Russian Minister himself supported these statements with 
threats. T'wo days later the Yamen hurriedly ratified the contract, and 
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Sir Claude was confronted with the fait accompli. The stormy interview 
in which the British Minister accused them of breach of faith pro- 
vided poor satisfaction, and even his denunciation of Li as “ hostile 
to all British interests” did not greatly mend matters, although it 
was followed a few days later by the dismissal of Li from the Yamen. 
Many persons were puzzled at the time by Li’s apparent disgrace 
in the moment of a victory, but we now know it to have been due 
to the indifference of the Manchu faction, which had begun the 
usurpation of all the posts in the administration. The first coup 
@ état in September, 1898, which brought the Empress-Dowager back 
to power, was not attended with any benefits to Li Hung Chang. 
The Manchu princes regarded him with the same dislike and con- 
tempt as the young Emperor, and as they were hatching a plot to 
get rid of all the Europeans, they were not likely to make a confi- 
dant of one who was well known to be leagued with one of the 
Powers. Instead of being restored to power as the consequence of 
the overthrow of the Reform Party, Li was curtly despatched to look 
after the banks of the Yellow River, which were in need of repair. 
Among many acts of duplicity, Li Hung Chang must at least be 
acquitted of active participation in promoting the plot of the 
Manchus in connection with the Boxer rising. He could not help 
knowing what was coming, and abandoning his ambition to recover 
the Pechihli Viceroyship, he accepted that at Canton, and thus 
removed himself from the immediate scene of the political earth- 
quake engineered by Prince Yuan and his associates. It was thus 
made clear that however much Li might have deteriorated in other 
respects, he knew how to provide for his own safety. His recall to 
power after the collapse of the Boxers, his reappointment to the 
coveted post of Viceroy of Pechihli, and his posing once more before 
his people as the deus ex machind in their relations with the Treaty 
Powers revived the memories of the old time, when Li and China 
were convertible terms. But he could not escape from the conse- 
quences of his misdeeds. Nemesis was at his elbow in the person 
of M. Lessar. The time had come to convert into current coin the 
paper promises of 1896. They had to be “declared binding for 
ever” in a new Convention, and the Russian Minister became 
peremptory and pressing like one who holds a debtor at his mercy. 
His pressure was just one degree too hard, for it shook the life out of 
the aged Minister, and the Manchurian Convention is still unsigned. 
The death of Li Hung Chang is opportune for his country and it 
may secure for her a respite. There is certainly no official left whose 
seal will be useful to Russia. Yuan Shih Kai has become Viceroy 
of Pechihli. He is not inclined to be the tool of Russia or of anyone 
else. He is also not likely to seek the dangerous honours of a 
Plenipotentiary, which commission would alone render his seal of 
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value for the conclusion of a convention. Prince Ching is what we 
would call a respectable politician whose chief characteristic is a desire 
to avoid responsibility. Any other officials of prominence are at 
Shanghai or in the Yangtse Valley. They have never shown any 
wish to serve Russia, but rather to regard her as the national enemy. 
One of their chief charges against Li Hung Chang was his subservience 
to Russia. They are certainly not going to offer to step into his 
shoes and to complete what he promised. There is consequently no 
one left to do his work towards Russia and to fulfil his engagements 
towards that Power. His countrymen may breathe again, for if 
Russia attempts to seize by violence what she hoped to gain by 
craft, the Japanese and others are looking on vigilantly and prepared 
to intervene at the psychological moment. 

China may look forward to a brief breathing space, or at least to 
protection if she is threatened with violence. But will she turn it to 
good account, or has she the men to enable her to do so? With all 
his faults and failings Li Hung Chang was the one Chinese official 
with whom it was possible to conduct business. The Ministers who 
signed the Protocol the other day would testify to that truth as freely 
and fully as Sir Thomas Wade and other diplomatists of an earlier 
generation. But for Li the peace negotiations would have been 
spun out indefinitely, and gone on perhaps until there was another 
catastrophe in China. In this respect there is no one left to take up 
his work. The Yangtse Viceroys are honest and well meaning, but 
impossible as responsible directors of Chinese policy. The Manchu 
princes cut off last year all the officials of promise, like the 
unfortunate Chang-yin-Huan. The Chinese envoys at foreign courts 
are men without the required standing to fill high office in China. 
There remains only Yuan Shih Kai. He has already shown himself 
a strong man, exceedingly resolute, and animated by patriotic 
motives. There is less fear of his proving weak than of his failing to 
appreciate the present lamentable condition of his country. Hisself- 
confidence, his pride as a Chinaman, may urge him to rush blindly 
on the difficulties and perils that surround him and his country, 
instead of attempting the reforms, the reorganisation, which in time 
would enable China to confront and overcome them. Of his courage 
and honesty there is no doubt, but what is wanted in a Chinese 
statesman at this moment is patience, tact, and something of that 
dexterity which Li Hung Chang never failed to exhibit. We must 
hope that Yuan will display all the required qualities, and that to 
supplement them there will be a more vigorous assertion of British 
influence at Peking than we have seen there for many years. 

Demerrivs C. BoutcEr, 











NEXT SESSION’S EDUCATION BILL. 


Tut Government is pledged through the leader of the House of 
Commons to give ‘“‘ an early and honourable place” next Session to 
the question of National Education ; and, no doubt, many of the 
supporters of the present Administration will do their best this 
autumn to stimulate their Parliamentary friends into something 
approaching concern for this vital problem of the proper equipment 
of our people. That the process will not be an easy one most of 
those who know the facts of the past six years will agree. Four 
years ago, ina moment of unwonted frankness, the Government’s 
own Education Minister brutally told a Bristol audience that the 
many and pressing educational reforms which the safety and pros- 
perity of the country so urgently demand were not attended to, 


“because the members of the Government were selected from a class which 
was not entirely convinced of the necessity or the desirability of higher education 
for the people. They held the opinion, which was sometimes expressed by great 
professors of Universities in their speeches, that there were certain functions 
which had to be performed in the modern life of civilised communities which 
were best performed by people ignorant and brutish.’’ 


Here, I suggest, we have the key-note of the attitude of the Cecil 
party in the Government towards Education. If my contention 
seem unjust, perhaps it will not be out of place to recall the fact 
that one of Lord Salisbury’s first public utterances after his ap- 
pointment as Prime Minister in 1895 was to express the regret that 
we could not have “‘ written up over every School Board school in 
the country, in letters two feet long, Mr. Forster's statement that in 
his belief the School Board rate would never exceed 3d. in the 
pound!” 

Of course very many members of the Unionist Party are quite as 
keen on the Education Question as their political opponents sitting 
upon the opposite benches. They have not failed to connote the 
signs of the times. They recognise that mere physical superiority 
will avail little in the acute intellectual struggles of the immediate 
future. The lesson of the Consular Reports of the past ten or 
twelve years has not been altogether overlooked by them; and they 
are eagerly ready to admit that it is to the proper education of the 
children of the people that we must look if we are to maintain our 
position amongst the nations of the world. This being so, I have no 
doubt whatever that they are just as much irritated at the indiffer- 
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ence shown by their Front Bench generally towards this problem 
as I myself am; and it would not surprise me at all to find the 
present Administration going on the rocks because of the fatal 
tendency of most of its leaders to pooh-pooh educational reform 
as a mere hobby of the faddist and the crank. Practically the 
Government has no policy at all in the matter of education. If 
the pressure be sufficiently persistent it will yield and hastily 
draft what it is pleased to call an Education Bill. That Bill it 
will promptly withdraw on the slightest provocation. And when it 
does make up its mind to push something through it foments irrita- 
tion and accentuates political differences for the barren purpose of 
putting upon the Statute Book a grotesque, childish, and inept piece 
of legislation like the Cockerton Act of last Session. 

But whilst the Government itself has no educational policy what- 
ever, the same cannot be said of Sir John Gorst. Sir John Gorst 
knows exactly what he wants, and is not over scrupulous in the 
methods he adopts to secure his ends. When he came to the office of 
Vice-President of the Education Council in 1895 he definitely set 
himself to replace the directly-elected Local Education Authority— 
that is to say, the School Board—by an Education Committee drawn 
from the local Municipal Council. This policy of “ municipalising ” 
the local control of education was the fundamental feature of his Bill 
of 1896, and there is, no doubt, a great deal to be said for it. Most 
people will admit that we have already too many local authorities in 
this country ; and that these, in the first place, involve an unneces- 
sary expenditure of considerable sums of public money on duplica- 
tions of officialism, in the second place tend to reduce public interest 
in local elections, and in the third offer no security whatever for 
effective local government. The idea, therefore, of giving each 
community a paramount Council directing through its various com- 
mittees all its local affairs is undoubtedly a fascinating one; and I 
will do Sir John Gorst the justice of admitting that in his desire to 
suppress the School Board, it is probably towards this ideal that he 
has been working. 

I have said that he has not been over scrupulous in his methods. 
When Parliament refused in 1896 to set up the principle which his 
Bill sought to introduce, he immediately set to work with considerable 
ingenuity, and a success, by-the-bye, that was a striking testimony to 
the public indifference as to what happens in the educational world, 
to work that principle in through the agency of Departmental 
Administration. The result is that to-day most people would be 
vastly astonished at the extent to which Municipal Councils, County 
Borough and County, have become without legislation at all, the 
Local Authorities for Education. And as everybody is aware, 
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although Sir John Gorst could not get his Education (No. 1) Bill of 
the past Session, he was able to give another turn to the screw in the 
stupid little Cockerton Bill which was rushed through in its place. 

This much, then, is certain from Sir John Gorst’s previous policy : 
Next Session’s Education Bill will seek to extend still further the 
principle of the municipalisation of the local control of education—to 
the detriment, of course, of the ad hoc idea. Further, if the Govern- 
ment can, it will confine its efforts—against Sir John Gorst’s 
advice, no doubt—to creating Municipal Council Education Commit- 
tees for purposes of Secondary Education only. Now, I agree that the 
development and organisation of cheap, effective, Public Secondary 
Education is a lamentably over-due need. For long enough the 
small middle-class and professional man has paid a public tax for the 
education, as he sometimes bitterly puts it, “of other people’s children,”’ 
and received nothing from the public by way of assistance for the 
education of his own children. He has had to pay a stiff price for 
what has very often been a very pretentious and very shoddy article. 
Frankly admitting all this, I still submit that the organisation of 
Secondary Education is not, from a national point of view, by any 
means the most pressing of the educational problems of thehour. You 
cannot have effective Higher Education until your Primary Schools 
are placed on a satisfactory footing. That Germany has achieved 
such marvellous results in the field of Technical and Commercial 
training within the past few years is due entirely to the thorough 
preparedness of the elementary scholar for rapid specialisation in any 
direction. Mr. Consul Powell in his 1898 Report says (the italics 
being mine) :— 


» “The great success which has attended German trade since 1873, but more especi- 
ally during the last ten years, has been frequently attributed in Great Britain to 
the superiority of commercial and technical education in Germany. This is not the 
view taken by those best able to judge of the facts by close acquaintance with them in 
Germany. They are rather of the opinion that this success 1s due less to superior com- 
mercial education than to the high state of general education that Germany has 
enjoyed many years, and which was formerly lacking, and is even now lacking in 
several essential points, in Great Britain.”’ 


This, of course, means, I again insist, that given a thoroughly well- 
grounded and efficient system of Primary Education, you can, with 
rapidity and effectiveness, develop from it Secondary, Technical, 
Commercial, or any other branch of specialised Higher Education. 
But it also implies that much of the newly-awakened enthusiasm in 
this country on behalf of Technical and Commercial Education must 
necessarily be followed by barren and disappointing results unless 
we go to work promptly and thoroughly to put the foundations of 
the whole fabric of national education upon a solid and effective 
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basis. It implies, further, that the Parliamentary effort of 1902 
will be of little avail unless, whilst preparing for the development of 
Secondary Education, it at the same time takes such steps as shall 
drastically reform our present methods of locally governing and financing 
the Public Primary School. Wales is already beginning to furnish a 
striking example of the abortiveness of the attempt to establish 
Higher Education upon a thoroughly rotten foundation. 

I know that Parliamentarians will say “‘Oh! we have been tinker- 
ing away at Primary Education for thirty years. Surely we can now 
give a turn to Secondary Education.” That is the way Parliament 
looks at these things. But I am profoundly convinced that the Bill 
of 1902 will entirely miss its purpose unless the Local Authorities 
that are to be created for purposes of Secondary Education are also 
given the control of Primary Education. The thing can be done by 
courage and bold statesmanship. New separate Authorities for 
Secondary Education only will mean more pusillanimity on the 
part of the Government, and for the localities waste of money, dupli- 
cation of effort, and the failure to secure that linkage of schools 
without which the educational ladder must remain a very frail and 
shaky medium for the passage of lads of parts from one grade of 
education to another. 

What are the facts that need immediate attention in respect of the 
Primary School? First of all as to Finance. There are on the 
registers of the schools about five and a-half millions of children. 
The schools are of two classes, “ Voluntary” and “ Board.” Roughly, 
three millions’ of the children attend “ Voluntary”’ schools ; two and 
a-half millions “ Board” schools. The main differences in these two 
classes of schools are :—(1) in the form of local management; (2) in 
the character of the religious instruction given ; and (3) in the amount 
and nature of the local financial support accorded. ‘Let me take the 
third first. The financial support accorded to both “ Board” and 
“Voluntary ” schools is of two kinds—central and local. The 
central aid consists of Grants from the Exchequer paid upon the 
report of H.M. Inspectors of Schools; and, generally speaking, is 
receivable by the “ Voluntary ” schools on the same terms as by the 
“Board” schools. I may therefore put the Central Exchequer Grant 
at once aside for the purposes of this comparative study, only adding 
that by itself it is not sufficient to conduct a school with anything 
like efficiency. It must therefore be supplemented with money raised 
locally. In the case of the “Board” schools, this supplementary 
income is provided from the rates, and in School Board districts this 
local contribution is compulsory upon all ratepayers. The “ Volun- 
tary ” schools have no such compulsory local income to turn to, but 
must supplement their central aid from the offerings of benevolent 
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and charitable persons. Zhe School Boards last year found it necessary 
to supplement their central aid by a sum equal to £1 5s. 6d. per child of 
the children in attendance in the schools. The conductors of the Voluntary 
schools were only able to secure a local supplement to their central aid tn 
the form of a Voluntary subscription equal to 6s. 5d. per child. It is 
this serious difference in the local income of the schools which must 
in some way or other be removed before the education problem can 
be considered to be finally settled. 

Look at the thing another way. Taking the country as a whole, 
it will be found that the School Board system with its concomitant 
of a compulsory local contribution covers, roughly, two-thirds of the 
area. Roughly speaking, this two-thirds of the area raises under the 
compulsory local rate about four and a-half millions of money annually. 
Many of the inhabitants of this two-thirds are also contributors, over 
and above the sum they pay in rates, to the Voluntary schools ; and 
the total amount of voluntary contributions over the whole area of 
the country is, roughly, three-quarters of a million of money. Thus, 
putting the facts in a rough-and-ready fashion, and dividing the 
country into three equal thirds, we get the following incidence in 
the local support of schools :— 











One-third of One-third of One-third of | 

| area, area, area. | 

——_——_- — - - -_—— —————_-— —— | ——__—____—__—_ | 

Compulsory rate : : . | £2,250,000 | £2,250,000 Nil. 

Voluntary subscriptions . ca 250,000 250,000 £250,000 

ais  . | iim nee Tansey 

Total local support . | £2,500,000 | £2,500,000 £250,000 | 

| 





The question for educational reformers to consider is whether the 
last third of the country, as shown in the foregoing table, should get 
off with one-tenth the measure of annual local support provided by 
each of the other two-thirds. It should be noted, too, that, whereas in 
the last third the majority of the inhabitants escape a local contribution 
altogether, in the former two-thirds all are compelled to contribute once, 
and many subscribe twice. That, in the last third, where there is no 
compulsory rate, many escape altogether, may be gathered from the 
fact that there are over a thousand school districts with no local sub- 
scriptions at all, the schools being thus compelled to drag out a starved 
existence on Central Exchequer grants only. 

Then again, it must be pointed out that in the rated portions of 
the country, that is, in the School Board areas, the incidence of the 
compulsory local tax is exceedingly uneven. The rate ranges from 3d. 
in the pound right up to as high as 40d. in the pound. This extra- 
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ordinary variation in the incidence of the compulsory local rate in 
School Board districts is largely the result of a similar extraordinary 
variation in the sizes and rateable values of the areas. Under the 
Education Act of 1870 the parish is taken as the unit of local 
administration, and nothing has been more fatal to the progress of 
public education popularly controlled than this enactment. For not 
only is the parish in many cases too small an area to secure effective 
local management, but the area is often so restricted and poverty- 
stricken that the burden of local contribution is rendered excessively 
heavy just at the point where the obligation is met with the least 
readiness. And not only so, the minute areas of School Board 
administration in the country districts involve a considerable amount 
of wasteful expenditure on unnecessarily multiplied pieces of miniature 
machinery. 

Clearly this ridiculous system of maintaining in part the education 
of a majority of the children of the country out of voluntary 
subscriptions must go. It represents a dangerous anachronism ; for 
it means the sacrifice upon the altar of parsimony of much of the 
nation’s most sorely needed resource—the brain power of the people. 
It meant last year that whilst upon each of the two and a-half 
millions of children in the Board Schools a “ maintenance” 
expenditure of £2 17s. 8d. was possible, for each of the three 
millions of children attending the Voluntary Schools the “ main- 
tenance” charge was only £2 6s. 5d. Obviously, if we agree that 
the School Board children had not too much spent upon them the 
Voluntary School children had too little. And the Education Bill 
of 1902 will entirely fail unless it tackles resolutely this starving of 
the so-called Voluntary Schools. They are largely staffed by 
juvenile and unqualified adult teachers; their classes are often 
criminally unwieldy; their apparatus is usually stinted and obso- 
Jete ; and their premises are not infrequently ancient and unsuitable. 
Their drastic reformation is the educational problem of the moment, 
and whilst the Government is setting up effective Local Authorities 
for Secondary Education, there is no reason under the sun why they 
should not at the same time devolve upon these authorities such 
powers as will enable them to levy a uniform local rate for education 
—if it be resolved to perpetuate the principle of a local charge 
instead of throwing the whole burden of this national service upon 
the Imperial exchequer, which is a very fair subject for discussion. 
By this means Primary schools, which are now languishing, could, 
under appropriate conditions, be furnished with sufficient public aid, 
both central and local, to enable them to be conducted with thorough 
efficiency so far as the scholars are concerned, and under reasonable 
conditions for the teachers engaged in them. At the same time the 
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absurdity of allowing large stretches of the country to escape all 
public local obligation whatever in regard to education could be 
abandoned. 

Of course, the question of the conditions under which schools now 
depending upon charitable contributions would receive public local 
aid through the medium of the new County or County Borough 
Authorities, would need to be the subject of very close and detailed 
consideration, and it is just this fact that will tend to make the 
Government shirk the problem. But I cannot see that the matter 
presents difficulties which are insurmountable, either in respect of 
the religious instruction in the schools, or of the form of local 
management. Under such a scheme of general direction, by a 
competent local rating authority, not only would the crying scandals 
affecting the Voluntary schools be removed, but the microscopic 
and often grossly incompetent School Board could also be improved 
out of existence. Having regard, therefore, to all considerations of 
educational efficiency and economy, I strongly urge that the Govern- 
ment should on no account be allowed, simply because it is afraid to 
tackle an admittedly difficult and complex problem, to confine the 
functions of the new Local Authority to the organisation of 
Secondary Education only. For by that means old difficulties are 
left untouched: new ones are created. 

But if the new authority is to take over Primary education as 
well as Secondary, and thus give us what alone can secure economy 
and effective administration, namely, one competent public authority 
in each district directing all grades of education, the question of the 
constitution of that new authority becomes a very acute problem 
indeed. If the policy were merely to create an Authority for 
Secondary Education, the task would, as I have suggested, be a com- 
paratively simple one. Sir John Gorst has already succeeded in 
jumping nine-tenths of the claim, and all Parliament would have 
to do would be to formalise what has already been done depart- 
mentally in the way of making the Municipal Councils, through 
Education Committees, responsible for the control of Secondary 
Education. But I must insist once more, that if the Bill of 1902 
proposes to do nothing more than this, it will have done little or 
nothing to tackle the real education problem of the country. Indeed, 
it will have made the ultimate settlement of the problem harder than 
ever; for by creating a separate Secondary Authority it will have 
established another vested interest which Parliamentarians will have 
to take into account when endeavouring to give us, what we must 
ultimately have, one authority in each district for all grades of 
schools. 

The thorny question, if the new authority is to have these extended 
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functions, is, as I say, how it should be constituted. The Govern- 
ment is confessedly in favour of the Municipal Committee idea; 
most of the Opposition favour the ad hoc authority; and feeling 
runs so strongly in favour of the one or the other of these funda- 
mental principles, that it seems to me that the wisest course would 
be to leave the question of the constitution of the local education 
authority to the locality itself—always provided, of course, that 
when elected the authority is to be responsible for the financing and 
general control of all grades of education within its area. I see no 
reason why, in the great towns, the people should not be permitted 
to say, “ We think education in this community of sufficient import- 
ance to call for the direct election of a Board of Education. Further, 
we think that our Municipal Council has quite enough to do already 
without taking over the control of all grades of education in this 
city.” Necessarily this would be the result in London, where the 
addition of the duty of controlling the education of half-a-million 
children to the functions of a Municipal Council already, as Lord 
Salisbury insists, badly bitten by megalomania, is entirely out of 
the question. On the other hand, if the locality, in its desire to 
unify and consolidate its forms of local government, should prefer 
that its Education Board should be a Committee of its Municipal 
Council, there is no reason, so far as I can see, why its wishes should 
not be respected. 

To sum up, therefore, let me say in the first place what the Bill 
of 1902 ought not to be. It ought not: 

(1) To create a local authority simply for the purposes of Secondary 
Education. 

(2) To thrust the municipalisation idea unwillingly upon a locality. 

If I might briefly outline what I think the Bill shou/d do I would 
put the matter thus: 

(1) The Bill should provide for the creation in each area of suit- 
able size—preferentially a County or County Borough—of one effec- 
tive local Board of Education for all grades of schools. 

(2) The constitution of the local Board of Education—whether to 
be elected ad hoc, or to be a Committee of the Municipal Council— 
should be a matter for the locality itself. 

(3) The case of London should be treated specially, as in the 
Education Act of 1870. 

(4) The Board of Education (if it be not decided to make the 
education charge exclusively national) should be empowered to levy 
a rate over the whole of its area for all purposes of local education 
in supplement of Exchequer grants which would be received by it, 
and which should be of such an amount as to provide at least three- 
fourths of the entire cost of the education of the locality. 
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(5) The terms under which the local Education Board would offer 
public aid to Primary schools, now conducted under private manage- 
ment and by the assistance more or less of voluntary contributions, 
to be set forth in a Code of Regulations determined by Parliament 
and the local authority, such code to be additional to the general 
Code of Regulations issued by the Board of Education. 

It would be easily possible, of course, to develop each of these 
points into a lengthy article. But space fails me to do more than 
merely to present them as a rough general basis for the consideration 
of those who may be disposed to take part in a campaign in favour 
of a bold comprehensive Bill for 1902, instead of another inept and 
peddling set of proposals similar to those which wasted Parliament’s 
time and the Government’s reputation in 1901. 

T. J. Macnamara. 
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I nap the privilege a year ago of contributing to the Forrnicutiy 
Review an article’ dealing with facts concerning contemporary 
French political and social life, with which, I felt sure, the majority 
of my fellow-countrymen were unfamiliar. At that time the 
Exhibition was in the zenith of its popularity, and home politics in 
France were relegated to the background; even the Dreyfus com- 
motion was lulled, the Socialists had ceased from troubling, and the 
Clericals were at rest. A sort of tacit polemic armistice had been 
agreed upon, and the mind of the Grande Nation was concentrated 
on the success of the amazing International Fair, the results of 
which, however, for reasons for the most part beyond the control of 
its promoters, did not correspond to expectation. In September, 
when the closing days were drawing near, the discontented tradesmen 
and showmen, who had so liberally contributed to its attraction and 
gaiety, realising that they had every reason for being disappointed, 
began in the opposition papers to tarnish the reputation of a Ministry 
which, they believed, was at the bottom of their pecuniary tribula- 
tions, and moreover the anti-Dreyfus party was again beginning to 
agitate, and it therefore became necessary for the Government to 
promptly divert public attention into other channels. In pursuance 
of this plan it was forthwith decided that M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
should prepare to carry out the programme which he had sketched 
some months earlier in an eloquent, but not particularly judicious, 
speech, in which he menaced the existence of the Religious Associa- 
tions. From that moment the commotion over the failure of the 
Exhibition quickly subsided to give prominence to a violent Clerical 
and Anti-Clerical controversy, in which a spirit of resistance was 
displayed by the Catholic and Conservative parties that showed how 
remarkably they had gained in strength since 1880, when M. Jules 
Ferry promulgated his famous “Decrees.” Very few papers then 
not immediately controlled by the Church troubled about anti- 
Clerical laws, which were nearly as drastic as those now under con- 
sideration, whereas at present such widely-read journals as the 
“cho de Paris, Libre Parole, Gaulois, Journal, Liberté, Petit Journal, 
Figaro, République, and scores of others, both in Paris and in the 
provinces, have defended the cause of the religious, occasionally, it 
may be, with more zeal than discretion.? 


(1) Fortsicutiy Revirw, August, 1900. ‘‘ A Few French Facts,’’ by Richard Davey. 

(2) In these may be included, so far as opposition to the Associations Bill is 
concerned, the Tempe and the Débats, in which the new laws were occasionally treated 
with great severity as illiberal and pernicious. 
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I pointed out, in the article above alluded to, that the chief 
obstacle which the Republic was likely to encounter on its road to 
permanency would arise from undue interference with the religious 
beliefs and traditions of the nation, and I maintain that sooner or 
later the supporters of the Associations Bill will have good cause 
to regret that they ever endorsed laws that must eventually either fall 
into abeyance, or, on being applied, widen the breach already 
existing between the Republic and the Catholics and Conservatives. 

The animosity exhibited by the Roman Catholic Church, as well 
as by a multitude of unorthodox people on the Continent, against 
Freemasonry, is well calculated to surprise and puzzle Englishmen, 
who forget or ignore that Latin Freemasonry has nothing to do with 
the English branch of the brotherhood. Freemasonry in France,’ 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and in the. Republics of Southern 
America, is a political and anti-clerical association which, during 
the last thirty years, has developed into a sort of anti-theistic sect 
that makes no secret of its hatred of revealed religion, and which 
has long ceased to admit of any distinction existing between the 
priests and the Church they represent, both being equally abhorrent 
in their eyes. It may therefore be of interest to my readers if I 
dwell briefly on the origin and history of Freemasonry as it exists 
in France. 

In the eighteenth century, and especially from 1750 upwards, 
French Freemasonry, under the designation of J//uminism, made 
prodigious strides, and there was scarcely a member of the Royal 
Family, Louis XVI. included, nobleman, or commoner of any emi- 
nence, who was not enrolled in one or other of the numerous 
lodges. The perusal of a pile of masonic pamphlets, published 
between this date and the close of the century, affords a curious, 
but at the same time profoundly interesting, insight into the singu- 
larly unorthodox opinions then current among educated Frenchmen. 
They joined in great numbers the lodges, where free-thought and 
mysticism were openly discussed, with distinctly generous impulses, 
at the same time never allowing their enthusiasm for humanitarianism 
to interfere with the elegant iniquity of their own way of living. 
Among the more prominent brethren was the mysterious Comte de 
St. Germain, who sought to impose upon his fellows the astound- 
ing story of his adventures, which, he alleged, began at the foot 
of the Tower of Babel, to end in the Salon of the Voltairian 
Marquise de Boufflers. He had scarcely disappeared from the 


(1) Freemasonry was in all probability introduced into France from Germany late in 
the seventeenth century. The first lodge founded was at Dunkerque, in 1720, and 
Lord Derwentwater and other Jacobite exiles introduced the Scottish Rite in 1725, not 
1740 as recently stated. The adventurer, St. Germain, was a son of Marie of 
Neubourgh, consort of Charles II. of Spain. 
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scene of his triumphs over the credulity of his admirers, ere 
Giuseppe Balsamo, better known as the Count Cagliostro, arrived 
with his wife Lucrezia Feliciani from Strasburg, eager to reanimate 
the zeal of the mystic-loving brethren, and to found several female 
lodges in which the great ladies of the Court, Marie Antoinette at 
their head, were initiated into the mysteries of Isis. The Empress 
Josephine was the last Grand Mistress of French female Masonry. 

Simultaneously with the mystical extravaganzas enacted in the 
gaudy shrines presided over by Cagliostro and his adepts existed 
other lodges, not unconnected with them, in which more serious 
matters occupied the busy brains and inspired the eloquence of such 
a miscellaneous group of Brethren as Mirabeau, Robespierre, Marat, 
Thomas Paine, Lafayette, and the Dukes de Richelieu and de la 
Rochefoucauld, all of whom were at one time members of the famous 
Loge du Sud, presided over by the Grand Master of French Masonry, 
Philippe Egalité, Duc d’Orleans. 

Religion in the eighteenth century was at a far greater discount 
in France than it is at present, when there is a strong and, in a 
sense, almost fanatical Church Party, including people of every class 
and, what is more remarkable, a multitude of men, some of whom 
are famous in science, art and letters. What we understand by the 
term “ society ” was essentially free-thinking; the churches were 
empty, even in Lent, and in scores of parishes in and near Paris, 
between the years 1779 and 1789, Holy Communion had not been 
administered. All the great ladies were more or less philosophes. 
The Marquise de Boufflers, née de Beauveau Craon, did not scruple 
to write a Sonnet in honour of Voltaire, in which she advocated his 
being raised to the altars, and the Marquise de Vilette divided the 
privilege of dispensing his hospitality with his niece, Madame Denis. 
If the great ladies were so ostentatiously unorthodox, it is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture how advanced were the opinions on religious 
subjects entertained by the men! I remember some years ago being 
allowed to read a very important private correspondence, dated from 
1760 to the end of the century, which was formerly in the possession 
of the late Comtesse de Labaume. It included letters from nearly 
every great personage of the period. What struck me most about 
them was the sneering manner in which religion and morality were 
spoken of. Even when in prison the same flippant tone permeated 
the conversation and letters of hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
who were fully aware that they were on the eve of losing their 
heads! For all this, the Government and Court remained almost 
medieval in strictness of ecclesiastical observance. Every morning 
the King, Queen, and Court, went in solemn state to hear Mass, 
which did not prevent the officiating priest from occasionally rebuking 
his brilliant congregation for chattering out loud during the Eleva- 
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tion. In a society so pre-eminently free from religious prejudice, 
but which, from force of custom and tradition, was condemned to 
publicly assist at the ceremonies of a Church they scoffed at in 
private, the Masonic Lodges presented a sort of neutral ground, 
where men of quality could hold, with impunity, familiar inter- 
course with the leading men of letters and philosophers of the day. 
Orthodoxy was out of place in such assemblies, and hence, I am 
inclined to think, originated that antagonism which exists in France 
between Catholicism and Freemasonry. Clement XII., on being 
assured that in the meetings of the Ji/uminati even the historical 
existence of Christ, let alone His Divinity, was made matter for 
jocular dispute, very naturally excommunicated the Craft, and 
possibly thereby aggravated the bitterness between the two most 
powerful corporations of that age, the J//uminati, or Masons, and the 
Church. The great centres of the Brotherhood before the Revolu- 
tion were Stockholm, Paris, Edinburgh, and Rome, and from thence, 
especially from Paris, radiated the revolutionary movement throughout 
Europe. The whole system of Government then existing was quite 
irreconcilable with that spirit of inquiry which, since the sixteenth 
century, had gradually diffused itself throughout Western Europe, 
and could only be effectively overthrown by a body of educated men, 
secretly organised with that object, and backed by a discontented and 
in many instances downtrodden populace. The Ecclesiastical party, 
without becoming any the more evangelical, harked back medizval- 
wards, and the spirit of the Lodges was, in a sense, as hopelessly 
“advanced.” The result was disastrous to all concerned, and when 
the storm burst it overwhelmed the J//uminati as well as their 
Clerical opponents. The men who had signed the death-warrant 
of Louis XVI. followed him to the scaffold, together with the 
monks and nuns they had derided and whose spoliation they had 
advocated. Undoubtedly, however, many of those who had taken 
a foremost part in the pre-Terror movement, had done so rather in 
their own interests than in those of humanity, and among the chief 
offenders in this respect was that most unscrupulous scion of the 
Royal House, Philippe Kgalité, who, animated by a bitter enmity 
towards his cousin, Louis X VI., and assisted by his very hypocritical 
mistress, Madame de Genlis, egged on the downfall of the Royal 
Family in the hope of usurping its supreme dignity. For all his 
plotting and occult influence, Kgalité, in the end, was unable to 
keep his head on his shoulders and perished on the guillotine, uni- 
versally execrated. After the Reign of Terror the great Secret 
Society survived, but only as a shadow of its former self, and 
although nearly every one of Napoleon’s Marshals was a Mason, 
both as First Consul and Emperor Bonaparte, who is said, but 
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without positive proof, to have been affiliated to the fraternity, kept 
himself well informed as to the doings of the Lodges: Fouché 
took the task in hand, e¢ c’est tout dire. In 1830 the Craft became 
once more politically active, and assisted the Revolutionary movement 
to place Louis Philippe on the throne. The new King, it will be 
remembered, was the son of Kgalité and had been initiated into the 
Club Kgalitaire, when only nineteen, through the influence of his 
mistress, the famous Théroigne de Méricourt. It seems that Louis 
Philippe, somewhere in the winter of 1790, being one night at the 
Opera, was struck by the extraordinary beauty of the fair Liégeoise, 
who was then thirty-three years of age. The amorous lad insisted 
upon being presented to her. ‘I am the son of the Duc d'Orléans,” 
said he. ‘ Tirés bien,” replied she, “ come along with me and I will 
introduce you to my friends,” and so saying she took him forthwith 
to the said Club, which held its meetings from eleven o’clock in the 
evening to two in the morning in a house situated close to the Tui- 
leries. The beautiful Sybil presented young Louis Philippe to the 
assembled Brethren after delivering a fiery oration on liberty, 
fraternity, and equality that took her a good half-hour to declaim. 
On leaving the Club the future King, kissing the hand of the High 
Priestess, said, with much gallantry, ‘“ Mademoiselle, je t’aime.” 
“So much the better,” calmly replied Théroigne, “ that is just what 
I expected to hear you say. You must join the Fgalitaire, not the 
Club only, but the Lodge which is annexed to it. When you have 
made a name for yourself among its members I will not say no.” 
How Louis Philippe eventually organised a theatrical attempt to 
rescue Théroigne from two ruffians whom he had hired to carry 
her off, and how she rewarded him for his supposed gallantry is a 
more amusing episode than one would imagine possible even in the 
early life of a sovereign who subsequently proved to be so extremely 
respectable and so remarkably commonplace.’ 

In the meantime, during the long reign of the Orleanist king, the 
philanthropic spirit which distinguishes English Masonry made its 
influence felt in the French Lodges and overwhelmed the political 
element. The majority of the members were at this time amiable 
bourgeois, usually imbued, it is true, with an unaggressive and gentle 
spirit of Voltairianism, who had no objection to escort their wives to 
the church door, even if they did occasionally decline to follow them 
inside. Belief in the Supreme Architect of the Universe, i.c., God 
Almighty, was then an obligatory article of faith, and English 


(1) This curious and little-known history will be found related in the Moniteur 
Universelle of 1790 and other journals of the period. It is interesting as illustrating 
the activity of the secret societies in securing young men of position and promise to 
further their ends. 
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Masons were cordially received in lodges where such orthodox verses 
as the following found favour :—* 


Homme, adore un Etre suprime, 
Dit Zaroastre au Bactrien, 
Avant d’étre, tu n’étais rien, 
As-tu su te créer toi-meme ? 
Homme, adore un Etre supréme, 
Il est ton Pére et ton soutien, 
Il te nourrit, t’éclaire et t'aime, 
Proscris le mal et fais le bien. 
or, again, 


Je donne mon corps 4 ma Dame 
Aux Magons je donne mon cceur, 
Au bon Dieu je donne mon Ame ! 


The activity manifested by the Italian Lodges during the Revolu- 
tionary period of 1846-60, especially with respect to the abolition of 
the Temporal Power, induced Pius IX. to follow the example of 
Clement XII. and Pius VII. and place the Order once more under 
the ban of excommunication. Possibly the knowledge that most 
Englishmen, Freemasons inclusive, sympathised with the Italian 
cause, led his Holiness to make no distinction between English and 
foreign Masonry and to include the entire Craft in a sweeping con- 
demnation, the consequence of which was to render it impossible for 
any Catholic to conscientiously form part of an Association which, so 
far as England is concerned, remains neither political nor anti- 
religious. It was not, however, until after the Franco-German War 
that French Masonry underwent an evolution which by 1884 led to 
a schism, brought about by the abrogation of the fundamental article 
of Universal Freemasonry, ‘.c., the obligatory recognition by all the 
Brethren of the existence of the Supreme Architect of the Universe, 
belief in Whom was henceforth considered merely as a matter of 
speculation, to be accepted or otherwise at the discretion of each indi- 
vidual Brother, now no longer called upon to take an oath upon the 
subject one way or the other, and from that time the tendencies of 
the Lodges have become more and more free-thinking, not to say 
Atheistical or materialistic, so that in October, 1888, Albert Pyke, 
Grand Master of the United States, solemnly excommunicated French 
Freemasonry in terms scarcely less severe than those used a few 
years earlier by Pius IX. He even went so far as to publish a list of 
the Freneh Lodges, at the same time warning Masons under his 
jurisdiction that they were under no pretext whatever either to visit 
or to correspond with them under the severest penalties. The 
English Grand Master followed the example set by his American 
Brother, and at the present time there is no correspondence whatever 


(1) Récueil de Chansons Maconniques, Paris, 1820. 
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between French and English-speaking Masonry; and, if I am to 
believe a learned writer in a recent number of the Westminster Gazette, 
the same rule holds good for all Latin Lodges. 

No finer illustration of the absolute freedom of English Masonry 
from all spirit of religious antagonism or bigotry can be given than 
its action when Lord Ripon became a Roman Catholic, and in 
obedience to his conscience relinquished his office. The Brethren 
did not revile or persecute him as they would have done in France 
and Italy, but entertained the future Viceroy of India at a banquet 
at which they expressed their regret that he should deem himself 
compelled to leave them, and presented him with a handsome service 
of plate in recognition of his past services. 

The position of Masonry as it now exists in France is therefore 
clearly defined. It is, or should be, in the eyes of Anglo-Saxon 
Masons absolutely heretical, and to be considered only as a political 
organization that masquerades under an otherwise honourable name. 
The Order in France is estimated, according to M. Jules Lemaitre 
and other writers on the subject, at about 22,000 members all told, 
of whom about 5,000 are Israelites, mostly of German origin. When 
we consider that the population of France is about 38,000,000 the 
proportion is exceedingly small, and it includes, moreover, only a 
very few members drawn from the aristocracy, and a still smaller 
number of working men, and probably not more than 5,000 or 6,000 
active members. It is therefore almost exclusively recruited from the 
middle classes, and especially from the learned professions. It owes 
its preponderating position to its compactness and to the consummate 
skill with which its forces are manipulated. Much of the influence is 
derived also from the assistance it receives from a section of the 
Press, thanks mainly to the energy and zeal of the Jewish Brethren, 
who are the proprietors of not less than a third of the Radical, pro- 
vincial and Parisian, papers. It is represented in the House of 
Deputies by about four hundred members, and in the Senate by an 
equally remarkable proportion of Senators, and moreover nearly the 
whole of the present Ministry belongs to the Craft. These facts 
no doubt account for the scant opposition with which the new laws 
against the liberties of the Church, and especially those incorporated 
in the Associations Bill, were recently passed by both Houses. It is 
no exaggeration, therefore, to state that the Grand Orient, which 
holds Grand Lodge in the Rue Cadet, Paris, has the Government 
almost entirely in its hands, and thereby has created a State within 
the State, aggressively opposed to the religion of the vast majority of 
the French people. Herein lies the much boasted power of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau and his Cabinet, which is actively maintained by 
not less than 800,000 functionaries of all degrees in the pay of the 
Republic, who if they wish to retain their positions, and conse- 
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quently their salaries, must obey orders from headquarters. Thus it 
comes to pass that a very small body of men has contrived by dint of 
audacity, energy, and not a little cunning, to control the fortunes of 
the nation. 

If we turn to a few back numbers of the Budletin Maconnique and 
of the Revue Maconnique, Annuaire Maconnique,and the Bulletin Mensue/ 
de la Maconnerie mizxte, copies of which are rather difficult to obtain, 
we shall find that every single law directed against the Church, or 
rather Christianity, in France, has sprung from and been endorsed by 
the Grand Orient. No secret is made therein of hatred of Catholicism 
and, for the matter of that, of every other form of belief. The 
Grand Orient now takes upon itself to study, prepare and pre- 
arrange, the aggressive measures which it subsequently suggests to 
the Government and eventually obliges it to promulgate. Thus was 
the entire scheme of the Associations Bill foreshadowed in a meeting 
held in Grand Lodge, Rue Cadet, on September 12th, 1891, wherein 
it is declared the “duty of every good Mason is to use all his 
influence to bring about the suppression of all ecclesiastical associa- 
tions, conventual, educational and charitable, authorised or otherwise, 
and to see that their property be confiscated by the State and their 
houses closed,” and further, that “it is the duty of every Freemason 
to agitate for the exclusion of the pupils of the various religious 
colleges and schools from holding any official position under Govern- 
ment, whether in the military, naval or civil service, be the office 
ever so humble.” These amiable resolutions resulted in a circular 
being forthwith addressed to every Lodge throughout the length and 
breadth of France requesting that a list should be sent to the Grand 
Orient containing the name of every official, from prefect to post- 
man found guilty of the dreadful crime of sending his children to the 
Catholic schools or of attending Mass, vespers or other religious 
function. Four years ago, in a Lodge of which M. de Lanessan, 
the present Minister of Marine, was member, it was solemnly 
decreed that every effort should be used to put an end to public 
prayers being offered up on board all war vessels on Sundays and 
holidays, and also that the ancient religious observances on Good 
Friday should be forthwith abolished, and that the crews should be 
served with meat on that day of almost universal abstinence. How 
obediently M. de Lanessan has carried out his instructions, and how 
unpopular he made himself by so doing, need scarcely be recalled. I 
could multiply instances ad infinitum of what every English Free- 
mason would consider petty, not to say abominable, persecution con- 
ceived in the Lodges and imposed by them upon the Government. 
It stands to reason that sooner or later the majority of the nation, 
Catholic or otherwise, will rebel against such an obvious attempt on 
the part of any society, secret or otherwise, to control the State. Ifa 
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proof were needed of the part taken by French and Italian Masonry in 
the crusade that is at present proceeding against the religious orders in 
Latin Europe, it will be found in a letter dated February 20th, 1901, 
published in the French and Italian Radical papers, addressed by 
Ernesto Nathan, Grand Master of Italian Masonry, to all the Lodges 
of Spain and Portugal, and containing the following remarkable 
sentence. ‘ At a meeting held in the Grand Orient of Italy (Rome) 
on the 17th inst., a resolution was passed that a letter of approbation 
should be forwarded to our most illustrious brethren in the Pensinula, 
encouraging them in their campaign against the religious associations, 
and notably the Jesuits and the Dynasty which fosters and protects 
them.” Here, then, we have the Grand Master of Italian Masonry 
stimulating a revolutionary and anti-dynastic movement in a 
neighbouring State, the Government of which is on friendly terms 
with his own. The date of this remarkable circular coincides with a 
recrudescence of the hostile manifestations against the conventual 
establishments of Spain and Portugal that have culminated in so 
many disorderly scenes, in which nuns have been insulted, churches 
and convents burnt, and a literature of a most blasphemous and 
inflammatory character distributed wholesale throughout the Peninsula. 
The French Conservative Press is now busily exposing the action of 
the French Grand Orient in this matter, and openly accusing it of 
addressing similar circulars to the Spanish and Portuguese Lodges. 
Surely such unblushing interference in international politics on the 
part of the members of any association, however well intentioned, adds 
additional emphasis to the wise reminder of the Duke of Connaught 
at his recent installation as Grand Master of English Masonry, that 
‘“‘the watchwards of Masonry are Charity and Loyalty, and so long 
as Freemasons do not mix themselves up in politics as Freemasons, so 
long I am sure this high and noble Order will flourish and maintain 
the integrity of this great Empire.” Further comment is, I think, 
needless, for it must be patent to all that a State runs a great risk if 
its political machinery is to be fingered by men who, however clever 
they may be in matters they understand, may be fatally inexperienced 
in politics, and who may by their ill-judged clumsiness, at a given 
moment, lead Europe into a universal war or to an even less desirable 
social and religious catastrophe. 

The most curious feature in this State opposition to the Church is 
that those who are engaged promoting it are by no means the rabid 
Free-thinkers one might imagine them to be. Nearly all the 
Ministers, and the greater number of the gentlemen who voted the 
Associations Bill, follow the lead of the redoubtable M. Jaurés, who, 
though he can never leave “ce farceur de Bon Dieu” alone, and 
who, in the columns of the journal he edits, never loses an oppor- 
tunity of bullying the Clergy and insultirg the nuns, sends his own 
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children to the Curé of his parish to be instructed for their first 
Communion, M. Loubet, the President, who signed the obnoxious 
law, is reputed a Church-goer, which, however, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who framed it, is not. Even M. Millerand is well known to pay 
occasional visits to a convent of which one of his relatives is an 
inmate, and who so obsequiously polite on these occasions to the 
Lady Superior as the Socialist Minister! It is precisely this 
sort of hypocrisy which so disgusts honest Socialists and Free- 
thinkers, who are beginning to realise that their votes are obtained, 
not for political purposes, but for purely personal ends. As to the 
Associations Bill, most people, including the majority of the 
Socialists, are now of opinion that it will end either in a comedy 
or a farce, and that it was only introduced as a pretext to avoid 
further discussion of the more important Progressive Income Tax 
and the Old Age Pensions Bills. The outcome of all their very 
poorly-disguised manceuvres is that the Freemasons find themselves 
just now between the devil and the deep sea, and are being attacked 
on two sides at once with equal virulence—by the Catholics, who look 
upon them as their mortal enemies, and by the Socialists, who con- 
sider them in the light of ambitious frauds. Meanwhile a puerile 
but extremely vexatious persecution is in progress all over France, 
which, if not exactly endorsed by the Government,’ is the result of 
over-officiousness on the part of certain Radical mayors and town- 
councillors, who either wish to curry favour with those in authority, 
or to exhibit their zeal to their Masonic friends. Here are a few 
instances which have come under my personal observation. I was 
in Paris las: Whitsuntide, and immediately on my arrival paid a 
visit to an old friend, a parish priest, who resides on the left bank of 


(1) The following extract from the Compte Rendu de V Assemblée Générale de la 
Masonnerie Francaise, 1897, p. 239, gives a remarkable insight into the working of the 
Grand Orient: ‘‘It is decreed that it is the strict duty of every Freemason, if he be a 
member of the municipal council, to vote the suppression of any grant being allotted to 
the civic vicars or priests, to watch their proceedings, and to favour secular education 
only, and, above all, to see that all external religious demonstrations, such as pro- 
cessions, crucifixes, images of saints, &c., be strictly prohibited. Moreover, if the 
Brother is a member of Parliament he must oppose any increase in the Budget for 
public worship, of the salaries and grants to the archbishops and bishops, seminaries, 
or any charitable establishments in the hands of ecclesiastics. He must always propose 
at each session the separation of the Church from the State, the suppression of all 
conventual establishments, and the recall of the ambassador to the Vatican.”” Hundreds 
of similar propositions could be quoted from the organs of the Brotherhood, all tending 
in the same direction—the systematic dechristianisation of the country and the 
arrogation by the State of all the prerogatives of the most absolute forms of autocracy, 
the State, of ccurse, being in reality the Grand Orient. It is, I repeat, not neces- 
sary in order to realise these phenomenal facts to read the hundreds of volumes, 
pamphlets, and newspaper articles, upon the subject recently published in Paris, the 
famous pamphlet of Lemaitre, the Club des Jacobins of Nourrison, the Franc-Magonnerie 
et la Question Réligieuse of M. Copin Albancelli, but simply to turn to the original 
documents, the journals of the association, in order to verify the facts above mentioned. 
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the Seine. I found him greatly perturbed and excited, and with 
good cause. It will be remembered that of recent years not only 
have the seminarists to serve their time in the Army, but all the 
younger generation of priests are called upon to pass twenty-one 
days in barracks. Whitsuntide is a busy time in the ecclesiastical 
world, and my friend has just been deprived of his energetic young 
vicar, who was compelled to perform his military duties. This 
gentleman asked his commanding officer to allow him an hour off 
on Whitsunday and Monday to say Mass. The General immediately 
acceded to his request, but a counter-order was received during the 
day from headquarters, and the vicar was consequently unable to 
perform what to him was a sacred duty, although he had literally 
nothing else to do but loll about the courtyard; but, apparently, 
General André, the Minister of War, did not wish for any 
religious demonstration on this particular féte, and the men 
were confined to barracks so that they could not attend Divine 
Service, even if they had wished to do so. At Limoges, the 
mayor, a very advanced Freethinker, has lately taken upon him- 
self to institute a house to house visitation among the school- 
masters and mistresses employed in the State schools, its objects 
being the discovery of prayer-books, bibles, rosaries, or other 
articles of devotion. Three young ladies were guilty of the 
heinous offence of possessing them, and were suspended until 
orders were received from headquarters allowing them to resume 
their duties. Literally hundreds of postmen and other small officials 
have been dismissed for sending their children to the free schools and 
for occasionally attending Divine Service themselves. A  well- 
known Deputy was recently called over the coals by his colleagues 
in the House of Representatives for the horrible crime of acting as 
best man at the religious wedding of his own sister. Priests are 
constantly being arrested for appearing in the streets dressed in their 
ecclesiastical habit, regardless of the fact that according to law they 
are liable to imprisonment for going abroad in any other costume. 
The crucifix is such a damnable eyesore to certain mayors that they 
have ordered it to be pulled down, together with all the crosses in 
the cemeteries in their jurisdiction. In some towns religious pro- 
cessions are prohibited, whilst in others official encouragement is 
given to bands of roughs who parade the streets ridiculing in the 
most offensive manner religious emblems whilst parodying the hymns 
of the faithful. The Parisian Socialist and Radical papers emulate 
each other in refined blasphemy. The semi-official Awrore has 
recently favoured its readers with a parody on the Sacré Ceur, in 
which an indelicate allusion is made to /es rognons de Jésus, whilst 
the Lanterne, which is officious, if not official, and, moreover, liberally 
subventioned by a cosmopolitan millionaire, can scarcely find words 
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strong enough to express its disgust at the whole Christian system, 
which it devoutly hopes to live long enough to see struck from the 
face of the earth. 

The Associations Bill, which has been in preparation for fully 
twenty years—being merely a development of M. Ferry’s famous 
Decrees—has a two-fold object, the suppression of the religious 
orders and obligatory secularisation of education. When the 
historian of the future comes to chronicle the age in which we live, 
and deals frankly with matters that we now handle with kid-gloves, 
undoubtedly his most interesting chapter will be the one describing 
the process of dechristianisation now in progress throughout Europe. 
Living in the midst of it we do not perceive its insidious encroach- 
ment, and are loath to believe that the aim of so-called Anti- 
Clericalism in Latin Europe really means the supplanting of 
Christianity by a form of nebulous Atheism—lI might almost say 
Satanism—for thus sings Carducci, one of the apostles of the 
movement : 

Salute, O Satana, 

O ribellione, 

O forza vindice, 

Della ragione ! 

Sacri a te salgano 

GV incensi e i voti ! 

Hai vinto il Geova 

De’ sacerdotti. ! 
Well do I remember hearing this weird hymn sung at the Alfieri 
Theatre, Turin, on the last night of the Carnival, 1882, by a frantic 
crowd of students and hailed by the equally frenetic applause of a 
vast audience. The effect was not exactly reassuring, especially in 
a country whose criminal statistics are the highest in Europe! 1! 
do not hesitate to say that nearly every dechristianised Frenchman 
in the upper classes is pretty sure to become, sooner or later, an 
unpleasant decadent, and in the lower an unreasonable Socialist or 
even Anarchist. It cannot be otherwise. In all ages and in all 
countries the religious sanction for moral law has been found to 
be of absolute necessity. The decline of Roman greatness began 
when religion and morality were separated, although the religion was 
pagan and the morality pagan philosophy. Is there not some analogy 
between the France of to-day, with her State Atheism, her porno- 
graphic literature, her often generous but ill-directed impulses, and 
her incendiary journalism, and the Rome of the Satirists? I am 
not ashamed to avow that it is my humble belief that if we set aside 
the Bible and the Christian ministry of all denominations from the 


(1) ** Hail! oh Satan, oh rebellion! the power that vindicates reason! To thee we 
offer up our incense and prayers, for thou hast overthrown the Jehovah of the 
priests.”’ 
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people of these realms we shall take away from them that visible and 
authoritative standard for duty which has made the greatness of our 
Empire. We have no right, however, when pointing to this fact 
and reflecting upon the failings of our neighbours, to thank God 
that we are not like those Sadducees, for there is as much rectitude, 
charity and piety to be found in every class of French society as 
perhaps among ourselves, but the class which most needs idealism 
associated with a recognition of Divine authority has lost its guides 
whereby its standard of faith and duty is degraded and obscured. 

For my part I fail to see the cbject of this restless attempt on the 
part of the actual rulers of France to belittle religion, even from the 
purely secular aspect of the question, for by so doing they strengthen 
the hands of the party of disorder, which is sure in the end to avenge 
the oppressed, be they Catholics or Freethinkers. No one wishes 
any civilised country to revert to the good old times when we taught 
our little folk their first lesson in intolerance and bigotry in the 
nursery rhyme — 


“ Old Daddy Long-legs wouldn’t say his prayers, 
Take him by the left leg and throw him downstairs.’’ 


We no longer advocate the torturing of the unorthodox Mr. Long- 
legs into a more edifying frame of mind, but merely leave him 
entirely to his own devices on the condition that he returns the 
compliment. A little more common sense, a little more attention to 
the urgent material necessities of the nation, would, I am sure, soon 
prove far more popular than all these polemics on subjects which should 
be left to the individual and never interfered with by the State. 

To return to the Associations Bill, which, to my mind, and I should 
think to that of every liberal-minded Englishman who has examined 
the question impartially, is a very unjust and illiberal measure, for 
surely in a country which boasts of its freedom, and in an age when 
men can openly express their opinions, be they ever so eccentric and 
even dangerous, it is almost incredible that a certain class of 
respectable citizens should be treated as pariahs because they elect to 
live in community, wear a distinctive habit, and pass their lives in 
study, prayer, and works of charity. 

It is a curious feature, too, of this movement, that it engenders in 
some of its promoters a fanaticism of almost Inquisition-like ferocity. 
A perusal of the Radical and Socialistic papers and pamphlets is a 
revelation of audacious intolerance and perniciously vulgar blasphemy 
and abuse. In the opposite camp, too, there are not wanting signs 
that at a given moment an equally unpleasant spirit may be roused. 
There is nothing like persecution to make people bigoted and in- 
tolerant. 

The Conservatives, and above all, that section of them which is 
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absolutely Catholic, it must, however, be conceded, have only them- 
selves to blame for a good deal of the trouble that has befallen them. 
Lack of union on political subjects has so sub-divided them into 
pettifogging parties that they appear to have neither the courage 
nor the necessary sense of self-sacrifice to make a stand in defence 
of their faith and principles. The bishops and priests, being paid 
servants of the State, either dare not or cannot defend the spiritual, 
let alone the temporal interests of the Church. 

I am convinced that the Associations Bill will in the end prove a 
very Pandora’s box, overwhelming with confusion and vexation of 
spirit all who have meddled with it. It presents some very 
extraordinary features, apparently little understood by the English 
Press. In the final draft drawn up by M. Leygues for the 
signature of the President, many of its clauses have been considerably 
altered since the law passed the two Chambers, whereby I should not 
be at all surprised to find the Bill attacked, not only as illegal, but as 
violating the Concordat, which has never been repealed and is 
still a living force in the State. Needless to say, in the long run 
the Orders wiil have the best of it, and years hence will be back 
in their old homes as flourishing as ever. I am certain that not one 
single penny of their money will benefit any one single Socialistic or 
other scheme, but that, on the contrary, the only people who will 
receive any profit by the proposed spoliation will be the lawyers on 
both sides, for the Bill is so illeonceived and so badly expressed, so 
at least I am assured by a leading French jurist, that unless a draconian 
edict is passed expelling all the religious en masse its execution will 
lead to endless law suits between the congregations and the State. 
Tam equally certain that the departure of some of the Orders, the 
Benedictines from the Abbeys of Lyguet and Solesmes, for instance, 
will give rise to a great deal of suffering among their pcorer 
neighbours, for the Abbots of these and other large monasteries, who 
have left France had, of course, to dismiss many thousands of work- 
men at the very worst season of the year. The 150,000 unfortunate 
people who are cared for by the monks and nuns—the halt, the lame 
and the blind—may also find themselves one fine morning turned out 
into the street, their old friends and hosts being no longer able to 
support them. The Government will also have to count with the Holy 
See, which may, if provoked, transfer the guardianship of Catholic 
interests in the East from France to Germany and Italy, both of which 
nations are eager to make very handsome concessions to the Papacy in 
exchange for so conspicuous a favour. With the delightful lack of 
logic that characterises the whole matter, the new laws are not supposed 
to affect the religious orders (even the obnoxious Jesuits and Assump- 
tionists) in the Colonies, The question arises, how are the 


branches to be nourished if the trunk of the tree be destroyed ? 
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The secularization of education, which is the ultimate object of the 
Associations Bill, will be undoubtedly the next measure against the 
Church to be agitated by the united Freemasons, Radicals, and 
Socialists. It is estimated that over two and a-half million children 
of both sexes and of all classes are at the present time receiving their 
education in schools, colleges, or convents, kept or supervised by 
ecclesiastics. Should these establishments be suddenly closed and the 
children thrown on the hands of the Government, it is very doubtful 
whether it can find sufficient accommodation or provide sufficient 
teachers for them. When the Communal Schools began to be 
secularised some twenty years ago, a number of young men and 
women imagined that the career of school-teacher was likely to 
prove pleasant and remunerative, so that whenever there was a 
vacancy there were twenty candidates eager to fill it. It is otherwise 
now. The profession has been tried and found wanting, as was 
illustrated a few weeks ago by the following fact: The Government 
announced that there were 3,681 vacancies, but only 1,341 candidates 
presented themselves to fill them. The truth is, the salaries are in- 
adequate, and the social existence of the school-teachers in the smaller 
towns and villages is rendered insupportable by the hostility of the 
Catholics on the one nand, and the officiousness of the Radicals and 
Socialists on the other, who are ever eager to display their zeal by 
spying upon their fellows and denouncing them to the authorities 
for merely taking a glass of wine with the clerical fishmonger, or 
a pinch of snuff with the Curé. 

As to the Jesuits,' they, of course, will be dispersed, leaving, as we 
are assured, teachers well trained in their methods to continue their 
work in those colleges where they have been sufficiently successful 
to excite the jealousy of the Government. With respect to the 
alleged conspiracies against the Republic, in which the Jesuits and 
other associations are said to have been implicated, I think that 
one good public State trial which resulted in conviction would do 
the accused far more harm than the Associations Bill. I can, 
however, well believe that they do not like the present Govern- 
ment, for the reason that it has done nothing but harass and worry 
them since it came into existence, and I am inclined to think that if 
the Republic had given them the same liberty which they enjoy in 
England and America, they would long ago have become its 
staunchest supporters and friends. 

Once a Government adopts persecution as a means of retaining 


(1) It seems that, although dispersed, they cannot be exiled, so they will still exist. 
only singly or in pairs, and not in a body, and if they really wish to conspire, having 
nothing better to do, they will doubtless redouble their zeal in that direction. After all 
there is only one sensible way of dealing with monks, and that is to follow Henry VITI.’s 
example and roast them. ; 


. 
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power, it may be taken for granted that it is on the high road to 
disaster. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, M. Millerand, and their fellow 
Ministers in the present Cabinet, have alienated the Conservative 
Republicans without affecting their desired object, for there is no 
contenting your Socialist, who is a sort of political cormorant, capable 
of devouring everything and everybody, and of remaining unsatiated 
at the end of his prodigious repast. A leading French politician re- 
marked to me the other day, ‘“‘ The Anarchists will drive on the Socialists 
and the Socialists will pitch the Government over the wall.” Does 
such a catastrophe mean the end of Republicanism in France? This 
is a question no one can at present answer definitely. If the Republic 
will take a leaf out of our book and stop all interference in religious and 
non-religious questions, and devote its attention to more material and 
practical matters, there is no reason why it should not, in a generation 
or 80, become permanent, and absorb all classes and parties unto itself. 
The present unfortunate policy, if persisted in, will, sooner or later, 
end in a reaction and crisis which may even lead to the restoration, 
not of Royalism but of Imperialism. After having studied the 
question very closely, I have come to the conclusion that the Royalist 
cause in France is a lost one. The House of Orleans has never been 
popular. Gaston d’Orléans, the brother of Louis XIII., was detested, 
and his son, the Regent, was even less popular. His greatgrandson, 
Philippe Egalité, undoubtedly had considerable ability, but he was 
universally despised. His son, Louis Philippe, was too much of a 
Republican to please the Royalists, and too much of a King to satisfy 
the Revolutionists. When, in 1848, after a fairly long and prosperous 
reign, the Revolution drove him and his family out of France, it 
cannot be said that he was much regretted even by the bourgeoisie, 
who at one time so staunchly supported his claims. Circumstances 
made of his grandson, the Comte de Paris, a shadow rather than a 
reality, and the present Duc d’Orléans seems wanting in every kingly 
quality, including common sense. Even his henchmen apparently 
have lost confidence in him, and the newspapers now inform us that 
he passes his time on board his yacht taking snapshots of the French 
coast, keeping, however, at a respectful distance from the kingdom 
of his ancestors. His followers are almost exclusively composed of 
members of an aristocracy which, since the destruction of feudalism 
by Louis XI., has conceived its chief duty, at least in times of peace, 
to consist in setting the fashions in matters of taste and elegance. 
Gallant gentlemen, ready to die fora principle, and admirable women, 
endowed with every virtue and grace, abound in this class, whose 
family names form, as it were, an epitome of French history, but by 
abstaining from the political life of a system they persistently 
denounce, they have distinctly lost touch and influence with the spirit 
of the age in which they live. The daily round of their pleasant 
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doings as chronicled in the fashionable Parisian journals: their da/s 
blane their bals rose, Trianon fétes, race-course meetings and fantas- 
tical dinners and garden-parties, their masquerades and cotillons, 
given at atime when the Religion they profess is menaced, if not 
absolutely persecuted, proves that while they continue to give the 
world charming lessons in how to kill Time, their heroism and self- 
abnegation is no longer to be counted upon. The terrible experiences 
of the Reign of Terror have evidently been lost upon them, and they 
take greater interest in discussing new methods of organising fétes 
than in political affairs, and we may take it for granted that they 
will allow their opportunities at the forthcoming elections to slip by 
through sheer frivolity. Then again, their traditions, so to speak, are 
too remote to appeal to the imagination of the masses of their 
countrymen. They can proudly boast o. the gallant deeds of their 
ancestors at the Crusades and on a hundred battle-fields, but the mist 
of ages in a measure dims enthusiasm for events so long gone by. 
Between them and the venerable ancien régime they would like to 
restore is the abyss furrowed by the Revolution. It.1s otherwise with 
the Bonapartes. Old folk who were living only a few years back 
had been contemporaries of Napoleon I., and the legend of the Eagle 
is a matter of the day before yesterday, and therefore appeals directly 
to the popular sympathy and sentiment. The Parisian shops are 
just now full of pictures of Napoleon and Josephine, even of Napo- 
leon III. and Eugénie. Rostand’s “ Aiglon ” draws crowds to weep 
over the fate of the Duc de Reichstadt, and I am witness of how, at 
the Children’s Exhibition, the mob gathered thick as bees round honey 
to gaze upon two gorgeous cradles, in one of which had slept the 
King of Rome and in the other the unfortunate Prince Imperial ! 
Perhaps this interest in the Napoleonic epic is merely the result of 
that sort of pathetic regret with which an ancient belle looks back 
upon the last of her many conquests, and induces Paris in this matter- 
of-fact age to dwell so tenderly on all that touches the Warrior in 
whose service the grandfathers of men still in their prime did 
themselves honour. 

Possibly, however, there still exists in France a party that fastens 
its faith to Imperialism as the only means of overcoming the existing 
chaos, and thereby putting an end to a system of Government 
which is so perilously full of unpractical theories and so parlously 
empty of practical results. Be this as it may, the only compact 
party in France outside the Republican is undoubtedly the Bonapar- 
tist. It is strong not only in Paris but also in the provinces, and, 
strange to relate, especially among the peasantry, so that the result 
of a plebiscite in favour of Imperialism might be startling. The 
chief of the party, Prince Victor, or as he should more properly be 
called Prince Napoleon, is a remarkable man. With the brilliant 
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qualities of his father, who, for all his faults, and they were many, 
was an exceptionally intellectual man, he combines much of the 
better nature of his mother, Princess Clothilde of Savoy, a very 
thoughtful, charitable, and saintly woman. You need not be long 
in his company to perceive that he is a born statesman and politician, 
and will soon discover that he is an excellent linguist and astonish- 
ingly up-to-date in all that concerns European politics. He under- 
stands the age in which he lives far too well to desire retrogression, 
but at the same time he knows humanity well enough to be fully 
aware that false notions of liberty invariably lead to anarchy and 
disaster. He does not put himself forward, and is too dignified, and, 
I should think, too sensitively proud a man to stoop to intrigue and 
conspiracy. When he is called he will not be found wanting; and I 
feel certain that if he is ever summoned to fill the throne of Napoleon 
I., his great-uncle, he will exhibit remarkable qualities, not the least 
of which is one so singularly lacking among the majority of contem- 
porary French politicians, practical common sense. I could not help 
thinking, when I recently had the honour of conversing with him, 
that, pictorially, he would make a very grand Emperor indeed. The 
head and face bear a strange likeness in the upper part to Napoleon I., 
and in the lower to Victor-Emmanuel, his grandfather, but the 
colouring is darker, and there is a dreaminess in his large, dark eyes, 
which was never apparent in the restless gray orbs of Bonaparte. 

I am in a position absolutely to contradict on the highest authority 
the statement made recently by the correspondent of a leading 
London paper, that Prince Louis Napoleon, the younger brother, 
intends to place himself at the head of the Bonaparte Party with 
“the connivance of his elder brother.” It is quite true that a very 
small and officious proportion of the Bonaparte Party have advanced 
this scheme, but it has never been countenanced by the Prince him- 
self, who, as all the world knows, is now serving in the Russian army. 
Beyond these few facts, there is little to be said at present of the 
aspirations of the Bonapartists. They are active and hopeful, but, 
otherwise, the various reports concerning their movements are absolute 
fabrications, due to the imagination of newspaper correspondents 
with a mania for eagles. 

A very curious fact in connection with the Bonaparte Pretender is 
one which might at any moment rally round him many of the 
Royalists. He is a nearer descendant of Louis XIV. than the Due 
d’Orléans; the grand-daughter of the Great Monarch being the 
immediate ancestress of his mother Princess Clothilde of Savoy. 
The Duc d’Orléans only descends from Louis XIV. through Mlle. 
de Blois, the King’s illegitimate daughter by Madame de Montespan. 

Ricnarp Davey. 
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Oxe of the peculiarities of democratic development in the United 
States is the virtual surrender by the educated classes of their 
functions of criticism and leadership. To this, more than to anything 
else, is due the American susceptibility to what are called “ crazes.” 
People often wonder why it is that, for all their high average of 
intelligence, Americans are so apt to get swept away by movements 
that are opposed to all human experience or contradicted by the most 
ordinary facts of economics—such movements, for instance, as the 
“‘ Greenback ” agitation in 1875, and Bryanismin 1896. The reason 
seems to be that those to whom the work of political instruction 
naturally belongs, the men whose knowledge or position or special 
study of the subject would entitle them to be heard, prefer to play the 
part of silent and somewhat cynical onlookers. The preference, it is 
only fair to say, is one of necessity rather than choice. It has been 
largely forced upon them by the changes that have come over 
American politics since the War; more specifically by the great and 
growing power of the “ machine” and the sway of the Boss. It is 
rather, however, with the fact and its results than with the causes of 
it that I am now concerned. And (the fact is that the American 
masses get no such sound and systematic education in politics as is 
open, for example, to the people of England.{ It has been rightly 
noted as a most hopeful sign that Members of Parliament should be 
constantly appearing on public platforms without reference to 
electioneering tactics. These meetings are the saving clause of our 
democracy. They are held when the atmosphere is free of campaign 
thunder and when in consequence the speaker, not having to worry 
about his seat, may condescend to an impartiality and thoughtful- 
ness that are hardly permitted to the mere candidate. Nothing worse 
is expected of him than to unfold the party view of the issues of the 
day, and even that he need not press too closely, for Englishmen have 
a wholesome dislike for political zealots. A quite singular chance, in 
fact, lies before the M.P. who visits his constituents in between 
sessions of treating public questions broadly and temperately and with 
nothing more distorting than a merely human deference to the claims 
of partisanship. On the whole the chance is admirably seized. The 
speeches an M.P. delivers on these occasions are, as a rule, far more 
reasonable and informing than his efforts during the stress of an 
election or on the floor of the House. It would, for instance, be 
almost impossible to rate too highly the educational value of such 
harangues as Sir Edward Grey’s and Mr. Morley’s for and against the 
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war, or of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent address to the Temperance Party 
in Birmingham. I have heard Americans complain that English 
public men speak to popular audiences as though they were professors 
lecturing a class. They do; and the reason why they do it is the 
strength of the English democracy. It is because they are there— 
as everyone but Lord Rosebery seems to realise—not to ask advice 
but to give it. Instruction is expected of them just as much asa 
fairly regular attendance at the House; and for this vital work of 
instruction the average English M.P. is well qualified. He represents 
a high standard of intelligence, and if as arule he has the English 
defect of spoiling sound thoughts by a prosy and pointless way ot 
putting them, he has the English merit of coming to close quarters 
with his subject and the English preference for facts and concrete 
argument over vapid generalisation. In this way, whether a General 
Election be pending or no, every point of domestic and foreign policy 
is threshed out on the platform ; elections and the machinery of politics 
are put into their proper place, and public attention and criticism 
are brought incessantly to bear upon the actual business of govern- 
ment. Under such a system one can hardly conceive any such 
fundamental absurdity as Bryanism making real headway. It would 
be instantly challenged and exposed on a hundred platforms by the 
most respected and best informed men in the kingdom, and it would 
stand as little chance of developing into a campaign issue as a proposal 
to abolish the rule of three. 

But in America, where men of culture and refinement have been 
cold-shouldered out of politics, no such barrier exists against the pro- 
pagation of popular errors. It is only when these errors have spreail 
over the continent, captured one of the big parties and threaten 
immediate peril to the Republic, that the politicians appeal to the 
educated classes for help. Then ensues a “ campaign of education,” 
or a feverish attempt todo in three months and amid the blare of an 
electoral contest what in England is being done quietly, almost un- 
consciously, and all the time. In general, argument as a weapon of 
political persuasion tends to disappear in a country that has com- 
mitted its workings into the hands of professional politicians, and its 
place is taken by appeals to party loyalty and regularity, indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of opponents and frothy tributes to “the majesty of the 
people.” The only class that watches the drift of public opinion in 
America with any real interest is made up of the Boss and the 
campaign manager and their satellites, and they think less of 
stemming than of diverting it into party channels. Every American 
believes that his next door neighbour is only a little less qualified 
than himself to run the United States, and, as one of the first con- 
sequences of this belief, he warmly resents any appearance of being 
dictated to, of being told how he ought to think on such or such a 
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question. No Congressman or Senator dreams of visiting his con- 
stituency except at election time for the purpose of addressing a 
meeting on political topics. He would be thought unwarrantably 
presumptuous in attempting to give “the people” a lead. The 
result is that from one campaign to another all the instruction in 
politics that the “ man in the cars” receives is evolved from his own 
ruminations—the Press he suspects, and the annual “ messages” of 
the President and State Governors, it is to be feared, he takes as read. 
Except when his vote is wanted he is not appealed to for an opinion, 
and any conclusions he may form on matters of national policy have, 
therefore, the disadvantage of not being submitted to the touchstone 
of a riper and more experienced judgment. This is a serious 
omission in a country where the average man is the dominant factor, 
for while the sum total of American intelligence is undoubtedly im- 
pressive, it is more by reason of its quantity than of its quality. I 
mean that the generous educational system of America has rather 
raised a great many people to the standard of what is known as 
middle-class opinion than raised the standard itself. While, therefore, 
one may say that the operative force of English politics is middle- 
class opinion revised and corrected by the best, or almost the best, 
intelligence of the country, that of American politics is middle-class 
opinion left to its own devices. And middle-class opinion, especially 
when left to its own devices, is a fearsome thing. It marks out the 
nation over which it has gained control as a willing slave of words, a 
prey to caprice and wnreasoning sentiment and stamps broadly across 
its face the hall-mark of an honestly unconscious parochialism. Such 
at least has been its effect on America. [There is no country in which 
a prejudice lives longer] 

It is not fanciful to attribute much of the sanctity which the 
Monroe Doctrine has won for itself among Americans to the 
inadequacy of their instruction in the higher branches of politics. 
Nearly eighty years have passed since Canning suggested and John 
Quincy Adams drafted the policy which Mr. Monroe announced to 
the world in his Presidential Message of 1823; yet in all the 
innumerable essays that have been written upon it since that time, 
especially during the past two decades, I do not recollect one that did 
not wholly assume the foundations. In all that I have read it is 
taken for granted that the Monroe Doctrine is something so essen- 
tially sound and necessary that to discuss its rationale would be super- 
fluous. There are articles and pamphlets in plenty on its origin and 
the developments it has undergone, and the uses to which it has been 
put from the time of the Holy Alliance to President Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan Message; panegyrics on its beneficent utility abound, 
most of them couched in the thinnest form of rhetoric; here and 
there are argumentative treatises for and against its applicability to 
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particular incidents. But no American writer that I know of has 
allowed his mind to play freely upon the Doctrine itself, has 
examined its root in reason or national interests, or endeavoured to 
set forth its effects on South America. It is as though we were to 
accept antagonism between English and MJussian interests as 
axiomatic and incurable, and with that as our sole starting point 
were then to approach the subject of a Russian port on the Persian 
Gulf. Our attitude would, of course, be hopelessly coloured and 
overlaid by the predetermined conclusions we had come to on the 
general question of Anglo-Russian relations. This is very much 
the stand Americans take towards any violation, or seeming violation, 
of the Monroe Doctrine. It is passionately resented, not after a 
deliberate weighing of the objections that may be urged against it, 
but because it runs counter to a formula which accident has elevated 
into something like a national fetish. Few take the trouble to 
examine a proposition that finds universal acceptance, least of all in a 
country where the majority is tyrant and despot in one; and 
however much subsidiary points of its application may be canvassed, 
the Monroe Doctrine itself is left untouched even by the hardiest. 
The case against it has never yet been put before the American 
people by one of themselves; and to all foreign criticism they are 
impenetrable] In a word, it has not been debated, and except by 
debate you cannot, in a democracy, touch the average man. Writing, 
even the best writing, in the Press, in magazines or in political 
pamphlets, passes by him like the idle wind which he respects not. 
One questions whether “ campaign literature’? ever yet turned a 
single vote, but it is not doubted that John Bright and Cobden 
turned thousands. When all that can be said in praise of jour- 
nalism has been said, it remains a fact that the orator is still the 
most impressive and potent agent of instruction and exhortation, and 
a nation that rarely resorts to the platform except at moments of 
supreme excitement, when reason is at a discount, dooms itself to 
political ignorance. This is, in effect, the case with America, and the 
most penetrating argument on paper, whole tons of published 
treatises, cannot counteract, can hardly minimise, its bad results. 
Opinions grow up, to take shape, like the Monroe Doctrine or 
Washington’s warning against “ entangling alliances,” in policies that 
immediate circumstances justify. Sentiment and the mere lapse of 
time combine to hallow them. They crystallise after a while into 
national prepossessions, are played upon by vote-hunting politicians 
and extolled by a Press that has no time, even if it had the 
inclination, to look too closely into the heart of things; while the 
few who see that they have outlived their usefulness, and that the 
policies they produced are no longer necessities but possible dangers, 
follow the example which all minorities in whatever department of 
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American public life are taught to observe, and monastically hold 
their peace. 

The Monroe Doctrine has not yet been made the subject of a 
“campaign of education,’ and the national verdict in its favour goes 
altogether too largely by default. Things indeed have reached such 
a pitch that one hardly does justice to the Monroe Doctrine in 
describing it as a policy, for a policy usually suggests something in 
the nature of an opposition with a counter-policy of its own to 
suggest, or at least active and voluble dissentients. | But throughout 
America there is no opposition to the Monroe Doctrine, and if there 
is any dissent from it, the five years that I spent in anxious search of 
some trace of it were evidently insufficient for their task. The 
conclusion I came to was that a native-born American who is not a 
blind and half-ferocious advocate of the Monroe Doctrine, is all but 
as unthinkable as a native-born American Anarchist.] One meets 
with Germans who have no sort of sympathy with Pan-Germanism, 
and with Russians who will make a mockery of the ideals of the Pan- 
Slavists, but—speaking with Dr. Johnson’s contempt for puritanical 
accuracy—one never comes across an American who does not subscribe 
to the Monroe Doctrine. PA proposal to abolish it as the guiding 
principle of American policy would find far less support than, in 
France, would gather round a resolution to impose an income-tax, or, 
in England, to upset the monarchy.) This universality of acceptance 
marks it out from any political movement I have heard of. |The 
Monroe Doctrine is not the battle-cry of any one party, but the faith 
of all.) Democrats and Republicans habitually, and as a matter of 
course, express their “ unalterable adhesion ”’ to its principles in their 
quadrennial “ platforms.” [Whatever an American may call himself, 
Republican, Democrat or Mugwump, whatever he may be, farmer, 
capitalist, artisan or clerk, he is first and last, I will not say a con- 
vinced, for that might imply he had given some thought to the 
matter, but an instinctive Monroeist.| It has come down to him with 
all the binding sanctity of a tradition in a country where traditions 
are few and therefore devoutly held. No one disputes or questions 
it; no one troubles to inquire into its effects or argue about its 
expediency ; no one tests its workings by the light of reason. It is 
worshipped by all with a fanaticism that facts, arguments, doubts 
never move, for the reason that from all such disturbing influences 
the devotee, as I have tried to explain, is impregnably secure. That 
no European Power shall be permitted to colonise North or South 
America, and that the present foreign holdings on and around the 
continent shall never be increased or transferred, are propositions 
which Americans passionately and unreflectingly accept as political 
axioms. (The Monroe Doctrine is less a policy than a religion, and 
less a religion than a superstition. ] 
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‘What lies at the bottom of it ? Fundamentally, I believe—and 
Mr. Richard Olney is my authority—the fact that Americans are 
never quite convinced that George III. is really dead. It is their 
inherited suspicion of monarchy, their taking it for granted that 
monarchy means to-day what it meant a hundred and twenty years 
ago, and that mcdern Europe is still essentially the Europe of the 
Holy Alliance, that makes them so zealously bent on preserving 
South America to Republicanism. When some German scholar 
makes a study of the influence of words on the psychology and even 
the policies of modern nations, he will give up a chapter at least to 
tracing the effects on Americans of the blessed word Republic. The 
comfort they get out of it, the dreamy ecstacy into which it throws 
them, are among the direst tokens of what may be expected in the 
realm of intellectual politics from middle-class opinion when left to 
its own devices. Nothing interested me more, when holding up the 
British end of the South African war in public debate with American 
pro- Boers, than to notice how persistently my opponents appealed to 
popular prejudices in this matter. For the average American the 
rights and wrongs of the Transvaal war were well-nigh settled when 
it was put before him as a conflict between Republicanism and 
Monarchism. Such a conflict could only mean for him a strife 
between light and darkness, broad freedom and broad tyranny; and 
this is the interpretation Americans involuntarily put upon the issues 
involved in the Monroe Doctrine. If one turns back to that supreme 
specimen of political unctuousness, Mr. Olney’s dispatch to Mr. 
Bayard of July 20th, 1895, one finds its author constantly returning 
to the idea that Europe “ with the single important exception of the 
Republic of France,” is monarchical and therefore hostile to the spirit 
of “self-government” and “ free institutions.” The idea utterly 
bewitches him, and under its hypnotic influence he allows himself to 
write as though Venezuela, being a Republic, had reached a higher 
stage of civilisation and political development than monarchical 
England. What other inference can be drawn from this passage, for 
instance: “The people of the United States have a vital interest in 
the cause of popular self-government. They have secured the right 
for themselves and their posterity at the cost of infinite blood and 
treasure. They have realised and exemplified its beneficent operation 
by a career unexampled in point of national greatness or individual 
felicity. They believe it to be for the healing of all nations, and 
that civilisation must either advance or retrograde accordingly as its 
supremacy is extended or curtailed. Imbued with these sentiments, 
the people of the United States might not impossibly be wrought up 
to an active propaganda in favour of a cause so highly valued both 
for themselves and for mankind. But the age of Crusades has 
passed, and they are content with such assertion and defence of the 
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right of popular self-government as their own security and welfare 
demand. It is in that view more than in any other that they believe 
it is not to be tolerated that the political control of an American 
State shall be forcibly assumed by a European Power.” 

Now there was a time when such a rhapsody might have had its 
point, and that was eighty odd years ago, on the morrow of the 
Congresses of Laybach and Verona, when the Holy Alliance had 
placed the old King of Naples on his throne and crushed the insur- 
rections in Piedmont and Greece, and when a French army, in the 
name of the Allies, had crossed the Spanish frontier, captured Cadiz 
and restored Ferdinand to power. Then the issue was cleanly 
cut between absolutism and popular freedom, and it was to prevent 
the struggle from spreading to South America, where the Spanish 
colonies had just shaken off the yoke of the motherland, that the 
Monroe Doctrine was elaborated. But to talk to-day as though 
similar dangers had to be guarded against, as though anyone nowa- 
days wrangled over systems of government, is to ignore the revolution 
which Europe has undergone in the last eight decades not only in 
institutions but in national ambitions and purposes, and in the whole 
spirit of the people towards the office of kingship. But by the great 
bulk of Americans, mentally as well as physically isolated, nationally 
self-engrossed to a degree of intensity hardly to be conceived by 
Europeans, and more insistent on their past than even the Irish, 
the very fact of this revolution is unsuspected. The apprehensions 
that moved President Monroe are still alive in them. They still 
believe the struggle between absolutism and self-government to be a 
“‘ world-question,” and with a quite inimitable unconsciousness of 
absurdity, they still regard themselves as the sole champions of 
popular rights. No one who has had the exciting experience of 
trying to convince an average American that the Canadian, for 
example, is as “‘free”’ as he is, will deny that this is so. ‘How can 
he be,” is the invariable retort, “when he is the subject of a 
Monarchy and I the citizen of a Republic?” Ludicrous as it sounds, 
it is nevertheless the fact that Americans have not the least doubt 
but that in preserving South America to the Spanish half-breed 
version of government, merely because it masquerades under the 
insignia of Republicanism, they are rendering civilisation an immense 
service. They actually conceive themselves to be promoting the cause 
of the highest public morality both by keeping South America 
to the straight and narrow path, and by preserving themselves from 
the taint of monarchical neighbourhood. In what way an Italian 
colony in Argentina or a Germanised Brazil could impair what 
Mr. Olney calls the “ moral interests ’’ of the United States—that is, 
could weaken its Republicanism—has not been clearly explained. 
The proximity of Canada has had no such results, and one can only 
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include it among the many other distorted visions to which the 
Monroe Doctrine has given rise, that Americans should descry danger 
to their institutions in a European lodgment on South American 
soil. 

If Americans could only fora little while free themselves from the 
bondage to rhetoric and sentiment, and collect themselves for the 
effort of seeing things as they are, they would, I believe, recognise 
that to abandon the Monroe Doctrine would entail as little harm to 
their political and material interests as to their moral. In their 
present condition they either cannot or will not see, at any rate they 
do not acknowledge, what are the obvious effects of their cherished 
policy on South America. The Monroe Doctrine perpetuates in 
South America the predominance of a religion which Americans 
detest, of a race which they despise, and of a system of government 
which in all but the name is a flat negation of everything America 
stands for. It rules out Teutonic civilisation in favour of the 
religious and military dispositions beyond which, after eighty years’ 
trial, the Spanish and Portuguese mestizos have proved their incapa- 
city to advance. In the name of Republicanism it condemns a whole 
continent to weakness, backwardness, and anarchy. It precludes all 
moral progress as decisively as it hampers material development; it 
blocks the way to all that might make South America stable 
and prosperous, that might open up what are perhaps the richest 
untapped markets in the world, that might stimulate the Americans 
themselves by contact with neighbours on their own level. On 
almost every page of Professor A. H. Keane’s Central and South 
America, though the Monroe Doctrine is never mentioned, one finds 
the traces of its blighting influence. Here is a colossal continent 
with a destiny that should rival Russia’s, magnificently watered, 
inhabitable by Caucasians, all of it sparsely populated and much of it 
barely explored, teeming with mineral and agricultural wealth, and 
yet lying half-derelict, the prey of revolutionary turbulence—and all 
ior lack of a strong government that would ensure to capital the 
fruits of its enterprise. 

As things are, there appears to be nothing in front of South 
America but a cycle of revolutions. The hope of a stable, orderly 
rule ever being evolved under the presidency of half-caste attorneys 
and guerilla chieftains is one that, after the experience of the last 
eighty years, no one entertains. From Patagonia to Panama there 
broods over the continent the spirit of insecurity, disorder, and 
insurrectionary violence. There is no real guarantee, except perhaps 
in the case of Chili and Argentina, that what is now happening in 
Colombia and Venezuela may not to-morrow be the fate of any and 
every South American State. Such a guarantee can only be forth- 
coming under a firm, well-established and responsible government, 
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and no such government is possible unless and until either the United 
States or some European Power takes the matter in hand. But the 
Americans, at all events for the present, have no intention of 
expanding southwards. They do not colonise South America them- 
selves; they are not reserving it for any private schemes of 
aggrandizement; they barely even trade with it. Such benefit as 
they derive from warning-off Europe from South America is alto- 
gether indirect, and this again differentiates Pan-Americanism from 
such an honestly self-seeking and tangible movement as Pan- 
Germanism. When Americans drop declamation on the subject 
and condescend to argument, their reasoning runs substantially as 
follows :—‘ It is to our interests to keep South America impotent 
and in a restless state of anarchy because only so can we maintain 
the hegomony of the American continent without trouble or expense 
to ourselves. Under existing conditions our position is invulnerable ; 
nobody can conquer America, and we are consequently spared the 
burden of huge armaments and their inevitable drain on the 
productive energy of the people. But once admit that European 
powers have the right to absorb South America at will, and the whole 
situation is changed. We should then be no longer the sovereign of 
the new world ; our ‘fiat’ would be ‘law’ only within the precise 
confines of the United States, and the national prestige and 
authority would be proportionately diminished. More than that. 
By allowing our rivals in peace and our possible enemies in war to 
establish themselves at our very doors, we provide them gratuitously 
with a jumping-off ground from which they may be tempted to 
spring at our throat, and we lay upon ourselves the necessity of 
guarding against their encroachments by shouldering the dead-weight 
of militarism, to our long and happy exemption from which the 
nation owes much of its prosperity.” 

To decide how far these arguments are sound and how far illusions, 
it is almost enough just to glance at the map. The United States 
is already girdled on three sides with a chain of foreign holdings, 
one of them all but as large as herself with a contiguous boundary 
line of over 3,000 miles. Yet no American considers that Canada, or 
Great Britain through Canada, is in any way a menace to the security 
of the United States. If through all these years the possession of 
Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, the Lesser Antilles, 
Trinidad, Belize and British Guiana by Great Britain ; of Gaudeloupe 
and its dependencies, Martinique, St. Pierre and Miquelon and 
French Guiana by France; of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz by Den- 
mark, and of Dutch Guiana by Holland—has been found compatible 
with the maintenance by Americans of a regular army of 21,000 men 
and of a navy third or fourth rate in size whatever it may be in 
quality, with what force can it be argued that the acquisition, let us 
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say, of a portion of Brazil by Germany, 3,000 miles at least from 
American territory, would endanger the United States or necessitate 
the addition of a single man or a single ship to the national defences ? 
The very conditions which Americans picture to themselves as a 
calamity to be warded off at any cost, do as a matter of fact, and in 
all their essentials exist at this moment without causing them the 
slightest anxiety. That is to say, the country is, and has been for a 
hundred years, “threatened”’ by a score of fortified positions and 
naval stations held by foreign powers almost within sight of the 
American coast. And if these, in spite of the manifest fitness of 
many of them as bases of operations, can be regarded without uneasi- 
ness, can be held guiltless of harbouring any peril to the United 
States, wherein would lurk the danger of the annexation by a 
European power of Patagonia or Uruguay? One may even go 
further, and conceive the whole of South America proper, from the 
Bay of Panama to Cape Horn, partitioned among the Governments 
of Europe without being able to say where or how the safety of the 
United States would be jeopardised. The invulnerability of America 
would be no less complete then than now, her power would be just as 
great, her resources in no ways diminished, her frontiers as much or 
as little exposed as they are to-day. It can, I believe, be shown that 
even the danger of a conflict would be lessened, and that Europe’s 
anxiety to keep the peace with America would be considerably more 
pronounced than one can pretend it to be at this moment. For how- 
ever much the various Powers might quarrel among themselves in 
South America, they would all be at one in desiring the friendship of 
their mighty neighbour to the north. Self-interest would constrain 
them with a compelling force there could be no escaping, not to risk 
their colonies by provoking a conflict with the United States ; and the 
possibility of an anti-American coalition with which Americans 
torture their imaginations, should they abandon the Monroe Doctrine, 
is the veriest bugaboo. But it is said that American prestige would 
bedamaged. Wouldit? The prestige, if one can call it such, that 
the Monroe Doctrine confers upon the United States, is that of the 
dog in the manger simply. It produces in Europe nothing but 
exasperation, enmity and a maddening desire, which one of these days 
will be uncontrollable, to combine for a decisive rush ; and even among 
the South American States themselves it has aroused a suspicious 
resentment which its occasional usefulness as a diplomatic cloak has 
by no means allayed. Among the many hallucinations which 
surround the Monroe Doctrine, none has been more curious than the 
belief which Americans held quite seriously up to a year or two ago, 
that it was a sort of self-acting barrier against European “ aggres- 
sion,” and had only to be advertised as such to be automatically 
effective. The idea that they might one day be called upon to fight 
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for it has only just occurred to them; but, having occurred to them, 
they at once and with remarkable intensity begin the building of a 
powerful fleet. This, to be sure, is only common-sense, but it carries 
with it an inference which Americans should lose no time in digesting. 
The Monroe Doctrine, instead of being a protection against “ the 
burden of militarism,” invites it. Whether the appearance of Europe on 
South American soil would entail on the United States any consider- 
able addition to her fighting strength is at least extremely arguable. 
What is clear is that to make the Doctrine effective Americans must 
ultimately be prepared to face one, and possibly more than one, of 
the strongest Powers of the Old World. They cannot issue a challenge 
to all Europe without the force, if necessary, to oppose all Europe ; 
and the lowest standard of naval strength which the Monroe Doctrine 
imposes upon them is that which regulates the policy of the British 
Admiralty. They must, that is, build and equip a fleet that shall be 
more than equal to the strongest combination that any two Powers can 
bring against them. This, of course, is not a very formidable under- 
taking to a country of the wealth and resources of the United States, 
a country which light-heartedly pays out every year on padded and 
fradulent pension claims more than any nation on earth expends on 
its fleet. But it altogether does away with the convenient fallacy that 
the Monroe Doctrine is an insurance against large armaments. In 
their anxiety to avoid a problematical increase, which at the worst 
would be a small one, in their war strength, Americans, without quite 
realising it, are incurring the certain liabilities of what may prove 
the naval supremacy of the world, of what must at all events be a 
colossal fleet. So far as “militarism ” goes, the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine seems likely to affect America as the retention of 
Alsace-Lorraine has affected Europe. 

There seems to be an idea in England that the devotion of 
Americans to the Monroe Doctrine has been somewhat weakened by 
the Spanish War, and that having interfered so decisively in the 
affairs of the Old World, they now feel it to be logically impossible 
to resist the claims of Europe to have a voice in South American 
destinies. I do not believe the idea is at all a correct one, or that 
the Spanish War has had anything but a precisely contrary effect. 
It has whetted the appetite for land, has confirmed the American 
sense of invincibility, and has turned out such a pleasant prelude to 
the drama of expansion, that if to-morrow the freedom of transit 
across the Isthmus of Panama were to be threatened by the 
Venezuelan revolutionists, President Roosevelt would have the whole 
country behind him in settling the Central American problem by 
annexation. Moreover, one has to remember that the Monroe 
Doctrine wears only such aspects as Americans care to give it, and 
that it is they, and not Europe, who determine the construction to be 
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put upon it. It has, in consequence, the virtue of a most com- 
plaisant elasticity, and I honestly do not know of anything in the 
remotest degree touching upon South America that it could not be 
stretched to cover. Long before the Spanish War it was appealed to 
to justify the seizure of Cuba on the ground that if America did not 
take it somebody else would. The Southern slave-holders, whose 
political influence depended on the extension of slavery to fresh 
States, used it as a pretext for the annexation of Texas; and General 
Grant sought to prove that it made the absorption of San Domingo 
inevitable. The Monroe Doctrine even provided the basis of a 
protest against the confederation of the Canadian provinces. 
Perhaps its most amazing distortion is to be found in a report of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, issued in 1898, just when the 
Cuban question was nearing its crisis:—‘‘ We cannot consent upon 
any conditions that the depopulated portions of Cuba shall be 
rvecolonised by Spain any more than she should be allowed to found 
a new colony in any part of this hemisphere or islands thereof.” 
On the other hand, it has several times been overlooked when 
precedent would have seemed to demand its employment. Itis a 
fact, for instance, that the French were turned out of Mexico with- 
out the Monroe Doctrine being once mentioned in official despatches. 
It is somewhat difficult, therefore, to say at any given moment 
what the Doctrine involves or precisely represents. Mr. Olney, for 
instance, in the notorious despatch to which I have already referred, 
declares that “it does not establish any general protectorate by the 
United States over other American States,’ but further on he 
announces that ‘the United States is practically sovereign on this 
Continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines 
its interposition.’ How these two statements are to be reconciled 
is by no means obvious. “It does not,” he goes on, “ relieve any 
American State from its obligations as fixed by international law, 
nor prevent any European Power directly interested from enforcing 
such obligations, or from inflicting merited punishment for the 
breach of them.’”’ But here, again, every one knows, though Mr. 
Olney does not state it, that the ‘‘ merited punishment ”’ inflicted 
must be such as the United States approves, and must never take 
the form of permanent seizure of the offending State’s territory. 
“It does not contemplate any interference in the internal affairs of 
any American State, or in the relations between it and other 
American States. It does not justify any attempt on our part to 
change the established form of government of any American State, 
or to prevent the people of such State from altering that form according 
to their own will and pleasure.” I imagine the time may come when 
the words I have italicised will be quoted against the United States 
Government with uncomfortable aptness ; for it is quite conceivable 
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that some day or other the Germans in Brazil or the Italians in 
Argentina may voluntarily enroll themselves as_ self-governing 
colonies under the flag of the Motherland. In which case, no doubt 
Mr. Olney’s unfortunate admission will be quietly dropped, and 
some American statesman of, say, 1950, will succeed in proving 
that the new contingency comes entirely within the category of 
forbidden things. A certain Mr. Howard, of Texas, speaking in 
Congress nearly fifty years ago, was rash enough to say that the 
Monroe Doctrine did not mean “that every settlement upon any 
sand-bank on this Continent is an offence which is to result in war.” 
One gives, perhaps, the best rough-and-ready definition of its scope 
by saying that to the American of to-day that is just what it does 
mean. 

It is very doubtful whether, at this stage of the world’s history, it 
is possible for one nation permanently to exclude all other nations 
from a country which she herself refuses to control or accept any 
responsibility for. And that is exactly the position into which the 
Monroe Doctrine forces the United States. The Americans admit no 
liability whatever for the outrages, disorders, and financial crookedness 
of the half-caste Republics under their patronage. It is not their 
behaviour to Europe, but Europe’s behaviour towards them that the 
United States claims the right to supervise. If any European Power 
were to claim a similar irresponsible suzerainty over even the most 
worthless region in Africa, it would be instantaneously challenged ; 
and it is altogether too much to expect that the Monroe Doctrine, 
which takes upon itself to dispose of the one valuable domain still 
left open on this rapidly dwindling planet, should not eventually be 
brought to a decisive test. It seems part of the inevitable evolution 
of things that an over-crowded Europe, ceaselessly endeavouring to 
lower the social pressure by emigration, and to carve out by conquest 
or annexation exclusive reserves for traders, should one day fling itself 
upon South America as it already has upon Africa and China. It is 
possible to imagine a score of incidents that might call for Kuropean 
intervention in the near future; for South America is a land of 
sporadic unrest, and one knows how conveniently apt the property of 
the citizens of a country that is bent on expansion is to get damaged 
and to need protection whenever there is the slightest disorder. 
Whether by accident or design, or as the result of the steady ousting 
of the mestizo adventurers from authority by the foreign settlers, the 
United States seems destined to be faced with these alternatives :— 
to fight and keep South America as it is, to “‘ Egyptize” the great 
continent on her southern borders, or to submit to seeing it parcelled 
out among the nations of Europe. I cannot doubt what will be 
the choice of America. Dominated by tradition and sentiment, and 
carried away by the national conviction that anything that touches 
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the American continent must affect the fraction of it which she 
occupies, she will elect to fight. She will act as she was ready to act 
at the time of the Venezuelan affair, when, be it never forgotten, 
she was prepared to plunge Anglo-Saxondom into war and risk a 
hundred million pounds’ worth of trade sooner than see a strip of 
territory, eighteen hundred miles from her southernmost boundary, 
pass from the control of half-caste revolutionists into British hands. 
Whenever the issue is raised again I believe her course will be the 
same. Once more she will espouse the lower civilisation against the 
higher, will support a system for which she has no moral or intellec- 
tual sympathy against a system all but identical with her own, and will 
stand with all her power in the path of those renovating influences 
that can alone redeem South America. No consideration of national 
safety, as I have tried to argue, really counsels such a course, and 
material interests are all against it. It will nevertheless be adopted, 
unless—what under the conditions of American politics it is vain to 
hope for—there should be a sudden accession of Geist, a wider outlook 
among the leaders, and a campaign of education to free this momen- 
tous question from its entangling alliance with sophistry and passion. 
A recent writer declares the Monroe Doctrine to be simply the 
principle of self-protection under a concrete name. It may have 
been so once, but the developments of the last eighty years appear 
to have changed it into an infringement of the sovereign rights of 
other nations, far greater in its scope than any warranted by simple 
self-preservation. Self-preservation, for example, may, and as some 
think will, make it necessary for the United States to extend her 
authority over Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama; but by no 
possible stretch of reasoning can it be held to justify the policy that 
would make of all South America a ferra clausa. 
Sypnrey Brooks. 
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Aaiuiry in the prize ring, quickness in all forms of sport, ability to 
manceuvre swiftly in the wind in the old sailing-ship days were 
always passports to victory. The same holds true of fights afloat in 
this opening year of the century. Speed in battleship and cruiser 
will tell. 

In the recent Naval Manceuvres the tactical advantage of speed 
was never more effectively demonstrated with the modern man-of- 
war than in the encounter between the two opposing fleets off the 
Lizard which marked the conclusion of the mimic war for the 
command of the Channel. Admiral Knyvett Wilson, though 
numerically weak, had a squadron of swiiter battleships, and he 
was thus in a position to assume any formation he thought 
desirable. He forced many of Admiral Sir Gerard Noel’s ships to 
mask the fire of their consorts: he pressed round their face and 
enfiladed them, he caused confusion amongst them by his swift 
changes of position—he was ever the attacker because he was more 
mobile by at least two knots, and was more homogeneous. 

“ Frigates, more frigates,” was the cry of the Victor of the Nile 
and Trafalgar, and it looks as though the Admirals entrusted with 
the defence of the Empire in the next naval war would make the 
same entreaty, ‘“‘ Cruisers, more cruisers.’ We have not sufficient 
ships of this type, we do not enable our officers to study the best use 
to make of them, and what vessels we have are, for the most part, 
too slow. This also was exemplified in the last manceuvres. It has 
been claimed repeatedly that the Admiralty under-estimate the 
number of cruisers which will be required to act as eyes and ears of 
the battle squadrons and also to protect commerce. These are two 
distinct réles. In the recent operations the authorities gave Admiral 
Sir Gerard Noel too few scouts, in accordance with their traditional 
policy, and he was hampered consequently throughout the week’s 
mimic war as Nelson was so frequently handicapped in the stern 
encounters in which he engaged. 

So rapid have been the strides of the marine engineer, and the 
ordnance and armour manufacturer, that the old standards by which 
men-of-war were judged require revision. We are now building 
battleships that are swifter than our cruisers, and some cruisers 
that are more powerful for offence and defence, or at least as powerful 
as many of our battleships. For many years the classification of 
warships was a comparatively simple matter, but those days have 
gone and disorder reigns. It was an easy task to allot to each type 
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of ship its place. We recognised that a man-of-war was necessarily 
a compromise of the features that a naval enthusiast would desire to 
see embodied in every ship—power of attack and defence, swiftness, 
sea-worthiness, and great radius of action. In different degrees, 
according to the work a particular vessel was intended to do, these 
desiderata were varied. We had the battleship with heavy guns 
behind armour and its belt and citadel, the cruiser in which speed 
and coal, carrying capacity were the primary considerations, and the 
torpedo vessel in which fleetness was regarded as the first essential. 

For many years little occurred to upset these preconceptions. Then 
various foreign navies began to lay down cruisers swifter than the 
old type, with the advantage of an armoured belt and a far more 
formidable battery of guns, while we have lately had the questionable 
satisfaction of building ourselves, and seeing our neighbours build, 
battleships and armoured cruisers with speeds, in many cases, exceed- 
ing that of the majority of the practically unarmoured ships which 
are relied upon to act as the eyes of the British squadrons in the next 
naval war, and the protectors of our oversea commerce ; and it is all 
oversea which is really vital. Under the circumstances it will be 
useful to see where the most recent developments are leading us, and 
whether the Naval Authorities in their construction proposals are 
showing a due appreciation of the new principles that should guide 
then in deciding on the class of warships that are best suited to the new 
conditions of naval defence that are being adopted by rival Powers. 

My main purpose is to consider the probable influence of speed on 
the future naval war in view of recent developments. The lesson of 
all others which the campaign in South Africa has taught the War 
Office and the country, is the importance of speed or mobility, to use 
the word usually associated with land operations. When the fighting 
began, mounted men, Englishmen and Colonials, were told that they 
were not required. Within a few months it was evident that great 
mobility was the first essential if the war were ever to be brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion, and for a year past the British Government 
have been taking every suitable man and horse, and conveying them 
with all dispatch, and practically without any of the once much 
boasted training, to the scene of operations. This was the situation 
before the guerilla tactics were resorted to by the enemy, and in 
later months the value of mobility has been further emphasised. It 
has been recognised as of first importance for cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery. In this respect the war has produced a revolution in the 
Army, and what is true of warfare on land is even more true of 
contests afloat. 

It may be urged that the conditions in South Africa are altogether 
peculiar: our generals have had to chase the foe over a huge area equal 
in extent to more than half Europe. Wherein, however, does this differ 
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from the task that will devolve on the Navy? When war does occur 
our men-of-war will have to patrol not merely territories half as great 
as Europe alone, but will be the guardians of almost limitless ocean 
stretches, often covered by thick mists or fogs, rendering scouting and 
all operations most trying. It will fall to the cruisers of the fleets 
to watch the enemy’s or enemies’ ports, to act as the eyes of 
the battle squadrons, and to protect the commerce of the 
Empire. Speed, the highest speed obtainable, will be of vital 
consequence—speed to carry tidings of the enemy’s movements in 
port to the admiral in waiting with his battleships in some spot safe 
from attack by torpedo boats or submarines; speed to hang on to the 
tail of the foe’s cruisers when they are in too great strength to be 
attacked ; speed to overhaul any of the enemy’s commerce destroyers 
when prowling in search of prey ; speed to steam ahead of the battle- 
ships, screening them from the enemy’s observation and signalling 
back such information as may enable the admiral in command to 
judge when to avoid an attack or when again he can force a contest 
with the best hope of success. In short, in naval operations of any 
kind the speed of the cruisers co-operating with the battle line will 
largely determine the success of the strategy and tactics of the 
admirals, and without great speed commerce-protection will be im- 
possible. Therefore, whatever else we sacrifice in our cruisers, we 
must have fast steaming qualities with reasonable coal stowage. 

A few years ago it was possible to admit the primary importance 
of speed in our scouts and commerce-protectors without any misgivings 
as to their ability to do all that might be required of them, though 
for various reasons they have usually been under-armed in comparison 
with those of several other Powers. Latterly, however, the point of 
view has veered, and it is no longer possible to regard the situation 
with that equanimity which is most congenial to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. 

In the past it has been laid down that in building a belted and 
heavily-armed ship, one of the last—most expert constructors have 
put it absolutely last—considerations to be borne in mind should be 
speed. Consequently the world’s Powers were content to build vessels 
for the fighting line of quite inferior rates of steaming. Since France 
and Russia began the construction of armoured cruisers this principle 
has been undergoing a process of variation of the utmost consequence, 
and as high steaming qualities as are compatible with due defensive 
and offensive qualities have come to be regarded as desirable for the 
fullest efficiency. 

Consequently, whereas we were satisfied with a legend speed, under 
natural draught, of from 153 to 17 knots in almost all battleships 
completed in the last twenty years ofthe nineteenth century, the nations, 
and not least Great Britain, are now bent on an increased rate of 
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propulsion that is as surprising as it is satisfactory as a mere 
mechanical achievement. Owing to the recent improvements in the 
manufacture of armour it has been possible to reduce the thickness of 
the protective skin without endangering the safety of the vessel when 
under attack, and advances on the part of the ordnance makers have 
led to the introduction of more formidable guns while actually reducing 
their weight. Consequently, whereas the percentage of armour to 
displacement in the Royal Sovereign class of the early nineties was 
20°5, and in the Majestic type was 18°7, in the Canopus class 
it is only 13-3, and even in the more powerful ships of the new 
Admiral class now building, it is as low as 14°3. The economy thus 
effected has been utilised by our constructors by fitting far more 
powerful engines. From the maximum of the nine Majestics— 
17 or 173 knots—we have jumped to a normal speed of 18 knots or 
slightly more in the Canopus and Formidable types—12 ships 
in all—of the programmes between 1896 and 1899; 19 knots in 
the six sister Admiral battleships, Duncan, Cornwallis, Exmouth, 
Russell, Albemarle, and Montagu, and 18} in the huge “ Com- 
memoration”’ class of 16,500 tons displacement of this year, three 
in number and the greatest men-of-war ever built. In view of 
of the fact that these ships will be the most effectively armed in the 
British Fleet, they are veritable triumphs of the skill of the Naval 
Constructor and the Marine Engineer. If we were the only Power 
who were building ships of such strength and speed, we could afford 
to blink the conclusions which otherwise must be drawn from their 
construction. But we are notalone. The builders of other countries 
have seen the same possibilities, and they, too, are engaged in building 
battleships with the celerity of cruisers. The following are the ships 
which are projected, or are being produced, for various rival navies, the 
speeds which they are designed to reach being indicated in each case :— 


Country. Name. Speed. 
France ; . Six (1900) (actual sea steaming) . 18 
Germany . . Two (1899) Kaiser class (three have 

been completed) . ; ‘ ‘ 18 
Four (1900) . : , ; . 19 
Two (1901) ‘ ‘ : : 19 
Italy . R . Vittoria Emaneele III, and Regina 
Elena . ° ° . 22 
Regina Margherita and Benedetto Brin 20 
Russia ° . Borodino, Alexander fe Orel, Tzare- 
vitch I., Retvizan, Pobyeda, Knaz 
Syuvorof , ‘ ; ‘ 18 
United States . Maine, Missouri, Ohio, and Illinois . 18 
Virginia, New Jersey, Georgia, Rhode 
Island, and Nebraska . ‘ ° 19 
Japan : . Mikasa . : ‘ . ‘ . 18 to 19 
Austria-Hungary Hapsburg , ‘ . . s 4 aoe 
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No claim is made that the above list is complete. It omits the 
completed Italian battleships of from 19 to 20 knots, the Sardegna, 
Sicilla, and Re Umberto; the Hatsuse, Asahi, Shikishima, and Fugi of 
Japan, with a speed of from 18 to 19 knots, and Russia’s Peresviet and 
Ossliabya of 19 knots. But the list is sufficient to show very 
clearly that the British constructors are well in line with those of the 
other great navies, and that speed is no longer regarded as a compara- 
tively negligible quantity in battleships. Omitting the ships which are 
merely credited with 18 knots, some of which will probably do more, 
there are here enumerated no fewer than thirty-four battleships of 
the Powers, including the seventeen British, now under construction, 
or projected, which are to steam at 18} to 19 knots or more, in most 
cases with natural draught. In fact the Italians claim that the 
Regina Margherita and Benedetto Brin will be able to travel at nearly 
22 knots under forced draught. These facts mark a revolution in the 
construction of ships for the fighting line, the wisdom of which the 
recent manceuvres have amply demonstrated. 

It is unnecessary to refer at any length to the dev elopments which 
have led the Powers of the world to begin a race in the provision of 
cruising ships only less heavily armoured than battleships, and with 
speeds in excess of anything that has hitherto been obtained from any 
ships larger than torpedo craft. All over the world, in the United 
States as in France, Germany, Russia, and Japan, cruisers with belts 
of varying thickness and heavy batteries of guns are being built— 
some have been completed—with speeds of from 20 to 23 and 24 
knots. They are the predominant feature of the shipbuilding 
programmes of the Naval Powers. For atime the British Admiralty 
ignored the well-marked tendency abroad, but at last they were 
obliged to recognise the futility and danger of hanging back, and 
last financial year, 1900-1, no fewer than six armoured cruisers of 21 
knots were under construction, and there are now twenty others in 
hand or planned which are expected to yield 23 knots under natural 
draught, veritable swift ocean greyhounds. In three or four years 
we shall have twenty of these vessels of great rapidity of action ready 
for sea, and six more nearing completion. In this fact there is 
occasion for the liveliest satisfaction, and Sir William White and the 
Lords of the Admiralty can be most sincerely congratulated on the 
awakening which has taken place since the Powerful and Terrible and 
the eight ships of the Diadem or improved Powerfu/ class— poor ships 
in speed and gun-power and protection, and very expensive—were 
designed. 

All the constructors of the world are now intent on providing 
armoured ships, battleships and cruisers, which combine with excellent 
defensive and offensive qualities speeds excelling anything that was 
considered possible in earlier cruisers which have no armour belts, 
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and depend for their protection entirely on steel decks of varying 
thicknesses. 

Admiral Bonamico deduced from the Chino-Japanese and the 
Spanish-American wars two main lessons, (a) the battles of Cavite 
and Yalu indisputably demonstrated the great tactical efficacy of 
speed, and (/) speed is the arbiter of the tactical as of the strategical 
situation. Another authority, Captain Mahan, has laid it down as 
a naval axiom, and it is generally admitted, that “ rapidity of action 
is a cruiser’s primary object.” In his prize essay of the Royal 
United Service Institution Commander Harry Jones supplemented 
this dictum—‘“ Our true policy as regards the speed of cruisers,” he 
wrote, “I believe to be as follows:—They should a// have sufficient 
speed to carry out their scouting without fear of interference from 
battleships. For this purpose they should be two or three knots faster 
than the contemporary battleships, and any sacrifice must be made to 
obtain that superiority.” On the face of it this contention requires 
no argument if the duties of this class of ship are rightly appreciated. 
Unfortunately it condemns as practically useless a large number of 
our cruisers, on our numerical superiority in which we have been in 
the habit of pluming ourselves. Since more than half the ocean-borne 
commerce of the world is British, it follows that in case of hostilities 
we should require numerous cruisers, and it cannot be denied that to 
efficiently perform their duties as trade guardians they must be able 
to steam faster than the ships that the enemy would send out to harry 
our merchant ships. It is also incontrovertible that the cruisers 
acting as scouts to a battle squadron—the latter with a speed of 
18 or 19 knots, such as we shall possess in a year or two 
—should be able to steam at from 22 to 23 knots, and 
we shall want ships of similar engine-power to hang on to the 
heels of the enemy’s fast-travelling battleships and chase great mer- 
chant cruisers such as the Deutschland, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
and Ayonprinz Wilhelm. It is a matter for serious regret that the 
British Admiralty are not making adequate provision for the 
performance of these duties in time of war. If the world would only 
stand still while we continued to build a large number of ships of the 
Kent (or County) type the problem would be solved and the danger 
averted, though at an immense cost. 

It is frequently said that, however great may be the difference of 
opinion as to the strength of this country in armoured ships, at least 
it has a large array of cruisers, ships whose object should be, it must 
be remembered, rapidity of action. Appended is a list of all the 
cruisers of the present British Fleet arranged in classes, with their 
speeds, the figures being in some cases those of the late Admiral 
Colomb, while others are calculated from actual trial performances 
which are invariably in advance of the rate attained in service. 
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CRUISERS. 
First Crass. 
No. of Speed Draught. 
Ships. Natural. Forced. 
2 Powerful and Terrible (protected) . - 22°0 — 
4 Diadem (protected) . - 20°5 _ 
4 Argonaut - Z . : z + 20°75 cas 
4 Crescent ss ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 18°5 19°7 
5 Edgar os F P ‘ i 18°7 20°0 
2 Blenheim = ‘ ; x ‘ - 20°0 21°5 
7 Australia (old) (armoured) . ‘ : . 2166 18°5 
2 Wearspite ,, . : ‘ ‘ » Ws 16°7 
2 Cressy (armoured) F : ‘ 21°0 — 
32 
SECOND CLAss. 
No. of Speed Draught. 
Ships. Natural. Forced. 
3 Hyacinth (protected) . - : . ‘ 20°0 — 
4 Vindictive - P ‘ 2 i ‘ 20-0 as 
6 Venus ee , : : ‘ ‘ 19°0 20°0 
3 Talbot a P r ‘ r d 19°0 20°0 
8 Astrea 9 ‘ , , , . 190 19°5 
10 wHolus Pe . ; ? ‘ ' 18°5 19°5 
10 Apollo ou P R * ; . 18°5 19°5 
4 Forth at 7 . ' 4 15°5 17°0 
4 Amphion rhe é P ‘ R ; 16°5 — 
L 2 Irisand Mercury (unprotected) . , . 0 = 
54 
Trirp CLAss. 
11 Pelorus (protected) ; ; ; . . Is 20°5 
4 Pallas - . : : ; ‘ 16°5 19-0 
5 Wallaroo x ; : - ‘ 16°0 19°0 
2 Barham - ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , 18°5 19°5 
4 Barracanta ,, ‘ . : : ‘ 15°0 16°5 
3 Magicienne ,, . ‘ , : ~ 160 18-0 
2 Medea - ‘ ‘ - ; ; 17°5 19°0 
1 Pylades a ; ‘ ; P « 2S 13°0 
7 Archer (unprotected) . : , : - 165 170 
2 Fearless “ : ‘ " F ‘ 14°7 17°0 
1 
The above lists of names are compiled from the latest official state- 
ments (Fleets, Great Britain and Foreign Countries, 1901). Conse- 
quently, over half-a-dozen old battleships included among the first- 
class cruisers in the former parliamentary return, with a speed of 
about ten knots, have not been admitted ; and, owing to the pressure 
of public opinion, the authorities have had to ignore a group of old 
and slow second and third class cruisers for which they have always 
taken credit, though their speed is absurdly slow. Consequently the 
above may be accepted as an honest list of the cruisers of the British 
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fleet, though the Awstralias and Warspites, the Iris, Mercury and 
Pylades are obsolescent and of doubtful value as cruisers, and the 
five Magiciennes and Medeas are really only good for 15 knots. 
These ships have been given the benefit not of the speeds 
that they do on actual service, but of those that they did at 
their trials, purely fancy rates as a rule. The results of the 
comparisons are not reassuring, remembering that we are build- 
ing battleships to steam 19 knots, “with natural draught in the 
stokeholds,” to quote the late First Lord, and that our rivals are 
doing the same, and also that Commander Jones, echoing naval 
opinion, holds that our cruisers should have an advantage of two or 
three knots over battleships. In the Blenheim, Blake, Powerful, and 
Terrible, we have four ships which are nominally capable of travel- 
ling about 22 knots an hour. Every one is aware what the last two 
vessels have shown themselves equal to. In the eight ships of the 
Diadem and Argonaut classes we have cruisers whose best rates of 
from 20 to 21 knots are unreliable, and have not been sustained on 
service, except in the case of the Diadem, which ran from Gibraltar 
to the Thames at 19°27, at only 86-4 of her maximum power. The 
nine Edgars and Crescents are excellent craft in some respects, good 
for about 18 or 19 knots under pressure. On actual service 19 knots 
is the highest speed that could be obtained from these twenty-one 
first-class cruisers, which is exactly the speed which is anticipated 
from the newer battleships, and about three knots below that of the 
new armoured cruisers of the world’s navies. We have also two 
Cressys completed, making a total of twenty-three first-class ships. 
From the details that are set out of the second-class vessels, and 
their speeds under the most favourable circumstances as to sea and 
fuel supply, it will be seen that the record of the best forty-four 
under service conditions would not, as a rule, exceed 17 or 18 knots, 
though seven have a nominal rate of 20. No satisfaction, on the 
other hand, can be drawn from the forty-one third-class craft, which 
are even more lacking in qualities of swiftness than the larger ones. 
Twenty-four had a nominal forced trial speed of 19 knots or slightly 
over when new, and, for the most part, with forced draught, 
but it is extremely doubtful if on service they could steam 
faster than 17 or 18; in other words, considerably less than 
the newer battleships, and ina rough sea their speed would be greatly 
diminished. From the too flattering assessments of our cruiser speed 
it will be seen that we have :— 


No. Average Speed. 

23 First class . ; . - 18 to 19 knots. 

44 Second class . : . . 17 ,, 18 es 

24, VT aaa 3 
Total 91 
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If, as is claimed by Captain Mahan, and has been repeatedly urged 
by every competent naval student, rapidity of action is the primary 
object of a cruiser, it is apparent that the slower ships are useless for 
their work. The trial speeds of thirty-one of the vessels of the 
second class (18.5 to 19) are about the same as the highest records 
either attained or credited to the twenty latest battleships of the 
British fleet, and all the later armoured ships of our rivals. It will be 
noticed that many of the cruisers are officially credited with from one 
to two knots more under forced draught, but under the same, or very 
similar, conditions such older battleships as the Barflew and Centurion 
are good for 184, the Majestics from 18 to 18.7, while other existing 
belted vessels are built for 17 to 18 knots. 

Our battleship speed has been immensely improved, while in our 
cruising ships no corresponding advance has been made. In the 
opinion of Admiral Sir John Hopkins, we have made no progress in 
the speed of the second-class cruiser since 1889, and he believes that 
the slow craft will hamper a Commander-in-Chief in any operation. 
Moreover, the admirals who reported after the naval mancouvres of 
1888 laid it down that there should always be at least one cruiser for 
every battleship when blockading an enemy’s ports, apart from those 
required for commerce protection, which should be in the proportion 
of two to one. On this assumption the British fleet should be able to 
command the services of thirty cruisers capable of steaming from 21 to 
23 knots an hour for use with our best battleships. The statistical 
figures given above indicate sufficiently clearly how far this need is 
met, and show that the Admiralty, after making the best provision 
possible for scouts and watchers for the battle fleets, would have none 
but the slowest ships for the patrol of the trade routes, which should 
rank among the most important duties of the sea forces of a great 
mercantile nation. 

It may reasonably be asked if we are worse off than our neighbours 
in this respect? Any detailed reference to the wonderful ships built 
by Sir G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. would be unnecessary. 
Their features have been widely discussed. In the past ten years, 
when in second-class cruiser construction we have been so sadly falling 
behind, this firm has been building for various Powers a series of 
excellent ships. In vessels of from 3,000 to 5,000 tons, speeds of 214 
knots and more have been obtained, with from a knot to a knot and a- 
half extra under forced draught. In larger ships speeds of from 21 
to 24 have been secured with “open stokeholds,”’ in spite of the 
weight of armour and heavy batteries that they carry. Sir Edward 
Reed, a former Chief Constructor for the Navy, who has been respon- 
sible for the orders for many of these ships, has stated that “no 
undue sacrifices of strength or durability” have been made in them, 
and we have further the assurance of Mr. Phillip Watts, their con- 
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structor, formerly of the British Navy also, that the “speeds have 
been determined by four consecutive runs, two with and two against 
the tide, over the (Admiralty) measured mile, under the rules that 
hold for the British Navy.” Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantle, who was 
in comniand of the British squadron in Chinese waters during the 
war between China and Japan, was able to follow the careers of several 
of the Elswick-built ships of the Japanese Navy. “I can say posi- 
tively,” he remarked in discussion, “from my own observation, that 
those Elswick vessels were the ones (of the Japanese fleet) that did 
the most cruising,” and he formed “a very high opinion” of the ships 
in respect to their steaming qualities, ammunition supply, and general 
stability and durability. Admiral Sir John Hopkins has strongly 
supported Sir Edmund Fremantle’s views. “ Any Commander-in 
Chief,” he stated, “would gladly accept the Buenos Ayres type 
(Elswick built) for his second-class cruisers, looking at her enormous 
speed (23 knots), natural draught, and coal stowage and armament, 
rather than the same number of Astreas (British cruisers of only 
slightly less displacement), hampered by compromises which reduce 
their speed to 193 knots.” 

Such opinions cannot be easily dismissed, supported as they are by 
the general truth that in a cruising ship speed isof primary im- 
portance. Not only do these Elswick ships do well on their trials, 
but they maintain their excellent qualities even under the control, 
often most inefficient, of foreign engineers and stokers. The 
Engineer has printed an interesting statement as to the Japanese 
cruiser Jdsumo, one of the famous armoured cruisers of the Elswick 
type. She steamed last year from Singapore to Yokosuka, 4,000 odd 
miles without re-coaling. Commenting on this achievement, this Jour- 
nal states: “ As some of our ships, nominally able to go round the 
world a time or two without re-coaling, have to stop at every port on the 
way out to China, this cruise of the Jdzwmo’s may be taken as some- 
thing of a record, especially asher Belleville boilers are greedy for coal.” 

But dismissing these British-built ships, what have foreign Powers 
been doing in the past ten years or so in the matter of cruiser 
construction? They have been far from inactive in a branch of naval 
construction which we practically abandoned for many years, that of 
protected, well-armed, cheap and swift cruisers to serve as 
finders and watchers of an enemy, and protectors of our mercantile 
marine. France alone has built, or is building, over thirty of this 
type of over 19 knots, apart from sixteen armoured cruising ships of 
from 20 to 23 knots, giving a total of thirty-six ships of over 19 
knots. Russia in the same period has added three armoured ships of 
over 20 knots to her fleet, besides fourteen protected vessels of 20 
knots or more. These two allies possess or are now building, there- 
fore, fifty-three ships to steam at about 20 knots. Germany and 
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America have also been building swift craft. The result is that 
while we have been standing still (until the orders were given for the 
new British armoured cruisers), our rivals have been gradually 
reducing our boasted margin of superiority in numbers, while 
designing craft of much superior speed. 

Perhaps the most noticeable of the foreign cruisers is the Russian 
Novik—one of three sisters—which, on a displacement of 3,000 tons 
and with an armoured deck and an armament of two 6-inch quick- 
firers, twelve 12-pounders and six 6-pounders, is to travel at the 
unrivalled pace of 25 knots. These results are obtained on a dis- 
placement of 1,000 tons more than the eleven ships similar to the 
Pelorus with their legend steaming of 20 knots under forced draught. 
As an evidence of the continued conservatism exhibited in this 
country, it is worthy of note that the two second-class cruisers, 
Challenger and Encounter, recently laid down at Devonport and 
Chatham, in spite of their considerable size and the absence of any 
armoured belt, are to have a speed of only 21 knots, and very light 
guns. The American-built Russian cruiser, Varyay (6,500 tons), 
recently beat all records by steaming at a spurt 244 knots an hour. 
The French Chateaurénault attained over 24 knots in September. 
We have done nothing to equal these performances. 

It may be said that the fact that there are twenty-four armoured 
cruisers now under construction, in addition to two just completed, 
shows that the Admiralty are alive to the needs of the fleet, but 
the unfortunate fact is that France and Russia are adding, or have 
already added, far more cruisers of this type to their navies. It is 
impossible to blink the fact that in the past five years the authorities 
have neglected this side of naval construction, and have thus 
sacrificed to a great extent the advantage which was obtained under 
the Naval Defence Act. The cruiser of the twentieth century is the 
frigate of the first half of the nineteenth. In the year of Trafalgar 
we had 244 frigates,and Nelson never admitted that there were 
enough, while about the time of Waterloo we possessed over 300. 
Twelve years ago, when our battle squadrons were weaker, our 
commerce smaller, and our Empire less extensive than to-day, the 
late Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, after exhaustive examination of 
our requirements, laid it down that we required 186 cruisers for our 
commerce protection alone. Since this calculation was made by this 
officer of the highest standing, to whom in some measure we owe the 
strength of our fleet to-day, the duties that will devolve on the 
navy have immensely increased, and yet there has been no effective 
effort to meet the necessities of the situation as will be disclosed on 
the outbreak of hostilities. ‘* More frigates”? was the cry that was 
wrung from Nelson. ‘ Only numbers can annihilate,” he exclaimed 
on another occasion, and there is too much reason to fear that the 
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admirals who are given command in the next war will echo the 
words. Twelve years ago Admiral Hornby declared that we needed 
186 cruisers for commerce protection alone; to-day, including the 
armoured ships of 21 and 23 knots now building, we possess only 
127, and of these over 36 have even nominal speeds of 17 knots or 
less, some very much less, so that for the effective work that this 
type will have to do, it may be said that we possess only 91 that are 
in any degree efficient for their work on the records of their trial 
performances, a too flattering judgment of their capabilities, as naval 
officers well know. 

Even if it is held by those responsible that speed in cruisers is of 
second or third importance, we shall not know the principle upon 
which they have been built in the last ten years, for our completed 
cruisers have neither speed nor guns in the same proportion as those 
of our neighbours, They carry large quantities of coal, but it is 
quite certain that the circumstances would be very rare in which a 
cruising ship would find it advantageous to steam on and on day 
after day without making a call at any coaling station, even if her 
engines would stand the strain, which is most unlikely. 

We must come to the conclusion, that has forced itself on many 
experienced officers, that the old conservative policy of turning every 
ship of the fleet into a collier must be abandoned. A cruiser should 
have a fair provision of fuel, such as foreign cruisers for the most 
part possess—for in the absence of coaling stations their need is 
greater than ours-—and reliance should be placed on our defended 
coaling bases, otherwise what can be said in support of the millions 
sterling which have been spent to render them able to repulse attack ? 
Moreover, it will be far better policy to admit that a fleet on a war 
footing will need a number of auxiliaries, among them fast colliers, 
as Admirals Fremantle and Hopkins and others have advocated, and 
the Admiralty at length show a disposition to admit. They will be 
absolutely essential. If we equip our fleet with defended ports for 
coaling and also provide mobile colliers, why should we sacrifice the 
primary consideration in our cruisers in order to enable them, as in 
the case of the Powerful and Terrible, to travel round the world 
(theoretically) without re-filling their bunkers? It is exactly as 
though a man impoverished himself to provide a comfortable home 
for his family, supplied it with every luxury in the way of clothes, 
fuel and provisions, and then forced them to cripple themselves by 
carrying about all they may require of food and raiment for many 
days, thus preventing their entering into fair competition with their 
contemporaries. Let every ship of the navy have a fair and reason- 
able supply of coal, and abandon some of the unnecessary weights 
that hamper them, and we shall obtain cruisers less like under-armed 
and unarmoured battleships, and better suited to their work. 
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For the full efficiency of the fleet the Admiralty ought at once 
to forget that they possess some of the ineffectively armed, slow 
ships, and lay down a number of cruisers of moderate dimensions, of 
good speed, adequate protection, and powerful gun fire. Such ships 
are being built in other countries. If speed is of the importance that 
a casual observer would conclude from the latest designs of battleships 
of our own and foreign constructors, and from the splendid little 
ocean greyhounds that the latter are building at a minimum of 
expense, this country cannot afford to place reliance on the many 
earlier inefficient and slow cruising craft for service as scouts, watchers, 
and commerce defenders. Literally, we rely for our daily bread on the 
inefficiency of the navy for its work. This must be ungrudgingly 
recognised at whatever cost. ‘ Accurate intelligence,” remarks 
Captain Mahan, “is one of the first desiderata of war. ‘ 
Historically, no navy has ever had cruisers enough ; partly because 
the look-out and despatch duties themselves are so extensive and 
onerous; partly because vessels of the class are wanted for other 
purposes,” including, in the case of Great Britain, the protection of 
commerce. 

Presuming that (¢) we are able to utilise 20 armed merchant- 
cruisers, (l) press into service a similar number of the best of our 
gunboats and light ships, and (c) do the best we can with the 36 old 
cruisers of slow speed, we might be said to have 167 cruising ships 
for war duties. This is a most liberal calculation. 

On the other hand, if hostilities occurred early next year, what 
would be our needs? The three admirals in 1889 stated that the 
proportion should be a cruiser to a battleship when blockading ; Lord 
Charles Beresford would have the proportion three to one. We have 
47 battleships practically ready, and on Admiral Hornby’s estimate 
we want 186 cruisers for the protection of our commerce, or a total 
of 233. The deficiency revealed is 64 cruising ships. If we assume 
that these admirals, the most distinguished then serving their 
Sovereign, have grossly exaggerated our requirements, no allowances 
can entirely efface the conclusion to which their estimates lead us, 
estimates, moreover, which have been confirmed by the annual 
manoeuvres each year, and are in agreement with all the lessons 
deduced from naval history. 


Axcuisatp 8S. Hurp. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY: A NOTE ON SOME 
BOOKS OF 1901. 


For the third year in succession the Editor has honoured me with an 
invitation to name some of the year’s sporting books. They are soon 
named : forty-six in 1900, and twenty-one, all told—those at any rate that 
have come under notice—in 1901. It is evident to the discriminating 
eye that the publishers are forsaking sport for Persian poetry and anony- 
mous problem fiction ; and the presence on the year’s shelf of four very 
immense volumes on the Turf as against a single slender book on the 
shooting of big game, suggests not merely the immortality of the racehorse 
and the gradual extinction of the wild deer and other trophy bearers, but 
also another comment on modern taste that I hesitate to give words to. 
Yet these same racing books offer some excellent reading, even to those 
who have long since persuaded themselves, at a price, that in the backing 
of thoroughbreds lies the way to mortification of the flesh. There is, for 
instance, reason to be thankful that the late Lord Russell of Killowen 
begged old Mr. Hodgman to publish the reminiscences that his lordship’s 
leading questions let loose in ‘‘an avalanche of anecdote.” (i) One very 
important side of human nature, though not perhaps the highest, may be 
studied by the indulgent philosopher in the ring and paddock of any fashion- 
able or popular race meeting, and this veteran’s dry memories of men and 
horses have interests far wider than those of the somewhat sordid business, 
as distinguished from the sport, of the Turf. Whether the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club do well in ignoring betting and gambling, albeit the mainstay 
of modern racing, is a matter that must be judged according to the point of 
view; probably they have no choice. Yet there is a lurid atmosphere 
about an age that can produce such occasions as that of the "49 Houghton 
week, when, to quote Mr. Hodgman’s terse and expressive description, 
‘* Monkeys and thou’s were as marbles in a playground, and even hardened 


’ 


gamblers were amazed at the sums at stake.” ‘ Hodge,” as his intimates 
seem affectionately to have called him, knew everybody who was anybody 
on the Turf, and it may fairly be adventured that an unblemished reputation 
of over half a century in such an environment is about as strong a passport 
to any acquaintance that the earth can offer as the most exigent Lord Cham- 
berlain need exact. That such a volume of retrospect bristles with anecdote 
of the breezy, turfy order is only what would be expected of the author’s 
personality, but the more enduring value of his book will lie in his sturdy 


opinions, of which he always has the courage, on such topics as modern 
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jockey (and for jockey read American jockey) worship. Mr. Hodgman does 
not regard altogether hopefully the violent and extreme change from the 
days in which a jockey like Hunt received in all twenty-five sovereigns for 
riding Shannon to victory in the Goodwood, York, and Doncaster Cups. 
Now, thirty years later, we have jockeys who, by sitting on their horses’ 
ears, contrive to live in style at the best hotels in London or New York, and 
keep owners and trainers humbly competing at any price they like to name. 
At any rate, however, there must have been some little improvement in the 
racing crowd, though goodness knows it is bad enough at Brighton and 
elsewhere even to-day! Yet this is Mr. Hodgman’s picture of it fifty 
years ago :— 

‘“‘ Between the adjuncts of racecourses then and now there is little comparison. The 
rough and the roguish element at that time was the predominant characteristic. The 
three-card trick, thimble-rigging, and pricking the garter, were games of petty 
swindling that, though not recognised, were more or less tolerated, the operators even 
wearing a distinctive dress of nankeens and velvet coats, while they unblushingly 
carried their tables on their heads. At popular open resorts I know there still are to 
be found descendants of the tribe of thieves. But the plucking of the pigeons has to be 
done in furtive fashion, whereas in the days to which I refer the supposed protectors of 
the public indulged in a flutter themselves, theirs generally being a winning hand.”’ 

A somewhat more optimistic note is struck by Mr. Richardson, whose 
entertaining volume (ii.) on English racecourses and the polemics of the 
sport has enjoyed the advantage of editing by Mr. Sachs, himself a dis- 
tinguished racing critic. Mr. Richardson devotes considerable attention 
to the practice of breeding racehorses, and more particularly to com- 
paring, if such comparison be indeed possible or useful, the best racehorses 
of different periods. (The worst will always be the same, about as bad as 
they possibly can be.) To Scotch racing, of which he has no very high 
opinion, the author devotes but one short paragraph, and if to his mention 
of the Hamilton September meeting he had added that the railway arrange- 
ments for reaching and leaving the pretty course are about as scandalous 
as such arrangements well could be, he would have done his readers still 
further service. I venture, for the further information of both Mr. Richard- 
son and his editor, to cite an instance, on the occasion of this year’s 
meeting, in which fourteen first and third class passengers (in the pre- 
portion of just 8:11) were kerded indiscriminately in a guard’s van and 
shunted out alongside some trucks containing a savoury consignment of 
guano for the Ayrshire potato fields. In his pages on jockeys, Mr. 
Richardson is free from the lugubrious prophecies that emanate from so 
many pens. For him the advent of the American jockey climbing up his 
horse’s neck has no terrors; on the contrary, he views it as one of the 
best things that could have happened to the English Turf, for he holds that 
it must teach our jockeys the folly of waiting races, and he declares that 
it must secure wins for brains. Whether quite recent happenings can be 
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held to confirm either these hopeful utterances or the writer’s firm belief 
that the American jockey and his methods have come to stay, is perhaps a 
matter on which the stewards of the Jockey Club may be allowed the last. 
word. Some, however, who like a little more sport and a little less 
winning, may regard his enthusiasm for the distinguished visitors as a 
trifle premature. 

Two more racing books remain to be noticed, and it is also worthy of 
remark that they come from the publisher of one already named, once more 
illustrating how, even in sport, a comparatively young publisher can strike 
out a line for himself. Between them these four volumes show a few of 
the manifold interests of the Turf and the possibility of suggestive or 
encyclopedic treatment from the standpoint of the horse, the course, or 
the ring, by way of reminiscence, forecast or impartial (if, indeed, Turf 
chroniclers number impartiality among their many virtues) historiography. 
Thus, Mr. Dixon (iii.) elects to write of horses rather than men because he 
finds them more interesting, and also because, as he whimsically puts it, 
the writing of horses involves no recrimination, whereas in the case of the 
men, he is deterred by two considerations—of the dead he would write 
nil nist bonum, so he prefers a discreet and kindly silence; and of the 
living, ‘a plain and unvarnished account of the careers of some few of 
them would probably lead to libel actions.” I think, if I may say so, that 
Mr, Dixon's kindly enthusiasm runs away with him at the post when he 
compares the conspicuous yellow cap of the Rothschild colours to the 
waving white plume of Henry of Navarre in the press of battle, and it 
looks like some little qualification of an otherwise graceful compliment 
when he attributes a measure of the popularity of those colours to the ease 
with which they can be distinguished in a large field; but, on the whole, 
the reader need have little quarrel with his bright criticisms and interesting 
records, 

Mr. Allison (iv.) walks designedly and avowedly on more debatable 
ground, championing the famous Bruce Lowe ‘‘ Figure System ’’—reducing 
to an almost exact science selection from an intricate pedigree table in 
which are shown the families that contributed most winners to the Derby, 
Oaks, and Leger. Mr. Allison, who is a racing man first, and a scientific 
man afterwards—or so at least I gather from his work—makes courteous 
acknowledgment of the value of Professor Cossar Ewart’s fascinating 
Penycuick Experiments, and his scientific leanings further attract him to 
Mr. Starkweather’s now familiar sex theory, according to which the superior 
parent produces offspring of the opposite sex. A very valuable section of 
this portly book deals with horse-breeding, State-aided for the most part, in 
Continental countries, particularly Russia; and this object lesson for our- 
selves receives further notice in another little book, in which Sir Walter 
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Gilbey (v.), a well-known enthusiast in these matters, makes another of his 
periodic attempts to rouse his countrymen to a proper appreciation of the 
national horse, not indeed for sport, but for the sterner needs of war. Sir 
Walter reproves the authorities with having spent over sixteen millions 
sterling on foreign horses during the past ten years, and his reproof is 
certainly not undeserved. Without advocating the general adoption in this 
country of the Continental systems of horse-breeding, the author, whose 
intimate knowledge of the production of the heavy draught horse is a house- 
hold word, urges that private stud masters might learn the lessons 
furnished by their colleagues on the Continent. In our Indian Empire, it 
would seem, the attempts hitherto made to produce a good animal for the 
native army by grafting thoroughbred stallions on native mares, have not 
met with unqualified success, the Asiatic climate being in the opinion of 
experts responsible for the continual reversion to a kind of stock size and 
build. The author further laments that since the decline of coaching as a 
sport—the dawn, in fact, of the era of cycling and the auto-car—useful 
draught-horses have, with three exceptions, the Clydesdale, Shire, and 
Suffolk, ceased to interest or occupy British breeders. Everything has 
been “sport” and “ thoroughbre@d,” until, off the racecourse or hunting 
field, the once paramount British horse has immeasurably lost ground. 

The year’s hunting literature is second only to the racing. Hounds 
rather than horses are the central interest of Mr. Dale’s book (vi.) on the 
Badminton Hunt, and either figure less throughout its well-illustrated 
pages than the strong personality of the late Duke of Beaufort, one of the 
most prominent figures in the sporting world of the nineteenth century. It 
is in fact with the Dukes of Beaufort—we are half through the book before 
the eighth duke has cut his teeth—rather than their kennels that the genial 
chronicler concerns himself, and the hunting reader may perhaps, while he 
cannot fail to find pleasure in the book, find it in him to wish that there 
had been more of the sport and rather less of the family at Badminton. 

This, however, he may find in generous measure in Mr. Elliott’s wide 
field of reminiscence (vii.), edited by his son, a delightful volume that takes 
us back to Grafton days in the thirties, the days of George Carter. A very 
valuable feature of the book, as the author has acknowledged in his preface, 
consists of voluminous extracts from the hunting diaries of the late Frank 
Beers, huntsman of the Grafton from 1870-90, one of those observant 
sportsmen that, in every walk in life, are precious and rare. One little 
episode will, perhaps, bear quoting as bearing on the vexed question of 
damage funds : 


‘« A poor man, who was most industrious and had a large family, grew half an acre 
of wheat near a hedge with a grass ride up the side of it. The hunters jumped the 
hedge and ran on to the wheat, and for shame’s sake theTriders turned off at once, 
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damaging a portion of the corn in the shape of a crescent, treading the crop out of 
existence, to all appearance. I saw it and sent word to the man that he should not 
sustain any loss when he gathered his crop. At harvest time I asked him what he 
claimed. ‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘1 wish they had done it all. I had more straw and 
corn too where the horses went!’ ”’ 


This little story illustrates pleasantly at once the eccentric tendencies of 
sprouting cereals and the rugged honesty buried away in our rural districts. 

Hunting the wild red stag on Exmoor has always had a distinguishing 
picturesqueness of its own, as differentiated from the more familiar and also 
more criticised chase of the carted equivalent, and even if the opening meet 
of the Devon and Somerset, at Cloutsham, has occasionally savoured more 
of a trippers’ picnic than the Master might have chosen, each season brings 
its interesting and sporting runs in a setting as lovely as any in England. 
Mr. Fortescue not long since, in a charming prose idyll entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of a Red Deer,” handled the more sentimental aspects of that chase 
with a sympathetic touch that has rarely been equalled, never excelled, in 
hunting literature, but it was time that some official of the hunt should give 
the world a comprehensive account of the present position and work of the 
Devon and Somerset hounds. 

Fortunately, Mr. Evered, the Honorary Secretary, has found time, and 
his book (viii.) will tend to inform a wide public, not merely of the delights 
of staghunting on the moor, but also of some points in the management of 
the sport that are too widely and freely criticised by many who have no 
authentic knowledge of the facts. 

It would be ungrateful to take leave of the year’s hunting books without 
a parting friendly reference to the excellent Hunting Directory issued from 
the offices of Baily’s Magazine (ix.). The bulk of this publication is, as 
usual, necessarily reference matter, but Mr. W. C. A. Blew, always pains- 
taking in such summaries, gives a valuable account of nineteenth-century 
hound sales, and Captain Cyril Stacey has much to say on the important 
subject of handling the young entry. 

Of shooting books, as already stated, the year has produced few, but the 
volume that comes from Mr. Millais (x.) goes far to compensate for the 
scarcity. It is a magnificently illustrated monograph on the ducks of the 
North Country, considered almost exclusively from the standpoint of the 
sportsman, and some of the sketches might almost be described as the 
photography of the brush, so daring are the positions of a few of his 
suhjects, so reminiscent of the grotesquely true positions of racing horses in 
front of the instantaneous shutter. Particularly in his lifelike presentment 
of herons moving wigeon is there more than a suggestion of the daring 
movement that he imparted in an earlier volume to wildebeests and other 
playful antclopes that frisked over the veldt like hysterical grasshoppers, 
Sporting writers who can illustrate their own books are rare, and must be 


prized accordingly. Any sporting publisher knows that, whereas he can 
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get books written by a score of old hands and as many new, he must, as a 
rule, go for his illustrations to Mr. Archibald Thorburn, or to one or other of 
our few living animal artists. In Mr. Millais, however, we have a 
sportsman of the front rank, to whom gun, pen and brush are equally 
familiar, and Mr. Millais, therefore, at the periods of his publishing work, 
I always humbly return thanks for as for a gift of the gods. His present 
book must take rank with those of the other masters of the art of wild- 
fowling, Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey, to wit, and Mr. Abel Chapman, though 
these have for the most part treated of more propitious regions. Scotland 
is, as a whole, too mountainous, too poorly supplied with sluggish, muddy 
streams, to be an ideal wildfowler’s country. On its east coast there are 
but two streams, the Earn and the Isla, qualified to give sport worthy the 
name. From his schoolboy days the author was imbued with the strongest 
passion for shooting and natural history combined that surely ever took up 
its abode in human breast. Thrice, save for a few intervening cliffs that 
baffled him, he walked the whole east coast of Scotland, from Dunbar even 
unto Thurso, often foregoing his night’s rest in order that he might skin the 
day's spoils and be off to the sandhills early next morning. Perhaps the 
most delightful pages of the book are those dedicated to the praises of his 
dog, Jet, which seems to have been a prodigy at grouse driving, covert 
shooting, or flighting—pointer, retriever, everything under one coat. 

The sportsman’s dog is indeed, though a less important personality than 
in other days, always a worthy object of the sportsman’s care, and the 
measure of the man may generally be taken by his treatment of his dog. 
Nor will the enthusiast be content to pay a long price for the ready-made 
article, but will rather train the companion from the puppy stage to his own 
ways of thinking. In most parts of the country the pointer and setter have 
given place to the retriever, and this by reason of changes in the methods 
of agriculture and sport that are too obvious to need specifying. Sir Henry 
Smith (xi.) has had no more than his rightful share of success in breaking 
retrievers, but that share is a considerable one, and his little book on their 
education may therefore be read with every confidence. ‘* Any dog,” he 
says, “can be put beyond the possibility of becoming gun-shy in half-a-dozen 
lessons ot ten minutes each,” and he does not even consider it impossible, 
though it is obviously far more difficult, to cure a dog already possessed 
by that vice. Kindness, which may advisedly be read as distinct from 
pampering, is the secret of his successes, and he does not hesitate to condemn 
the writer of a volume on The Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun, 
who therein advocates “ licking” as an essential number in the programme: 
This enlarged edition of a valuable treatise illustrates, with many apposite 
anecdotes, the triumph of the human over the brute mind, the true triumph 
that degrades neither the man nor the beast, the triumph of sympathy ani 
patience, not of whips and the boot. 
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A new writer is welcome as the contributor of the only big game book 
(xii.) of the year, if we except a page or two in another (xiii.), dealing with 
the same interesting region, and here and there mentioning sport with 
Ovis poli and wild yak. Mr. Church takes his readers into a region of Asia 
that seems, on both physical and political grounds, to attract the more 
venturesome of our sportsmen and travellers, just as Cashmere and the 
Rocky Mountains attracted them half a century ago. The author is nothing 
if not practical, and his example, in starting with a most elaborate account of 
caravan and outfit, instead of romancing on sunshine or shadow effects in 
the Chinese mountains, might with advantage be followed by other writers. 
Most of these leave the practical details of their expeditions to a final 
appendix, as if it were customary to purchase the kit on returning home, 
He seems to have had excellent, if somewhat laborious, sport with the wapiti 
and ibex and Siberian roe of the Tekkes, and his passing notes on the races 
of man that live in more or less of harmony in Western China should interest 
many for whom the recreative side of the rifle has no meaning. 

The year’s “ sporting” books generally number one or two volumes that 
baffle nice classification ; intimate interviews with wild nature that, though 
barren of instruction in the sighting of rifles, must nevertheless appeal to 
every sportsman who is a naturalist first and a butcher afterwards, The 
present year has, however, but one of these (xiv.), and that one deals with 
the wilder districts of North America, with the Mississippi and Yosemite 
valleys, and with the California and Colorado districts, with something of 
that skilful touch that distinguished The Naturalist in La Plata, the gifted 
author of which appropriately writes a preface to the present work. Mr. 
Fountain gives at the outset one of the most graphic pictures of the great 
lost bison herds and their final massacre that have ever been put on paper, 
and the last scene, which came when the newly-completed Central Pacific 
Railroad had transported to the site of the murder a sufficiency of bar- 
loafers and their cheap ammunition, must make all sportsmen shudder even 
after the lapse of nearly half a century. Among other interesting matters, 
the author deals a final blow at the alleged timidity and abstemiousness of 
the puma, on which so many of us have long felt sceptical, and he gives 
authentic cases of men being mauled and even killed by infuriated wounded 
pumas, which seem, when cornered, about as undesirable playmates as any 
other of the larger cats. Perhaps the most delightful chapter of the book, 
though wide of sport, is that on spiders and flies, and he also has much to 
say-of the great tarpon and of many curious fishes, the garpike among 
others, of the Mississippi basin. The only legitimate regret on laying down 
the book is that an index was not furnished, as it must have formed no bad 
introduction to the North American fauna. 

Fish and fishing have received little attention during the year. In one little 
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book (xv.) Mr. Charles Walker, whose manual on inexpensive game preserv- 
ing was reviewed in these pages last year, now turns his attention to fish- 
hatching, and once more addresses those who resent being debarred by a 
small income from all enjoyment of sport. Mr. Walker writes agreeably as 
a sportsman and naturalist, dealing with his subject from the standpoint of 
both fish and fisher, and he may indeed be congratulated on having kept 
more severely to the subject in hand than in his former book, an improve- 
ment for which the subject itself is in part perhaps responsible. The second 
new book relating in part to fishing, and that only to sea fishing in southern 
seas, is from the pen of Mr. Becke (xvi.), whose attractive style, the result 
of much sojourning among the lotus islands, imparts a charm of its own 
even to the least romantic episodes of fishing for the schnapper or shark, 
and baiting Australian creeks with prawns and ‘ pippies,” as they call 
cockles under southern skies. The third angling book (xvii.), Mr. G. M. 
Kelson’s Tips, is amazing in its departures from the orthodox traditions of 
book writing and producing. Mr. Kelson will have none of them, and in 
further emphasis of his strange creed he publishes the book himself. Now, 
what he does not know about the tying and casting of salmon flies, and the 
finding, hooking, and playing of salmon is said, by those who know him, to 
be little worth finding out, but I could have wished to find the latest 
expressions of his gospel embodied in somewhat more chaste company than 
that of interleaved advertisements and with other bids for originality than 
the challenge of an index placed before, instead of after, the text. When, 
however, the eye has grown accustomed to these harmless eccentricities, it 
soon rests upon a great fund of practical information on the tackle and flies 
—the author’s magnum opus on the salmon fly is here brought up to date 
in sundry particulars—and ‘ tips,” as he has rightly called his concise 
hints on the spey and other favourite methods of casting. Mr. Kelson 
cannot be accused of having unduly hidden his personality under a bushel, 
or such larger measure as may have seemed to him appropriate, but in 
many cases it was necessary to speak for himself and of himself, and he 
has not shrunk from doing so, as might many, to the practical loss of their 
readers. 

Yachting has had not a single book to itself this year; cycling, too, and 
skating and horsemanship as such have been similarly overlooked, and their 
devotees have had to be content with their weekly Field and Country Life. 
Well, between the two, they need not have done badly. 

Even games, which usually produce a crop of literature of the personal, 
reminiscent, or purely technical kind, have to their credit but four volumes, 
with which this short survey must conclude. Two of these, the Croquet 
Annual (xviii.), and the Hockey Annual (xix.), come from the offices of a 
well-known ladies’ paper, and their compiler shelters under the chaste 
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sobriquet of “Diana.” Personally, I find the vigorous Artemis unre- 
generate when she wastes over the croquet hoops mornings that might be 
spent in the woodlands with her dogs; but times are changed, and, come 
next year, we shall even find her, no doubt, with a strong preference for heated 
rooms, and lending her august name to a Ping Pong Annual. The horror 
of it! 

Cricket has produced a single volume (xx.), constructed with a good 
deal of novelty and originality, Captain Trevor rightly repudiating the 
extreme seriousness with which to-day not merely the active cricketer, but 
also the more abundant looker-on, takes the national game. Without, 
therefore, as his editor aptly puts it, donning the cap and bells, he has 
given his readers a pleasant series of light essays on the present, past, and 
future of the game, throwing in many a shrewd criticism, though never in 
dogmatic vein, on such topics as the Australian influence and the 
professional status. 

The last book on my list is of golf, yet less of golf than of a very gallant 
soldier (xxi.) with whom golf was in his too short life a passion. Poor 
Lieutenant Tait fell with many of his Black Watch on the rocks of 
Koodoosberg Drift, yet his memory will long be green, and this little book 
will have some measure of the credit. What a wonderful golfing record 
his was, what a phenomenal one it might have been, these pages show 
beyond all doubt. In his correspondence, too, are many touches of that 
dry national humour that in particular distinguished him. He writes, for 
instance, to his mother on the occasion of his being on the late Queen’s 
guard at Ballater when the Czar was expected on avisit. . . . ‘* The 
Czar comes at seven o'clock on Tuesday evening. I hope there will be no 
bomb-throwing anywhere near us, as the wrong people are generally hit ; 
personally I would rather be killed by a golf ball. . . .” Poor Tait! 
his wish was not gratified, but—well, as Mr. Lang says in his Preface: 
‘For himself a soldier’s death, sudden and painless, was not the worst of 


fortunes.” 


F. G. Ariato. 


SOME OF THE SPORTING BOOKS OF 1901. 
I.—Racinc, Huntine, axnp Horses. 


I. Sixty Years on the Turf. By George Hodgman. Edited by C. J. Warren. 
II. The English Turf. By Charles Richardson. Edited by E. T. Sachs. 
III. From Gladiateur to Persimmon, By Sydenham Dixon. 
IV. The British Thoroughbred Horse. By W. Allison. 
V. Horse-Breeding in England and India and Army Horses Abroad. By Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Bart. 
VI. The Eighth Duke of Beaufort and the Badminton Hunt. By T. F. Dale. 
VIL. Fifty Years’ Fox-hunting. By J. M. K. Elliott. 
TIIl. Staghunting with the Devon and Somerset. By Philip Evered. 
IX. Baily’s Hunting Directory, 
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II.—Suoorme anp Sportrne Dogs. 
X. The Wildfowler in Seotland. By J. G. Millais. 
XI. Retrievers and How to Break Them. By Sir Henry Smith. 
XII. Chinese Turkestan with Caravan and Rife. By P. W. Church. 
XIII. In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. By Captain H. H. P. Deasy. 


III.—Nartvurat History. 
XIV. The Great Deserts and Forests of North America, By Paul Fountain. 


IV.—Fisu anp FisH1na. 


XV. Amateur Fish Culture. By C. E. Walker. 
XVI. By Rock and Pool. By Louis Becke. 
XVII. Zips. By G. M. Kelson. 


V.—GamMEs. 
XVIII. The Croquet Annual. By “Diana.” 
XIX. The Hockey Annual. By “ Diana.’’ 
XX. The Lighter Side of Cricket. By Captain Philip Trevor. Edited by E. T. Sachs. 
XXI. F. G. Tait. A Record. By John L. Low. 
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THE IRISH LITERARY THEATRE AND ITS 
AFFINITIES. 


Dustin has always been, within my experience of it, a centre of keen 
discussion upon theology and politics; but on the whole curiously little 
concerned about modern art and literature. It seemed, therefore, a great 
change to find, one week at the end of last October, all sorts and conditions 
of people in Dublin very much occupied with literary controversy, and 
Dublin displaying itself in the entirely new light of an originative intellec- 
tual centre. There, at all events, you had two exhibitions displaying the 
work of three Irish artists—work which, whatever its merits or defects, 


was individual and unconventional, entirely remote from those traditions of 


the oleograph and Christmas card of which the Dublin press had been 
consistently the zealous upholder. Yet these exhibitions were criticised in 
the various papers in a spirit that was, if anything, too friendly and 
appreciative. There you had again the Law Students’ Debating Society, 
with Lord Justice Fitzgibbon in the chair, discussing the revival of Gaelic 
as a spoken language, and discussing it by no means as an Utopian project. 
Lastly and chiefly you had the performances organised by the Irish Literary 
Theatre, when a poetical tragedy on a subject of ancient Irish tragedy, 
written by two Irishmen, was played by Mr. Benson's Company to crowded 
houses—but to houses which received with much greater enthusiasm the 
after-piece, a one-act comedy, written for the occasion by Mr. Douglas Hyde, 
and played by him and other members of the Gaelic League, in Gaelic. 
Decidedly, in a very new sense, the schoolmaster was abroad. 

My object here is not so much to criticise as to report and, if I can, to 
explain. And, first, Ido not insist about the pictures. A good many 
people came to see them, but it would be foolish to assert that art has even 
so much hold on popular interest in Dublin as it has in a provincial English 
town. Still the exhibitions did demonstrate that, in spite of Irish indifference 
to art, there were artists in Ireland; and the editors did the best they could 
by putting their columns at the disposal of critics who had at least some feeling 
for what they wrote of. At the more important of the two exhibitions were 
a number of landscapes by Mr, Hone, a gentleman who, whether from 
lack of ambition or other causes, has never shown his work in England. 
But he learnt to paint with Corot, and he has been constant to that great 
tradition, though meeting again and again with ignorant derision, and 
looking as much out of place in the Hibernian Academy as would a poem 
of Mr. Swinburne’s in the Strand Magazine. Here at last one saw his 
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work as it should be seen ; and the score or so of his pictures, with their 
solemn treatment of earth, sea, and sky, simplified down to the broadest 
relations of massed colour, had a rhythm of their own, like the slow swing of 
the wave which they so often rendered, that was extraordinarily impressive 
aud beautiful. Probably in fifty years it will be hard to convince anyone 
that Mr. Hone was throughout his life a scarcely known artist. However, 
he has obviously nothing to say to the new literary movement except this, 
that the general quickening of artistic intelligence occasioned by it has 
brought him, for the first time in his own country, some inadequate recogni- 
tion. Mr. J. B. Yeats, who exhibits with him, is, on the other hand, very 
closely connected with the movement from the fact that he is the father of 
the poet ; and he, too, like Mr. Hone, is a painter of talent whose work has 
never before been shown to such advantage or treated with such respect. 
Like his son, Mr. Jack Yeats, whose water-colour sketches of Irish peasants 
made up the other exhibition, heseems to me rather aman attempting to express 
his ideas and observations through a graphic medium than simply to paint ; 
in either case (and more especially in the son's) the result is interesting, but 
of a kind that does not commend itself easily to the average public. The 
two exhibitions, organised by people who were also among the organisers of 
the Irish Theatre, had this in common—that they successfully brought to 
public notice an art which was sincere and made no facile or popular 
appeal, 

I pass to my proper subject of the Irish Literary Theatre—an organisation 
whose head and forefront is, and always has been, Mr. W. B. Yeats. About 
five years ago he and his friends mooted an enterprise which was to do in a 
small way for Irish drama “what the Theatre Libre and the Théitre de 
I'GEuvre have done for French drama.” The proposal was “to take a theatre 
or a hall for a few days in the spring of every year, and to perform plays 
upon Irish subjects which would at any rate aim at being literature.” 
Difficulties bristled from the outset: the Irish law, differing from the 
English, forbade dramatic performances for money in any but one of the 
three patent theatres ; and accordingly, as a first step, a clause was pushed 
into the Local Government Bill of 1898 authorising the Lord Lieutenant to 
grant an occasional licence for any such performance instituted for a 
charitable or purely literary purpose. The next step was to find a guarantee 
fund, and the list of the guarantors, published in the beginning of 1899, was 
a droll medley. There were Mr. Lecky and Mr. Dillon; Lord Dufferin and 
Mr. John O'Leary, the ex-Fenian; the Duchess of St. Albans and Mi-s 
Maud Gonne; the Lord Chief Justice and his namesake, Mr. Williava 
O'Brien; Mr. Horace Plunkett and Lord Ardilaun, I may say at once thet 
the guarantors have never been called on for anything but their sympathy : 
that, however, re; resenting so catholic an assortment, was of great value, 
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Even the Castle smiled upon the project, for Lady Betty Balfour organised 
a production, at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, of tableaux from Mr. Yeats’s 
play The Countess Kathleen, with which drama the experiment was to be 
inaugurated. It was a good way of persuading the gentility of Dublin that 
there might be something, after all, in Mr. Yeats. A good deal of pre- 
liminary discussion, at literary societies and elsewhere, followed in the 
succeeding months; for Mr. Yeats understands to perfection the arts of the 
propagandist. This was quickened about March by the publication of the 
other play set down for production—Mr, Edward Martyn’s prose-drama, 
The Heatherfield, accompanied by a preface from Mr. George Moore, 
who has throughout acted as sandwich man to the movement. Mr. 
Moore has the talent of awakening controversy, and though in 
describing Mr. Martyn’s play as a masterpiece unique in modern prose- 
drama he did Mr. Martyn a very ill turn, he certainly succeeded in cailing 
the attention of English critics to the Irish Literary Theatre and The 
Heatherjield in particular. In Ireland, however, interest was quickened in 
quite another way. Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donnell, one of the many Irishmen 
to whom the admirable journalistic verse of Thomas Davis and other writers 
in The Spirit of the Nation stands for the true ideal of an Irish national 
poetry, was moved by some remarks of Mr. Yeats’s upon Davis to read 
The Countess Kathleen, and found much to shock him in the conception of an 
Irish peasantry selling their souls to devils to buy food. Upon this hint he 
raised a war whoop, and Mr, O’Donnell is good at war whoops. A section 
of the Nationalist Press took up the echoing cry, and by the time the first 
performance came on (on May 8, 1899), it was necessary to introduce police 
to protect the performers from a gallery determined not to see the ‘Irish 
peasantry traduced. More than that, an appeal from the Press brought out 
a letter from the Cardinal Primate (Dr. Logue) declaring that (although he 
had neither read nor seen it) ‘‘an Irish audience which could patiently 
sit at such a play must have sadly degenerated, both in religion and 
patriotism.” 

It must be allowed that this was not a very hopeful beginning for an 
enterprise that was to rest upon popular sympathy and support in Ireland. 
And, as some were not slow to point out, it showed to how considerable an 
extent the first play produced as representatively Irish, was in reality exotics 
No normal Irishman would have expected an Irish audience to regard with 
equanimity an Irish peasant kicking about, no matter in what extremity, an 
image of the Virgin. The mind of Mr. Yeats and his artistic sympathies 
had been mouided away from Ireland; the public which he conceived or 
assumed was the public that applauds Maeterlinck. And the same alien 
element was apparent in the work of Mr. Martyn, who, aithough a land- 
owner and Deputy-Lieutenant of County Galway, had lived and made his 
friendships in Paris. It was a coincidence that he should have hit upon a 
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dramatic idea previously treated by Strindborg—the dilemma of a wife who 
feels herself impelled in self-protection to swear her husband into a lunatic 
asylum—but the coincidence proved that Mr. Martyn was working under 
the influence of Ibsen and his imitators, and every line of the play bore 
out that suggestion. Nevertheless, The Heatherfield had in Dublin a 
genuine success. I read it in London, and I saw it played in London, and 
it did not attract or interest me; but then I read it and saw it under the 
impression left by Mr. Moore’s preface. The Dublin audience saw, and 
welcomed, a sincere attempt to present one of those amiable and talented 
individuals through whose hands money slips like water, who are careful 
neither how they pay or how they shall be paid, who see a possible Eldorado 
in the reclaiming of a Connemara hillside ; and the situation ef the wife, with 
beggary full in front of her and her children, and no one to blame for it but 
a well-intentioned man, had a strong appeal for them. The dramatic 
interest was Irish, though the exposition of it affected me as if it had been 
a translation from the German. 

At all events, there was this much accomplished. The success of Mr. 
Martyn’s prose drama, and the scandal raised by Mr. Yeats’s dramatic poem 
{to say nothing of its literary merits, which are incontestably great), had 
wakened in Ireland an interest which was other than that of theological 
and political controversy. Taken in conjunction with the Feis Ceoil, or 
Irish Musical Festival, which followed the week of the plays, and the 
admirable Loan Collection of modern pictures—an entirely new departure 
—organised for the same week, it gave fair warrant for Mr. George Moore 
to proclaim the first quickening of an artistic life in Ireland. Unhappily 
Mr. Moore thought it necessary to add an account of his own migrations, and 
to indulge in contumelious criticism of contemporary English taste, backed 
by the accompanying assertion that ‘no one except Shakspeare and Mr. 
Yeats” had successfully written a blank-verse play. Nobody supposed 
that Mr. Moore attached any serious meaning to this statement; and one 
was forced to conclude that the promoters of the enterprise desired to pro- 
mote Press comment by employing Mr. Moore, metaphorically speaking, to 
stand on his head in public. The employment was unfortunately continued, 
and in the following year the performances to take place in February were 
heralded by Mr. Moore’s preface to The Bending of the Bough, which 
explained how Mr. Moore himself, Mr. Yeats, and Mr. Martyn had “ turned 
their backs upon London as men turn their backs on a place which has 
ceased to interest them.” ‘ But we did not decide on our homeward journey 
without having considered the reformation of London. After some doubts, 
some hesitation, it suddenly came upon us that it was impossible.” Why, 
then, trouble to raise a laugh in London? I wish Mr. Moore could have 
been content with his more dignified function of bringing satiric comedy to 
bear upon contemporary Irish life. 
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The plays produced in February, 1900, did not, I think, attract as much 
attention as those of the previous year, but in that month the daily papers 
were more exciting than the theatre. Again the bill included prose comedy 
and poetic drama, but Mr. Yeats held off. Miss Milligan’s charming little 
dramatisation of a scene in the banquet hall of Fionn, chief of the half- 
legendary Fianna, won ungrudging praise. But the Last Feast of the 
Fianna was a masque rather than a play, and Mr. Martyn’s Maeve, an 
allegory representing, in the person of a beautifu! Irish girl, Ireland’s choice 
between, on the one hand, the wealth and prosperity offered by a contented 
union with England and, on the other, fidelity to a half-visionary past, was 
not successful on the stage. But the prose parable, originally written by 
Mr. Martyn as Zhe Tale of a Town, and re-handled by Mr. Moore till it 
became sufficiently his to be signed by him, had a very different fate. The 
Bending of the Bough had the interest for a Dublin audience that Attic 
comedy had for the Athenians. It hit, and hit home, at types which could 
be easily recognised among the audience. The story of the bargain con- 
tracted between wealthy Southhaven and poor Northhaven had its obvious 
application to the financial relations ; but the traits of individual character 
told more than the general satire. Jasper Dean, to whom Southhaven 
comes with her hands full of bribes, and who yields to a plausible present- 
ment of Northhaven’s higher interests, was promptly identified with half a- 
dozen different gentlemen who had compromised their nationalism. But 
the satire did not limit itself to one party, and Ferguson, who rushes in 
from a turbulent meeting crying out “ 1f I have not become leader myself, 
at least I have prevented anyone else from leading,” drew the house, as 
might indeed be expected. Satire of this kind is a keen and much-needed 
intellectual stimulus in Ireland. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Moore, 
having hit upon this vein, did not keep to it, Infinitely to be regretted 
also that his desire to play to a gallery on this side the Channel should 
still have proved irresistible. 

There was again a dinner after the week’s performances, and there was 
more speech-making ; and this time Mr. Moore took not only the literary 
theatre but the Irish language under his wing. English was worn out, and 
the future literature of the world was to be written in the small languages , 
consequently the Irish Literary Theatre would do its best to help on the 
movement by producing some kind of a play written in Gaelic. Thus, 
while relying for the present on the worn-out Volapuk, or such modification 
of it as could be achieved, the promoters of the enterprise would give a 
formal recognition to the nascent or reviving speech of the future. And, 
since there was no play written in Irish to be had, and no one writing in 
Irish to be trusted with writing one, Dr. Hyde would translate into the old 
tongue Mr. Yeats’ piece, The Land of Heart's Desire. I emphasise all this 
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to show how completely the organisers of this year’s performances have 
been taken by surprise. Dr. Hyde did better for them than they expected, 
the audience showed a familiarity with the tongue very different from any 
that Mr. Moore indicated as likely, and, as a matter of fact, the extremely 
successful performances of last month owed their success not to the Anglo- 
Irish tragedy but to the comedy written in Gaelic. 

The arrangements for this year differed from those of the two preceding, 
Hitherto the Irish Literary Theatre had engaged such professional actors as 
they could get together. For 1901 Mr. Benson, who has a well-deserved 
popularity in Dublin, undertook to mount and produce Diarmuid and 
GFrania, the tragedy written by Mr. Yeats and Mr. Moore—surely the 
strangest pair of collaborators! Dr. Hyde's one-act piece, The Twisting of 
the Rope, was left to himself and such members of the Gaelic League as 
were disposed to take a hand. This relieved the Irish Literary Theatre of 
any financial responsibility, a service the greater because, in the previous 
year, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Martyn had felt impelled to express in 
print views respecting Queen Victoria’s coming to Ireland which, perhaps, 
other Nationalists had courteously concealed; and these views were not 
such as to assure to their productions any support from Unionists. More- 
over, Diarmuid and Grania could not be mounted without a good deal of 
costly stage machinery, so that, taking all in all, Mr. Benson took a con- 
siderable risk, and conferred a service on the people in Ireland who care for 
literature which one may hope will not be forgotten. I do not think 
Diarmuid and Grania an admirable production. I do not think it was irre- 
proachably acted. But I do think that to have had it acted at all promoted 
that keen quickening of intellectual interest which is the soul of education. 
Archbishop Walsh, at all events, speaking for his Church, adopted this point 
of view when he commended the work of the Irish Literary Theatre as an 
attempt to counteract the demoralising and vulgarising effect of the theatrical 
performances which England exports to Dublin. 

The trouble was that when the play came to be produced, it did not seem 
altogether adequate as an antidote. People said, and not without reason, 
that Mr. Moore and Mr. Yeats had gone to Irish legend to find in epic 
tradition the plot of an average French novel. Let us admit at once that 
the part of Grania herselfin the legend is in no way heroic. Still it is consider- 
ably less unedifying than the part which in the drama she is made to play. 
Grania was the daughter of Cormac MacArt, High King of Erin, and her 
father had promised her in marriage to Finn MacCumhail, chief of the 
Fianna, or Fenians, the “ body of janissaries ” (in Dr. Hyde’s phrase) who 
protected the kingdom against invaders, each of whom were bound under 
four vows. These vows were: first, to take no portion with a wife, but to 
ehoose her for good manners and virtues ; second, to offer violence to no 
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woman ; third, to refuse no one any possession that was asked of the 
possessor ; fourth, never to turn the back before less than ten foes. That 
tradition marks the whole temper of the legend. Finn, then, came with his 
Fianna to Tara for the wedding-feast, but Grania had no mind to marry 
him. At the feast she poured the ale, and so mixed it that all the chiefs 
slept but three—Oisin, the harper, son of Finn, Caoilte MacRonan, the teller 
of battle tales, and Diarmuid who, by reason of his beauty and of a mole on 
his cheek, was known as Diarmuid of the Love Spot. Then Grania, left alone 
with the three, said that she was too young to marry with Finn, and asked 
them in turn to fly with her. Oisin refused, and Caoilte had a wife already, 
and Diarmuid objected his allegiance to Finn. Then she told Diarmuid how 
she had seen and loved him at the hurley-playing, and she laid bonds upon 
him by his vow to go with her. He appealed to his comrades and they 
bade him go, for the obligation that Grania had laid upon him was binding. 
And so, in the dilemma between two calls of honour, he yields to Grania 
and goes with her. That is the first episode in the legend, and the first 
of the three acts in the play. But in the play it is considerably altered in 
spirit, neither to Grania’s nor Diarmuid’s advantage. Grania, questioning 
her nurse concerning the Fianna, has set her heart on none of them. She 
has set her heart on a man, and a young man, to love her in the woods 
alone ; the words that determine her choice are spoken when her nurse 
says of Diarmuid “‘ and he is the youngest of all the Fianna.” In the legend, 
it will be remembered, she has set her heart on Diarmuid, and if she asks 
Oisin and Caoilte first to fly with her, that is, I think, only a device, just as 
questioning of the names she asks concerning others first, cunningly hiding in 
her purpose. Oisin, she knows, is the son of Finn; Caoilte, she knows, is 
wedded ; and her purpose is to be left, where she seems to light by hazard, 
with Diarmuid as her only possible rescuer. Diarmuid, again, in the legend, 
sacrifices none of his heroic attributes; he yields to a point of chivalrous 
honour. In the play he yields simply to an overmastering desire, and 
Oisin and Caoilte, instead of bidding him fly, bid him remain ; they refuse 
him their hands when he goes out. I do notsay that it was possible so to 
represent it on the stage ; I do say that in the legend Diarmuid is swayed 
by other things than sexual desire. 

Then follow in the romance the wanderings of Diarmuid and Grania, 
and their escapes from Fiun pursuing them. This is the part of the legend 
that has really taken hold of the popular imagination, for all over Ireland 
are shown rocks and caves that bear the name of the lovers—the “‘ beds of 
Diarmuid and Grania.” Throughout all this Diarmuid is shown as the 
champion without fear and without reproach, except in so far as he departed 
from his original purpose and Jay by Grania as her husband. All of this, 
inevitably, the play omits, In the second act we see the pair when their 
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peace has been made, and they have settled in a kingdom of their own—a 
rich and happy valley. It is here that we lose entirely the epic tradition, 
and find instead the quintessence of numberless French novels. Grania in 
the legend is the mother of many children. Grania in the play is barren 
and insatiable as the sea. Grania in the legend desires to show her great- 
ness and prosperity, and calls Finn and Cormac to a feast that is a year in 
the preparing and a year in the eating. Grania in the play uses the plea of 
desire for society and a more varied life simply as a pretext to bring Finn 
within the reach of her eyes. Diarmuid in the legend is a hero in his 
retirement :, Diarmuid in the play is a man in whom uxoriousness has 
grown to a disease, sick with a perpetual craving for what Grania is not, 
wearied of giving but desires to give elsewhere. In the legend, as in the 
play, Diarmuid is drawn by Finn’s contrivance to hunt on the slopes of Ben 
Bulben the supernatural wild boar who has been foretold as his slayer: in 
the play, as in the legend, he dies by it. But in the legend, when word 
comes to Grania of what has happened, she calls together her sons, divides 
Diarmuid’s armour among them, and bids them go out to war with Finn; 
and they slay many of Finn’s following, and are so resistless that Finn goes 
to make a peace. He goes to Grania, and then he wins her over as Richard 
Crookback wins over Anne, and he brings her back to Tara, where her 
coming is greeted with bitter mockery by the ancient comrades of Diarmuid. 
It is not a noble part, but she is not represented as disloyal to Diarnmuid 
while he lives. Mr. Moore would probably retort that it is essential to his 
plot that she should be so represented. Precisely. It is the plot of the 
average French novel. Why then force it into a legend which gives no 
warrant for it, and set it to accompaniment of thunder and lightning? The 
scene in the third act where Diarmuid tells Grania that he will “let the lust 
out of her” with his sword, is only less disagreeable than the conclusion of 
the action when she and Finn exchange significant glances across Diarmuid’s 
dead body. 

I cannot better emphasise the difference in character between the legend 
and the play than by contrasting the two ways of relating the death of 
Diarmuid. In the legend Diarmuid lies where the boar has ripped him, and 
Finn comes on him and taunts him with the wreck of his beauty. But 
Diarmuid is not ashamed to appeal to Finn for the exercise of a miraculous 
power. To whomever Finn brings water in the holiow of his hands, that 
man will recover. If Diarmuid asks, it is because he has a right to ask, 
and when Finn refuses he calls to mind the times he had saved Finn. Finn, 
abashed, equivocates. There is no well of water. ‘‘ There is the best well 
of water in all the world nine paces from where you are standing,” 
Diarmuid answers, and Finn goes to the well, But as he comes with it, he 
wavers, and the water slips through his hands. And again Diarmuid calls to 
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mind other services. Again Finn goes, but before he brings the water the 
wounded man is dead. It is all a story of men and men’s quarrels. In the 
play Grania is there, there in Finn’s arms, when Diarmuid reels on to the 
stage hurt to the death. He asks for water, as a momentary solace, and 
Finn brings it in his helmet. But when he sees who brings it he throws 
the water on the ground. I see no cause for this modernisation of the 
legend in a play that accepts the miraculous as part of its atmosphere. 

All this is not to deny that the play is well constructed, that it is 
picturesque, that it has passages of great beauty. Mr. Yeatsand Mr. Moore 
have established their reputations long ago. But the elements are 
incongruous, and I can conceive of nothing more unfortunate for both men 
than further collaborations of this kind. I hasten to admit, however, that 
the second act went very well—the ceremony of the blood-bond, the rising 
quarrel between Finn and Diarmuid, the suggestion of the boar hunt as an 
alternative to their duel, Diarmuid’s refusal of it, the condemnation of him 
as craven, his panic terror, then his gathering of resolve and his departure 
alone and unarmoured, made a succession of brilliant moments, and Mr. 
Benson played admirably. But, again, one perceived the exotic spirit. It 
was almost as impossible that an Irish andience should enjoy the representa- 
tion of an Irish hero’s panic as that they should welcome the sight of an 
Irish peasant insulting the sacred image. One felt all this on the first night, 
and much more strongly when I returned to see the third performance, 
which was to have been the last—but the success constrained Mr. Benson 
to spare another night from his projected representation of King Lear. 

On the other hand, if Dr. Hyde’s little one-act piece, The Twisting of the 
Rope, delighted the house on the Monday, it was received with positive 
enthusiasm on the Wednesday. Perhaps it was that, on the second 
occasion, being on the floor of the house, I was nearer the uneducated 
people in the pit who understood what was being said. How much they 
understood is a matter on which I have heard a divergence of opinion, and 
some people told me that I did not allow for the cleverness of my country- 
men when they were making believe to understand. I can only say that I 
have seen Japanese plays performed with the perfection of art to an intelli- 
gent audience who knew the outline of the story, and the response was 
very different. I have seen even French plays played by great artists to an 
ordinary theatre-going public, and the applause was a little apt to hang fire. 
Here the words were caught up almost before they were out of the speaker's 
mouth ; and [heard from behind me shouts in Irish of encouragement to the 
performers in the dance. I never was in an audience so amusing to be 
among ; there was magnetism in the air. In the entr’actes, a man up in 
the gallery with a fine voice, sang song after song in Irish, the gallery 
joining in the chorus, and an attentive house applauding at the end. One 
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began to realise what the Gaelic League was doing—and one felt a good 
deal out in the cold because one had to rely on the translation. 

However, with the help of that translation—admirably written by Lady 
Gregory, one of the chiefs of the enterprise—I made out pretty well; and 
indeed, one would have been stupid to fail, for Dr. Hyde, though he did 
not know how to walk the stage, had a command of expression with face 
and voice that very few actors could rival. He was playing a part that he 
had written for himself, but still it was an astonishing performance. The 
incident of the comedy is taken from one of those stories of Hanrahan the 
wandering poet, which are the best things in The Secret Rose, and among 
the best that Mr. Yeats has ever written. But Dr. Hyde has made it into 
a poetry and a comedy of his own, quite unlike the shadowy vision of 
Mr. Yeats. The action is placed in the eighteenth century, when there 
were still poets and still unabated faith in the old beliefs; and if Hanrahan 
is in Maurya O’Regan’s house, he is there not precisely as an honoured 
guest; he is a man of strange powers, whom no one dare cross, for he 
might make a ‘‘rann”’ on them that would stick to them for ever, and 
worse than that, if one were to put him out of the door by force, he would 
lay a poet’s curse on the home that would rot the seed in the ground and 
dry up the milk in the cows. So he is free to make love as he pleases 
with his subtle caressing tongue to Oona O’Regan, though Sheamus 
O’Heran, whom she is to marry, is there, and two or three stout Munster 
lads who would gladly bundle the vagrant Connaught rogue out of doors 
and leave Sheamus to settle with him. And there is the piper in the 
corner, there are the boys playing cards while they wait, there is 
Sheamus looking on idly, and Maurya looking on anxiously, while Hanrahan, 
with his disreputable unshaven face and his wonderful soft glib speech, is 
telling Oona how he longs for her as the half-burned stick Jongs for water, 
and how miserable is the life of a poor homeless bard drifting through the 
world with nothing to his name but the songs he got from God. And so 
he leads her off into a corner to teach her a song he has made for her, and 
meantime a neighbour woman comes in and Maurya reveals her trouble. 
Presently the sight of Hanrahan’s colloguings becomes too much for 
Sheamus, and he goes over to ask Oona to dance. Hanrahan gets up and 
stamps and scolds at him: ‘‘I am Tumaus Hanrahan, and I am speaking 
now to Oona ni Regaun, and as long as she is willing to be talking to me 
I will allow no person to come between us.” 

Those who have read Carleton will remember his extraordinary pictures 
of the arrogance of village schoolmasters, and Hanrahan is bard as well as 
schoolmaster. Sheamus in his anger goes to Maurya for leave to put the 
interloper out, but she will not let him for fear of the curse, and Sheela, 
resourceful, suggests a way. Get him to twist a hay-rope till he is out- 
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side and then shut the door on him. It is easy enough to set him te 
work ; only to say that no one in Munster ever saw a hay-rope made, and 
the Connaught man, who would ‘believe that himself is king over Ireland 
when he has a glass taken,” will be quick to show off. Then they devise a 
pretext, and Sheamus goes out, after letting all the folk into his plan. As 
he goes out the dancers come in, the piper strikes up, and they fall to 
footing it. Hanrahan looks at them for a couple of minutes, then gets up, 
and reviling them fora pack of lame ducks, bids them leave the floor to 


him and Oona. 

“Get up, O sun among women, and we will sing the song together, 
verse about, and then will show them what right dancing is.” 

So, standing up in the middle of the floor and holding hands, they recite 
quatrain by quatrain, his praise of her beauty, her praise of his genius. I 
could not understand a word, but I could hear the soft rhythm and the 
rich profusion of sonorous rhymes. Irish, whatever else it may be, is a 
good tongue to write verse in. Then in upon them breaks Sheamus 
with a story of the mail coach upset, the coachman calling out for a 
rope, and no rope to be got. Hanrahan is furious at the interruption, 


but Sheamus persists. 


Hanrauan.—Are there no other people in the coach that will make a rope, if the 
coachman has to be at the horses’ heads? Leave that, and let us dance. 

Suemus.—There are three others in it, but as to one of them, he is one-handed, and 
another man of them, he’s shaking and trembling with the fright he got; it’s not im 
him now to stand up on his two feet with the fear that’s on him, and as for the third 
man, there isn’t a person in this country would speak to him about a rope at all, for his 
own father was hanged with a rope last year for stealing sheep. 

Hanranan.—Then let one of yourselves twist a rope s0, and leave the floor to us. 
[Zo Oona] Now, O star of women, show me how Juno goes among the gods, or Helen 
for whom Troy was destroyed. By my word, since Deirdre died, for whom Naoise, 
son of Usnech, was put to death, her heir is not in Ireland to-day but yourself. Let 
us begin. 

Suemvus.—Do not begin until we have a rope, we are not able to twist a rope, there’s 
nobody here can twist a rope. 

Hanrauan.—There’s nobody here is able to twist a rope? 

AutL.—Nobody at all. 

SueeLra.—And that’s true; nobody in this place ever made a hay sugaun. I don’t 
believe there’s a person in this house who ever saw one itself but me. It’s well I 
remember when I was a little girsha that I saw one of them on a goat that my grand- 
father brought with him out of Connaught. All the people used to be saying: Arrah, 
what sort of thing is that at all? And he said that it was a sugaun that was in it, and 
that people used to make the like of that down in Connaught. Tle said that one maa 
would go holding the hay, and another man twisting it. I'll hold the hay now, and 
you’ll go twisting it. 

Sxemvs.—I’ll bring in a lock of hay. [He goes out.] 

Hanrauan.—I will make a dispraising of the province of Munster ; 

They do not leave the floor to us, 
It isn’t in them to twist even a sugaun ; 
The province of Munster without nicety, without prosperity. 
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Disgust for ever on the province of Munster, 

That they do not leave us the floor ; 

The province of Munster of the foul clumsy people. 
They cannot even twist a sugaun. 


Suemus [coming back].—Here’s the hay now. 

Hanpzanan.—Give it here to me ; I'll show ye what the well-learned, handy, honest, 
elever, sensible Connaughtman will do, who has activity and full deftness in his hands, 
and sense in his head, and courage in his heart, but that the misfortune and the great 
trouble of the world directed him among the /ebidins of the province of Munster, with- 
out honour, without nobility, without knowledge of the swan beyond the duck, or of 
the gold beyond the brass, or of the lily beyond the thistle, or of the star of young 
women and the pearl of the white breast beyond their own share of sluts and slatterns. 
Give me a kippeen (a man hands him a stick, he puts a wisp of hay round it, and begins 
twisting tt, and Sheela giving him out the hay). 

Then follows a long monologue, varied only by jeu de scéne. Hanrahan 
twists and twists, backing towards the door (in the middle, facing the 
audience), and as he twists he improvises verse in praise of Oona, and in 
dispraise of all the province of Munster. He beckons one lad up to him, 
and then recites, with his face stuck into the hearer’s face— 

‘¢ The sensible Connachtman makes 
A rope for himself, 
But the Munster man steals it 
From the hangman.”’ 

But the lads do not care, he is all but at the door, Sheamus has 
opened it, and they are ready to spring, when suddenly a notion takes the 
bard. Still holding the rope, he crosses over to the fire where Oona is 
standing, and begins a new and more impassioned tirade. General dismay. 
Then Sheamus rushes after him and drags him by the coat-tail, still reciting, 
in the direction of the door ; and Hanrahan backs out, twisting and rhyming, 
the rhymes answering to the sway of his body— 

‘* Acht tiucfaidh si liom mo phéarla mn& 

Go ciige Connacht na ndaoine breagh 

Gheobhaidh si festa fion a’s fedil, 

Rinnceanna Arda, sport a’s cedl.”’ 
Then, as he finishes the verse and relapses into another bout of prose 
imprecation, the rush is made, the door slams, Sheamus bolts it and throws 
his back against it, and there is a roar of laughter from all ; only Oona, with 
tears in her eyes and in her voice, cries out :— 

‘*Oh, oh, oh, do not put him out, let him back, he is a poet, he is a bard, 
he is a wonderful man ; do not do that on him!” 

But Sheamus cries out to her, ‘‘ Oona, bawn, let him be; it was a spell 
he put on you. He will be gone out of your head to-morrow, and you will 
be out of his head too.” While he speaks, Hanrahan is kicking and batter- 
ing at the door, and his voice is heard through it, invoking a wonderful 
string of curses. But Sheamus, taking the middle of the stage, cries out to him, 
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‘‘Beat away. Do your dancing there. Isn’t it a fine thing for a man 
to be listening to the storm outside, and himself quiet and easy by the fire ? 

eat away.” Then to the audience, with a big gesture, ‘‘ Where's 
Connacht now ?” 

That is the outline of it (to be read in full in Sanhain, the organ of the 
Irish Literary Theatre), and it is not a big thing. But it is the real thing. 
It is Irish, and it is literature. The fun is on the top, and the poetry is on 
the top; but underneath lies a humour that is not superficial, a pathos 
that moves us in defiance of reason. Hanrahan goes out in the cold to his 
wanderings that he described to Oona, and better he should, than take the 
girl with him for a little while of a poet’s love and a long life of regretting. 
But still, out in the cold he has with him the heart of more than Oona, 
and our sympathy is not all with the handsome young farmer who has 
won back the girl he loves from the enchantment. It is not a big thing, 
but if one can be any judge from the sense given in a translation and the 
ear’s perception of the verbal melody, it could stand comparison with a 
proverbe of Musset’s or (more appositely) with Theodore de Banville's 
Gringoire. And it will probably be played many times for many years in 
many parts of Ireland. A national theatre that begius with this has at 
least something in its repertory. 

Such a theatre is proposed by Mr. Yeats and his friends, who wish the 
leading Irish Corporations to endow it. Mr. Martyn, who has done good 
work in inducing the Board of Agriculture and Technical Institution to 
subsidise certain forms of art industry, and still better in urging upon the 
Catholic Church the wisdom of going to native artists for their church 
decorations, suggests, I fear, chimerically, that the Board should endow a 
school of acting. My object in writing this article has been to show that 
the attempt to create an indigenous drama in Ireland is by no means 
negligible, and has already done genuine service to the national life. In so 
far as it has failed, it has failed from no lack of talent. But the drama 
needs to be in touch with life, and Mr. Yeats, who is Irish, at least as 
much as Shelley was English, is, like Shelley or Blake, inevitably estranged 
from the ordinary citizen. Mr. Martyn has not as yet, to my mind, done 
work that is either entirely Irish or entirely satisfactory ; while Mr. Moore, 
the author of Esther Waters, is a successful writer, perfectly in touch with 
contemporary English life. Still there is open to him in Ireland, just as 
there would be to Mr. Pinero if he chose to explore it, a rich field for 
modern comedy. There remains Dr. Hyde, who, still well under forty, is 
almost singly responsible for the revival of the Gaelic tongue, a movement of 
which the Literary Theatre is only an offshoot. What he will do in literature 
remains yet to be seen: but it seems clear to me that he may do much. 


SrerHEN Gwynn. 
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ANTICIPATIONS.* 
* AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 





1X.—Tue Farrn, Morats, anp Pusiic Poricy or tHE New ReEpvusric. 


‘If we do it not quickly and with mercy, Nature will do it slowly and 
with infinite cruelty.””,—Arcupatt Rem. 


Ir the surmise of a developing New Republic, a Republic that must 
ultimately become a World State of capable rational men, developing 
amidst the fading contours and colours of our existing nations and 
institutions be indeed no idle dream but an attainable possibility in the 
future—and to that end it is that the preceding Anticipations have been 
mainly written—it becomes a speculation of very great interest to fore- 
cast something of the general shape and something even of certain 
details of that common body of opinion which the New Republic, when 
at last it discovers and declares itself, will possess. Since we have 
supposed this New Republic will already be consciously and pretty freely 
controlling the general affairs of humanity before this century closes, its 
broad principles and opinions must necessarily shape and determine that 
still ampler future of which the coming hundred years is but the opening 
phase. There are many processes, many aspects of things, that are 
now, as it were, in the domain of natural laws and outside human con- 
trol, or controlled unintelligently and superstitiously, that in the future, 
in the days of the coming New Republic, will be definitely taken in 
hand as part of the general work of humanity, as indeed already, since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the control of pestilence has 
been taken in hand. And in particular there are certain broad questions 
much under discussion to which thus far I have purposely given a value 
disproportionately small. While the New Republic is gathering itself 
together, and becoming aware of itself, that other great element, which 
I have called the People of the Abyss, will also have followed out its 
destiny. For many decades that development will be largely or 
entirely out of all human control. To the multiplying rejected of the 
white and yellow civilisations there will have been added a vast propor- 
tion of the black and brown races, and collectively these masses will 
propound the general question, ‘‘ What will you do with us, we 
hundreds of millions who cannot keep pace with you?” Ifthe New 
Republic emerges at all it will emerge by grappling with this riddle ; 
it must come into existence by the passes this Sphinx will guard. 
Moreover, the necessary results of the reaction of irresponsible wealth 
upon that infirm and dangerous thing the human will, the spreading 


(1) Copyright in the United States of Ameriea, 1901, by H. G. Wells. 
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moral rot of gambling which is associated with irresponsible wealth, 
will have been working out, and will continue to work out, so long as 
there is such a thing as irresponsible wealth pervading the social body. 
That, too, the New Republic must in its very development overcome. 
In the preceding paper it is clearly implicit that I believe that the New 
Republic, as its consciousness and influence develop together, will meet, 
check, and control these things, but the broad principles upon which the 
control will go, the nature of the methods employed, still remain to be 
deduced. And to make that deduction it is necessary that the primary 
conception of life, the fundamental religious and moral ideas of these 
predominant men of the new time, should first be considered. 

Now quite inevitably these men will be religious men. Being 
themselves, as by the nature of the forces that have selected them they 
will certainly be, men of will and purpose, they will be disposed to find, 


and consequently they will find, an effect of purpose in the totality of 


things. Either one must believe the Universe to be one and system- 
atic, and held together by some omnipresent quality, or one must 
believe it to be a casual aggregation, an incoherent accumulation, with 
no unity whatsoever outside the unity of the personality regarding it. 
All science and most modern religious systems pre-suppose the former, 
and to believe the former is, to anyone not too anxious to quibble, to 
believe in God. But I believe that these prevailing men of the future, 
like many of the saner men of to-day, having so formulated their 
fundamental belief, will presume to no knowledge whatever, will 
presume to no possibility of knowledge of the real being of God. They 
will have no positive definition of God at all. They will certainly not 
indulge in ‘that Something not ourselves that makes for Righteousness ”’ 
(not defined), or any defective claptrap of that sort. They will content 
themselves with denying the self-contradictory absurdities of an obsti- 
nately anthropomorphic theology,’ they will regard the whole of being, 


(1) As, for example, that God is an omniscient mind. This is the last vestige of that 
barbaric theology which regarded God as a vigorous but uncertain old gentleman with 
a beard and an inordinate lust for praise and propitiation. The modern idea is indeed 
scarcely more reasonable than the one it has replaced. A mind thinks and feels and wills, 
it passes from phase to phase ; thinking and willing are a succession of mental states 
which follow and replace one another. But omniscience is a complete knowledge, not 
only of the present state but of all past and future states, and since it is all there at any 
moment, it cannot conceivably pass from phase to phase; it is stagnant, infinite, and 
eternal. An omniscient mind is as impossible, therefore, as an omnipresent moving 
body. God is outside our mental scope ; only by faith can we attain Him; our most 
lucid moments serve only to render clearer His inaccessibility to our intelligence. We 
stand a little way up in a scale of existences that may indeed point towards Him 
but can never bring Him to our scope. As the fulness of the conscious mental existence 
of a man stands to the subconscious activities of an amceba, or of a visceral ganglion 
cell, so our reason forces us to admit other possible mental existences may stand to us. 
But such an existence, inconceivably great as it would be to us, would be scarcely nearer 
than a transcendental God, in whom the serious men of the future will, as a class, 
believe. 
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within themselves and without, as the sufficient revelation of God to 
their souls, and they will set themselves simply to that revelation, 
seeking its meaning towards themselves faithfully and courageously. 
Manifestly the essential being of man in this life is his will, he exists 
consciously only to do, his main interest in life is the choice between 
alternatives, and since he moves through space and time to effects and 
consequences, a general purpose in space and time is the limit of his 
understanding. He can know God only under the semblance of a 
pervading purpose, of which his own individual freedom of will is a 
part, but he can understand that the purpose that exists in space and 
time is no more God than a voice calling out of impenetrable darkness 
isa man. To men of the kinetic type belief in God so manifest as 
purpose is irresistible, and to all lucid minds the being of God, save 
as that general atmosphere of imperfectly apprehended purpose in which 
our individual wills operate, is incomprehensible. To cling to any 
belief more detailed than this, to define and limit God in order to take 
hold of Him, to detach oneself and parts of the universe from God in 
some mysterious way in order to reduce life to a dramatic antagonism, 
is not Faith but infirmity. Excessive strenuous belief is not Faith. 
By Faith we disbelieve, and it is the drowning man and not the strong 
swimmer who clutches at the floating straw. It is in the nature of 
man, it is in the present purpose of things, that the real world of our 
experience and will should appear to us not only as a progressive 
existence in space and time, but as a scheme of good and evil. But 
choice, the antagonism of good and evil, just as much as the formulation 
of things in Space and Time, is merely a limiting condition of human 
being, and in the thought of God as we conceive of Him in the light of 
Faith, this antagonism vanishes. God is no moralist, God is no 
partizan, He comprehends and cannot be comprehended, and our 
business is only with so much of His purpose as centres on our 
individual wills. So, or in some such phrases I believe, these men of 
the New Republic will formulate their relationship to God. They will 
live to serve this purpose that presents Him, without presumption and 
without fear. For the same spacious faith that will render the idea of 
airing their egotisms in God’s presence through prayer or of any such 
quite personal intimacy absurd, will render the idea of an irascible and 
punitive Deity ridiculous and incredible. 

The men of the New Republic will hold and understand quite clearly 
the doctrine that in the real world of man’s experience there is Free 
Will. They will understand that constantly, as a very condition of his 
existence, man is exercising choice between alternatives, and that a 
conflict between motives that have different moral values constantly 
arises. That conflict between Predestination and Free Will, which is so 
puzzling to untrained minds, will not exist forthem. They will know 
that in the real world of sensory experience will is free, just as new- 
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sprung grass is green, wood hard, ice cold, and toothache painful. In 
the abstract world of reasoning science there is no green, no colour at 
all, but certain lengths of vibration; no hardness, but a certain re- 
action of molecules; no cold and no pain, but certain molecular con- 
sequences in the nerves that reach the misinterpreting mind. In the 
abstract world of reasoning science, moreover, there is a rigid and 
inevitable sequence of cause and effect; every act of man could be 
foretold to its uttermost detail if only we knew him and all his circum- 
stances fully. In the abstract world of reasoned science all things 
exist now potentially down to the last moment of infinite time. But 
the human will does not exist in the abstract world of reasoned science, 
in the world of atoms and vibrations, that rigidly predestinate scheme 
of things in space and time. The human will exists in this world of 
men and women, in this world where the grass is green and desire 
beckons, and the choice is often so wide and clear between the sense 
of what is desirable and what is more widely and remotely right. In 
this world of sense and the daily life, these men will believe with an 
absolute conviction that there is free will and a personal moral responsi- 
bility in relation to that indistinctly seen purpose which is the sufficient 
revelation of God to them so far as this sphere of being goes. . 

The conception they will have of that purpose will necessarily de- 
termine their ethical scheme. It follows manifestly that if we do really 
believe in Almighty God, the more strenuously and successfully we 
seek in ourselves and His world to understand the order and progress 
of things, and the more clearly we apprehend His purpose, the more 
assured and systematic will our ethical basis become. 

If, like Huxley, we do not positively believe in God, then we may 
still cling to an ethical system which has become an organic part of our 
lives and habits, and finding it manifestly in conflict with the purpose 
in things, speak of the non-ethical order of the universe. But to any- 
one whose mind is pervaded by faith in God, a non-ethical universe in 
conflict with the incomprehensibly ethical soul of the Agnostic is as 
incredible as a black-horned devil, as an active material anti-God with 
hoofs, tail, pitchfork, and Dunstan-scorched nose complete. To believe 
completely in God is to believe in the final rightness of all being. The 
ethical system that condemns the ways of life as wrong, or points to 
the ways of death as right, that countenances what the scheme of 
things condemns, and condemns the general purpose in things as it is 
now revealed to us, must prepare to follow the theological edifice upon 
which it was originally based. If the universe is non-ethical by our 
present standards we must reconsider these standards and reconstruct 
our ethics. To hesitate to do so, however severe the conflict with old 
habits and traditions and sentiments may be, is to fall short of faith. 

Now, so far as the intellectual life of the world goes, this present 
time is essentially the opening phase of a period of ethical reconstruction, 
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a reconstruction of which the New Republic will possess the matured 
result. Throughout the nineteenth century there has been such a 
shattering and recasting of fundamental ideas, of the preliminaries to 
ethical propositions, as the world has never seen before. This 
breaking down and routing out of almost all the cardinal assumptions 
on which the minds of the Eighteenth Century dwelt securely, is 
a process akin to but independent of the development of mechanism 
whose consequences we have traced. It is a part of that process 
of vigorous and fearless criticism which is the reality of Science, and 
of which the development of mechanism and all that revolution in 
physical and social conditions we have been tracing, is merely the vast 
imposing material bye-product. At present, indeed, its more obvious 
aspect on the moral and ethical side is destruction; anyone can see the 
chips flying, but it still demands a certain faith and patience to see the 
form that ensues. But it is not destruction, any more than a sculptor’s 
work is stone-breaking. 

The first chapter in the history of their intellectual development, its 
definite and formal opening, coincides with the opening of the nineteenth 
century and the publication of Malthus’ Essay on Population. Malthus 
is one of those cardinal figures in intellectual history who state definitely 
for all time, things apparent enough after their formulation, but never 
effectively conceded before. He brought clearly and emphatically into 
the sphere of discussion a vitally important issue that had always been 
shirked and taboved heretofore, the fundamental fact that the main mass 
of the business of human life centres about reproduction. He stated in 
clear, hard, decent and unavoidable argument, what presently Schopen- 
hauer was to discover, and proclaim, in language at times, it would 
seem, quite unfitted for translation into English. And having made 
his statement Malthus left it, in contact with its immediate results. 

Probably no more shattering book than the Essay on Population has 
ever been, or ever will be, written. It was aimed at the facile 
Liberalism of the Deists and Atheists of the Eighteenth Century ; it 
made as clear as daylight that all forms of social reconstruction, all 
dreams of earthly golden ages, must be either futile or insincere, or both, 
until the problems of human increase were manfully faced. It proffered 
no suggestions for facing them (in spite of the unpleasant associations 
of Malthus’ name), it aimed simply to wither the Rationalistic Utopias 
of the time and, by anticipation, all the Communisms, Socialisms, and 
Karthly Paradise movements that have since been so abundantly audible 
in the world. That was its aim and its immediate effect. Incidentally 
it must have been a torturing soul trap for innumerable idealistic but 
intelligent souls. Its indirect effects have been altogether greater. 
Aiming at unorthodox dreamers, it has set such forces in motion as 
have destroyed the very root ideas of orthodox righteousness in the 
Western world. Impinging on geological discovery, it awakened almost 
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simultaneously in the minds of Darwin and Wallace that train of 
thought that found expression and demonstration at last in the theory 
of Natural Selection. As that theory has been more and more thoroughly 
assimilated and understood by the general mind it has destroyed quietly 
but entirely the belief in human equality which is implicit in all the 
‘‘ Liberalising ” movements of the world. In the place of an essential 
equality, distorted only by tradition and early training, by the artifices 
of those devils of the Liberal cosmogony, “‘ kingcraft” and “‘ priest- 
craft,” an equality as little affected by colour as the equality of a black 
chess pawn and a white, we discover that all men are individual and 
unique, and through long ranges of comparison superior and inferior 
upon countless scores. It has become apparent that whole masses of 
human population are, as a whole, inferior in their claim upon the 
future to other masses, that they cannot be given opportunities or trusted 
with power as the superior peoples are trusted, that their characteristic 
weaknesses are contagious and detrimental in the civilising fabric, and 
that their range of incapacity tempts and demoralises the strong. To 
give them equality is to sink to their level, to protect and cherish them 
is to be swamped in their fecundity. The confident and optimistic 
Radicalism of the earlier nineteenth century and the humanitarian 
philanthropic type of Liberalism have bogged themselves beyond hope 
in these realisations. The Socialist has shirked them as he has shirked 
the older crux of Malthus. Liberalism is a thing of the past, it is no 
longer a doctrine, but a faction. There must follow some newborn thing. 

And as effectually has the mass of criticism that centres about Darwin 
destroyed the Dogma of the Fall upon which the whole intellectual 
fabric of Christianity rests. For without a Fall there is no redemption, 
and the whole theory and meaning of the Pauline system is vain. In 
conjunction with the wide vistas opened by geological and astronomical 
discovery, the nineteenth century has indeed lost the very habit of 
thought from which the belief in a Fall arose. It is as if a hand had 
been put upon the head of the thoughtful man and had turned his eyes 
about from the past to the future. In matters of intelligence at least, 
if not yet in matters of ethics and conduct, this turning round has 
occurred. In the past thought was legal in its spirit, it deduced the 
present from pre-existing prescription, it derived everything from the 
offences and promises of the dead; the idea of a universe of expiation 
was the most natural theory amidst such processes, The purpose the 
older theologians saw in the world was no more than the revenge— 
accentuated by the special treatment of a favoured minority—of a 
mysteriously incompetent Deity exasperated by an unsatisfactory crea- 
tion. But modern thought is altogether too constructive and creative 
to tolerate such a conception, and in the vaster past that has opened to 
us it can find neither offence nor promise, only a spacious scheme of 
events, opening out, perpetually opening out, with a quality of final 
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purpose as irresistible to most men’s minds as it is incomprehensible, 
opening out with all that inexplicable quality of design that, for 
example, some great piece of music, some symphony of Beethoven’s, 
conveys. We see future beyond future and past behind past. It has 
been like the coming of dawn, at first a colourless dawn, clear and 
spacious, before which the mists whirl and fade, and there opens to our 
eyes not the narrow passage, the definite end we had imagined, but the 
rocky, ill-defined path we follow high amidst this limitless prospect of 
space and time. At first the dawn is cold—there is at times a quality 
of terror almost in the cold clearness of the morning twilight—but 
insensibly its coldness passes, the sky is touched with fire, and presently 
up out of the dayspring in the east the sunlight will be pouring. . . . 
And these men of the New Republic will be going about in the daylight 
of things assured. 

And men’s concern under this ampler view will no longer be to work 
out a system of penalties for the sins of dead men, but to understand and 
participate in the great development that now dawns on the human under- 
standing. The insoluble problems of pain and death, gaunt incompre- 
hensible facts as they were, fall into place in the gigantic order that evolu- 
tion unfolds. All things are integral in the mighty scheme; the slain 
builds up the slayer, the wolf grooms the horse into swiftness, and the 
tiger calls for wisdom and courage out of man. All things are integral, 
but it has been left for men to be consciously integral, to take at last a 
share in the process, to have wills that have caught a harmony with the 
universal will, as sand grains flash into splendour under the blaze of 
the sun. There will be many who will never be called to this re- 
ligious conviction, who will lead their little lives like fools, playing 
foolishly with religion and all the great issues of life, or like the beasts 
that perish having sense alone; but those who by character and in- 
telligence are predestinate to participate in the reality of life will 
fearlessly shape all their ethical determinations and public policy anew, 
from a fearless study of themselves and the apparent purpose that opens 
out before them. 

Very much of the cry for faith that sounds in contemporary life so 
loudly and often with so distressing a note of sincerity comes from the 
unsatisfied egotisms of unemployed and therefore unhappy and craving 
people, but much is also due to the distress in the minds of active and 
serious men due to the conflict of inductive knowledge with conceptions 
of right and wrong deduced from unsound but uncriticised first princi- 
ples. The old ethical principles, the principle of equivalents or justice, 
the principle of self-sacrifice, the various vague and arbitrary ideas of 
purity, chastity and sexual “sin,” came like rays out of the theological 
and philosophical lanterns men carried in the darkness. The ray of the 
lantern indicated and directed, and one followed it as one follows a 
path. But now there has come a new view of man’s place in the 
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scheme of time and space, a new illumination,—dawn, the lantern 
rays fade in the growing brightness and the lanterns that shone so 
brightly are becoming smoky and dim. To many men this is no more 
than a waning of the lanterns and they call for new ones, or a trimming 
of the old. They blame the day for putting out these flares. And 
some go apart out of the glare of life into corners of obscurity where 
the radiation of the lantern may still be faintly traced. But indeed 
with the new light there has come the time for new methods, the time 
of lanterns, the time of deductions from arbitrary first principles is over. 
The act of faith is no longer to follow your lantern but to put it down. 
We can see about us and by the landscape we must go.! 


(1) It is an interesting byway from our main thesis to speculate on the spiritual 
pathology of the functionless wealthy, the half-educated, independent women of the 
middle class, and the people of the Abyss. While the segregating new middle class, 
whose religious and moral development forms our main interest, is developing its 
spacious and confident Theism, there will, I imagine, be a steady decay in the various 
Protestant congregations. They have played a noble part in the history of the world, 
their spirit will live for ever, but their formule and organisation wax old like a 
garment. Their moral austerity, that touch of contempt for the unsubstantial esthetic, 
which has always distinguished Protestantism, is naturally repellant to the irresponsible 
rich and to artistic people of the weaker type, and the face of Protestantism has ever 
been firm, even to hardness, against the self-indulgent, the idler, and the prolific, useless 
poor. The rich, as a class, and the people of the Abyss, so far as they move towards 
any existing religious body, will be attracted by the moral kindliness, the picturesque 
organisation and venerable tradition of the Roman Catholic Church. We are only in 
the very beginning of a great Roman Catholic revival. The diversified countryside of 
the coming time will show many a splendid cathedral, many an elaborate monastic 
palace, towering amidst the abounding colleges and technical schools. Along the moving 
platforms of the urban centre, and athwart the shining advertisements that will adorn 
them, will go the ceremonial procession, all glorious with banners and censer-bearers, 
and the meek, blue-shaven priests and barefooted rope-girdled holy men. And the 
artful politician of the coming days—until the broom of the New Republic sweep him up 
—will arrange the miraculous planks of his “ platform ’’ always with an eye upon the 
priest. Within the ample sheltering arms of the mother church many eccentric cults will 
develop. The curious may study the work of M. Huysmans to learn of the mystical 
propitiation of God, who made heaven and earth, by the bedsores of hysterical girls. 
The future, as I see it, swarms with Durtals and Sister Teresas, countless ecstatic nuns, 
holding their Maker as it were in delicia, will shelter from the world in simple but 
costly refuges of refined austerity. Where miracles are needed miracles will occur. 

Except for a few queer people, nourished on Maria Monk and such-like anti-papal 
pornography, I doubt if there will be any. Protestants left among the irresponsible rich. 
‘Those who do not follow the main current will probably take up with weird science- 
denouncing sects of the Faith Healing type, or with such pseudo-scientific gibberish as 
Theosophy. Shintoism and either a cleaned or more probably a scented Obi, might 
in vigorous hands be pushed to a very considerable success in the coming years, 
and I do not see any absolute impossibility in the idea of an after-dinner witch-smelling 
in Park Lane, with a witch doctor dressed in feathers. It might be made amazingly 
picturesque. People would attend it with an air of intellectual liberality, not of course 
believing in it absolutely, but admitting ‘‘there must be something in it.’’ That— 
Something in it! The fool hath said in his heart there is no God, and after that he is 
ready to do anything with his mind and soul. It is by faith we disbelieve. 

And, of course, there will be much outspoken Atheism and Anti-religion, of the type 
of the Parisian devil-worship imbecilities. Young men of means will determine to be 
‘wicked.’ They will do silly things that will strike them as being indecent and 
blasphemous, and dreadful, Black Masses and suchlike nonsense, and then they will 
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How will the landscape shape itself to the dominant men of the new 
time and in relation to themselves? What is the will and purpose that 
these men of will and purpose will find above and comprehending their 
own? Into this our inquiry resolves itself. They will hold with 
Schopenhauer, I believe, and with those who build themselves on 
Malthus and Darwin, that the scheme of being in which we live is a 
struggle of existences to expand and develop themselves to their full com- 
pleteness and to propagate and increase themselves. But being men of 
action they will feel nothing of the glamour of misery that irresponsible 
and sexually-vitiated shareholder, Schopenhauer, threw over this recogni- 
tion. The final object of this struggle among existences they will not 
understand, they will have abandoned the search for ultimates; they 
will state this scheme of a struggle as a proximate object, sufficiently 
remote and spacious to enclose and explain all their possible activities. 
They will seek God’s purpose in the sphere of their activities and desire 
no more, as the soldier in battle desires no more than the immediate 
conflict before him. They will admit failure as an individual aspect of 
things as a soldier seeking victory admits the possibility of death, but 
they will refuse to admit as a part of their faith in God that any exist- 
ence, even if it is an existence that is presently entirely erased, can be 
needless or vain. It will have reacted on the existences that survive, 
it will be justified for ever in the modification it has produced in them. 
They will find in themselves—it must be remembered I am speaking of 
a class that has naturally segregated, and not of men as a whole—a 
desire, a passion almost, to create, and organise, to put in order, to get 
the maximum result from certain possibilities. They will all be artists 
in reality, with a passion for simplicity and directness and an impatience 
of confusion and inefficiency. The determining frame of their ethics, 
the more spacious scheme to which they will shape the schemes of their 
individual wills, will be the elaboration of that future world state to 
which all things are pointing. They will not conceive of it as a millen- 
nial paradise, a blissful inconsequent stagnation, but as a world state 
of active ampler human beings, full of knowlege and energy, free from 
much of the baseness and limitations, the needless pains and dishonours 
of the world disorder of to-day, but still struggling, struggling against 
ampler but still too narrow restrictions and for still more spacious 
get scared. The sort of thing it will be to shock orthodox maiden aunts and make 
Olympus ring with laughter. A taking sort of nonsense already loose I find among very 
young men is to say, ‘‘ Understand—I am non-moral!” Two thoroughly respectable 
young gentlemen, coming from quite different circles, have recently introduced their 
souls to me in this same formula. Both, I rejoice to remark, are married; both are 
steady and industrious young men, trustworthy in word and contract, dressed in 
accordance with current conceptions, and behaving with perfect decorum. One, no 
doubt for sinister ends, aspires to better the world through a Socialistic propaganda. 
That is all. But in a tight corner some day that silly little formula may just suffice to 


trip up one or other of these men. To many of the irresponsible rich, however, that 
little ‘‘ Understand—I am non-moral ! ” may prove of priceless worth. 
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objects than our vistas have revealed. For that as a general end, for 
the special work that contributes to it as an individual end, they will 
make the plans and the limiting rules of their lives. 

It is manifest that a reconstructed ethical system, reconstructed in 
the light of modern science and to meet the needs of such tempera- 
ments and characters as the evolution of mechanism will draw together 
and develop, will give very different values from those given by the 
existing systems (if they can be called systems) to almost all the great 
matters of conduct. Under scientific analysis, the essential facts of life 
are very clearly shown to be two—birth and death. All life is the 
effort of the thing born, driven by fears, guided by instincts and 
desires, to evade death, to evade even the partial death of crippling 
or cramping or restriction, and to attain to effective procreation, to the 
victory of another birth. Procreation is the triumph of the living 
being over death, and in the case of man who adds mind to his body, 
it is not only in his child but in the dissemination of his thought, the 
expression of his mind in things done and made, that his triumph is 
to be found. And the ethical system of these men of the New Repub- 
lic, the ethical system which will dominate the world state, will be 
shaped primarily to favour the procreation of what is fine and efficient 
and beautiful in humanity, beautiful and strong bodies, clear and 
powerful minds and a growing body of knowledge, and to check the 
procreation of base and servile types, of fear-driven and cowardly 
souls, of all that is mean and ugly and bestial in the souls, bodies, or 
habits of men. To do the latter is to do the former, the two things 
are inseparable. And the method that nature has followed hitherto 
in the shaping of the world, whereby weakness was prevented from 
propagating weakness, and cowardice and feebleness were saved from 
the accomplishment of their desires, the method that has only one 
alternative, the method that must in some cases still be called in to the 
help of man, is death. In the new vision death is no inexplicable 
horror, no pointless terminal terror to the miseries of life, it is the 
end of all the pain of life, the end of the bitterness of failure, the 
merciful obliteration of weak and silly and pointless things. 

The new ethics will hold life to be a privilege and a responsibility, 
not a sort of night refuge for base spirits out of the void, and the 
alternative in right conduct between living fully, beautifully, and 
efficiently, will be to die. For a multitude of contemptible and silly 
creatures, fear-driven and helpless and useless, unhappy or hatefully 
happy in the midst of squalid dishonour, feeble, ugly, inefficient, born 
of unrestrained lusts and increasing and multiplying through sheer 
incontinence and stupidity, the men of the New Republic will have 
little pity and less benevolence. To make life convenient for the 
breeding of such people will seem to them not the most virtuous 
and amiable thing in the world, as it is held to be now, but an 
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exceedingly abominable proceeding. Procreation is an avoidable 
thing for sane persons of even the most furious passions, and the men 
of the New Republic will hold that the procreation of children, who 
by the circumstances of their parentage must be diseased bodily or 
mentally—I do not think it will be difficult for the medical science of 
the coming time to define such circumstances—is absolutely the most 
loathsome of all conceivable sins. They will hold, I anticipate, that 
a certain portion of the population—the small minority, for example, 
afflicted with indisputably transmissible diseases, with transmissible 
mental disorders, with such hideous incurable habits of mind as the 
craving for intoxication—exists only on sufferance, out of pity and 
patience, and on the understanding that they do not propagate, and I 
do not foresee any reason to suppose that they will hesitate to kill 
when that sufferance is abused. And I imagine also the plea and 
proof that a grave criminal is also insane, will be regarded by them 
not as a reason for mercy but as an added reason for death. I do 
not see how they can think otherwise on the principles they will 
profess. 

The men of the New Republic will not be squeamish either in facing 
or inflicting death, because they will have a fuller sense of the possi- 
bilities of life than we possess. They will have an ideal that will make 
killing worth the while, like Abraham they will have the faith to kill, 
and they will have no superstitions about death. They will naturally 
regard the modest suicide of incurably melancholy or diseased or 
helpless persons as a high and courageous act of duty rather than a 
crime. And since they will regard, as indeed all men raised above a 
brutish level do regard, a very long term of imprisonment as infinitely 
worse than death, as being indeed death with a living misery added to 
its natural terror, they will, I conceive, where the whole tenour of a 
man’s actions, and not simply some incidental or impulsive action, seems 
to prove him unfitted for free life in the world, consider him carefully 
and condemn him and remove him from being. All such killing will be 
‘done with an opiate, for death is too grave a thing to be made painful 
or dreadful and used as a deterrent from crime. If deterrent punish- 
ments are used at all in the code of the future, the deterrent will neither 
be death, nor mutilation of the body, nor mutilation of the life by 
imprisonment, nor any horrible things like that, but good scientifically- 
caused pain, that will leave nothing but a memory. Yet even the 
memory of overwhelming pain is a sort of mutilation of the soul. The 
idea that only those who are fit to live freely in an orderly world state 
should be permitted to live, is entirely against the use of deterrent 
punishments at all. Against outrageous conduct to children or women, 
perhaps, or for very cowardly or brutal assaults of any sort, the men of 
the future may consider pain a salutary remedy, at least during the 
ages of transition while the brute is still at large. But since most acts 
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of this sort do, under conditions that neither torture nor exasperate, 
point to an essential vileness in the perpetrator, I am inclined to think 
that even in these cases the men of the coming time will be far less dis- 
posed to torture than to kill. They will have another aspect to consider. 
The conscious infliction of pain for the sake of the pain is against the better 
nature of man, and it is unsafe and demoralising for anyone to undertake 
this duty. To kill under the seemly conditions science will afford is a far 
less offensive thing. The rulers of the future will grudge making good 
people into jailers, warders, punishment dealers, nurses, and attendants 
on the bad. People who cannot live happily and freely in the world 
without spoiling the lives of others are better out of it. That is a current 
sentiment even to-day, but the men of the New Republic will have the 
courage of their opinions. 

And the type of men that I conceive emerging in the coming years, 
will deal simply and logically not only with the business of death but 
.with birth. At present the sexual morality of the civilised world is the 
most illogical and incoherent system of wild permissions and insane 
prohibitions, foolish tolerance and ruthless cruelty that it is possible to 
imagine. Our current civilisation is a sexual lunatic. And it has lost 
its reason in this respect under the stresses of the new birth of things, 
largely through the difficulties that have stood in the way, and do still 
in a diminishing degree stand in the way of any sane discussion of the 
matter as a whole. ‘To approach it is to approach excitement. So few 
people seem to be leading happy and healthy sexual lives, that to 
mention the very word ‘‘sexual” is to set them stirring, to brighten 
the eye, lower the voice and blanch or flush the cheek with a flavour of 
guilt. We are all, as it were, keeping our secrets and hiding our 
shames. One of the most curious revelations of this fact occurred only 
a few years ago, when the artless outpourings in fiction of certain young 
women who had failed to find light on problems that pressed upon them 
for solution (and which it was certainly their business as possible wives 
and mothers to solve), roused all sorts of respectable people to a quite 
insane vehemence of condemnation. Now, there are excellent reasons 
and a permanent necessity for the preservation of decency and for a far 
more stringent suppression of matter that is merely intended to excite 
than at present obtains, and the chief of these reasons lies in the need 
of preserving the young from a premature awakening, and indeed, in 
the interests of civilisation, in positively delaying the period of awaken- 
ing, retarding maturity and lengthening the period of growth and 
preparation as much as possible. But purity and innocence may be 
prolonged too late ; innocence is really no more becoming to adults than 
a rattle or a rubber consoler, and the bashfulness that hampers this 
discussion, that permits it only in a furtive, silly sort of way, has its 
ugly consequences in shames and cruelties, in miserable households and 
pitiful crises. in the production of countless needless and unhappy 
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lives. Indeed, too often we carry our decency so far as to make it 
suggestive and stimulating in a non-natural way, we invest the plain 
business of reproduction with a mystic religious quality far more 
unwholesome than a savage nakedness could possibly be. 

The essential aspect of all this wild and windy business of the sexual 
relations is, after all, births. Upon this plain fact the people of the 
emergent New Republic will unhesitatingly go. The pre-eminent value 
of sexual questions in morality lies in the fact that the lives which will 
constitute the future are involved. If they are not involved, if we can 
dissociate this relationship from this issue, then sexual questions become 
of no more importance than the morality of one’s deportment at chess 
or the general morality of outdoor games. Indeed, then the question 
of sexual relationships would be entirely on all fours with, and probably ' 
very analogous to, the question of golf. In each case it would be for 
the medical man and the psychologist to decide how far the thing 
was wholesome and permissible, and how far it was an aggressive 
bad habit and an absorbing waste of time and energy. An able-bodied 
man continually addicted to love-making that had no result in offspring 
would be just as silly and morally objectionable as an able-bodied man 
who devoted his chief energies to hitting little balls over golf-links. 
But no more. Both would probably be wasting the lives of other human 
beings; the golfer must employ his caddie. It is entirely the matter 
of births, and a further consideration to be presently discussed, that 
makes this analogy untrue. It does not, however, make it so untrue as 
to do away with the probability that in many cases the emergent men 
of the new time will consider sterile gratification a moral and legitimate 
thing. St. Paul tells us that it is better to marry than to burn, but to 
beget children on that account will appear, I imagine, to these coming 
men as an absolutely loathsome proceeding. They will stifle no spread 
of knowledge that will diminish the swarming misery of childhood in 
the slums, they will regard the disinclination of the witless ‘‘ Society” 
woman to become a mother as a most amiable trait in her folly. In 
our bashfulness about these things we talk an abominable lot of non- 
sense; all this uproar one hears about the Rapid Multiplication of the 
Unfit and the future of the lower races, takes on an entirely different 
complexion directly we face known if indelicate facts. Most of the human 
types, that by civilised standards are undesirable, are quite willing to 
die out through such suppressions if the world will only encourage 
them a little.| They multiply in sheer ignorance, but they do not desire 
multiplication even now, and they can easily be made to dread it. 

(1) That great and popular Bogey, the Yellow Peril—which by the inclusion of the 
negro becomes what one may term the Black and Tan Peril—ignores this consideration 
and vanishes rather than face it. The same people who talk of these Perils will talk of 
the Chinaman’s disposition to infanticide and the quick acquirement of ‘‘ European 


vices”’ by negroes, without the slightest suspicion of the reaction of the mental qualities 
thus indicated, upon the wider problem. 
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Sensuality aims not at life, but at itself. I believe that the men of the 
New Republic will deliberately shape their public policy along these 
lines. They will rout out and illuminate urban rookeries and all places 
where the base can drift to multiply, they will contrive a land legisla- 
tion that will keep the black or yellow or mean-white squatter on the 
move, they will see to it that no parent can make a profit out of a child, 
so that childbearing shall cease to be a hopeful speculation for the un- 
employed poor, and they will make the maintenance of a child the first 
charge upon the parents who have brought it into the world. Only in 
this way can progress escape being clogged by the products of the 
security it creates. The development of science has lifted famine and 
pestilence from the shoulders of man, and it will yet lift war—for some 
other end than to give him a spell of promiscuous and finally cruel and 
horrible reproduction. 

No doubt the sentimentalist and all whose moral sense has been 
vigorously trained in the old school will find this rather a dreadful 
suggestion; it amounts to saying that for the Abyss to become a 
‘“‘hotbed” of sterile immorality will fall in with the deliberate policy 
of the ruling class in the days to come. At any rate, it will be a 
terminating evil. At present the Abyss is a hotbed breeding unde- 
sirable and too often fearfully miserable children. That is something 
more than a sentimental horror. Under the really very horrible 
morality of to-day, the spectacle of a mean-spirited, undersized, 
diseased little man, quite incapable of earning a decent living even for 
himself, married to some underfed, ignorant, ill-shaped, plain and 
diseased little woman, and guilty of the lives of ten or twelve ugly, 
ailing children, is regarded as an extremely edifying spectacle, and the 
two parents consider their reproductive excesses as giving them a dis- 
tinct claim upon less fecund and more prosperous people. Benevolent 
persons throw themselves with peculiar ardour into a case of this sort, 
and quite passionate efforts are made to strengthen the mother against 
further eventualities and protect the children until they attain to nubile 
years. Until the attention of the benevolent persons is presently dis- 
tracted by a new case. ... Yet so powerful is the suggestion of current 
opinions, that few people seem to see nowadays just what a horrible and 
criminal thing this sort of family, seen from the point of view of social 
physiology, appears. 

And directly such principles as these come into effective operation, 
and I believe that the next hundred years will see this new phase of 
the human history beginning, there will recommence a process of physi- 
cal and mental improvement in mankind, a raising and elaboration of 
the average man, that has virtually been in suspense during the greater 
portion of the historical period. It is possible that in the last hundred 
years, in the more civilised States of the world, the average of humanity 
has positively fallen. All our philanthropists, all our religious teachers, 
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seem to be in a sort of informal conspiracy to preserve an atmosphere 
of mystical ignorance about these matters, which in view of the irre- 
sistible nature of the sexual impulse, results in a swelling tide of 
miserable little lives. Consider what it will mean to have, perhaps, 
half the population of the world in every generation restrained from, 
er tempted to evade, reproduction! This thing, this euthanasia of the 
weak and sensual, is possible. On the principles that will probably 
animate the predominant classes of the new time it will be permissible, 
and I have little or no doubt that in the future it will be planned and 
achieved. 

If birth were all the making of a civilised man, the men of the future, 
on the general principles we have imputed to them, would under no 
circumstances find the birth of the child, healthy in body and brain, 
more than the most venial of offences. But birth gives only the 
beginning, the raw material, of a civilised man. The perfect civilised 
man is not only a sound strong body but a very elaborate fabric of 
mind. He is a fabric of moral suggestions that become mental habits, 
a magazine of more or less systematised ideas, a scheme of knowledge 
and training and an esthetic culture. He is the child not only of 
parents but of a home and of an education. He has to be carefully 
guarded from physical and moral contagions. A reasonable probability 
of ensuring home and education and protection without any parasitic 
dependence on people outside the kin of the child, will be a necessary 
condition to a moral birth under such general principles as we have 
supposed. Now this sweeps out of reason any such promiscuity of 
healthy people as the late Mr. Grant Allen is supposed to have advo- 
cated—but so far as I can understand him, did not. But whether it 
works out to the taking over of the permanent monogamic marriage 
of the old morality, as a going concern, is another matter. Upon this 
matter I must confess my views of the trend of things in the future 
do not seem to be finally shaped. The question involves very obscure 
physiological and psychological considerations. A man who aims to 
become a novelist naturally pries into these matters whenever he can, 
but the vital facts are very often hard to come by. It is probable that 
a great number of people could be paired off in couples who would 
make permanently happy and successful monogamic homes for their 
sound and healthy children. At any rate, if a certain freedom of 
re-grouping were possible within a time limit, this might be so. But 
I am convinced that a large proportion of married couples in the world 
to-day are not completely and happily matched, that there is much 
mutual limitation, mutual annulment and mutual exasperation. Home 
with an atmosphere of contention is worse than none for the child, and 
it is the interest of the child, and that alone, that will be the test of all 
these things. I do not think that the arrangement in couples is uni- 
versally applicable, or that celibacy (tempered by sterile vice) should 
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be its only alternative. Nor can I see why the union of two childless 
people should have an indissoluble permanence or prohibit an ampler 
grouping. The question is greatly complicated by the economic dis- 
advantage of women, which makes wifehood the chief feminine pro- 
fession, while only for an incidental sort of man is marriage a source 
of income, and further by the fact that most women have a period of 
maximum attractiveness, after which it would be grossly unfair to cast 
them aside. From the point of view we are discussing, the efficient 
mother who can make the best of her children is the most important 
sort of person in the State. She is a primary necessity to the coming 
civilisation. Can the wife in any sort of polygamic arrangement, or a 
woman of no assured status, attain to the maternal possibilities of the 
ideal monogamic wife? One is disposed to answer No. But then on 
the other hand, does the ordinary monogamic wife do that? We are 
dealing with the finer people of the future, strongly individualised 
people, who will be much freer from stereotyped moral suggestions 
and much less inclined to be dealt with wholesale than the people of 
to-day. 

I have already shown cause in these Anticipations to expect a period 
of disorder and hypocrisy in matters of sexual morality. I am inclined 
to think that when the New Republic emerges on the other side of this 
disorder there will be a great number of marriage contracts possible 
between men and women, and that the strong arm of the State will 
insist only upon one thing, the security and welfare of the child. The 
inevitable removal of births from the sphere of an uncontrollable 
Providence to the category of deliberate acts, will enormously enhance 
the responsibility of the parent (and of the State that has failed to 
adequately discourage the philoprogenitiveness of the parent) towards 
the child. Having permitted the child to come into existence, public 
policy and the older standard of justice alike demand under these new 
conditions that it must be fed, cherished, and educated, not merely up 
to a respectable minimum, but up to the full height of its possibilities. 


The State will, therefore, be the reserve guardian of all children. If 


they are being under-nourished, if their education is being neglected, 
the State will step in, take over the responsibility of their management 
and enforce their charge upon the parents. The first liability of a 
parent will be to his child and for his child, even the dues of that 
darling of our current law, the landlord, will stand second to that. 
This conception of the responsibility of the parents and the State to the 
child and the future, runs quite counter to the general ideas of to-day. 
These general ideas distort grim realities. Under the most pious and 
amiable professions, all the Christian States of to-day are, as a matter 
of fact, engaged in slave-breeding. The chief result, though of course 
it is not the intention, of the activities of priest and moralist to-day in 
these matters, is to lure a vast multitude of little souls into this world 
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for whom there is neither sufficient food, nor love, nor schools, nor any 
prospect at all in life but the insufficient bread of servitude. It is a 
result that endears religion and purity to the sweating employer, and 
leads unimaginative bishops who have never missed a meal in their 
lives, and who know nothing of the indescribable bitternesses of a handi- 
capped entry into this world, to draw a complacent contrast with 
irreligious France. It is a result that must necessarily be recognised 
in its reality and faced by these men who will presently emerge to rule 
the world, men who will have neither the plea of ignorance nor moral 
stupidity, nor dogmatic revelation to excuse such elaborate cruelty. 

And having set themselves in these ways to raise the quality of 
human birth, the New Republicans will see to it that the children who 
do at last effectually get born come into a world of spacious opportunity. 
The half-educated unskilled pretenders, professing impossible creeds 
and propounding ridiculous curricula, to whom the unhappy parents of 
to-day must needs entrust the intelligences of their children, these 
heavy-handed barber-surgeons of the mind, these schoolmasters with 
their ragtag and bobtail of sweated and unqualified assistants, will be 
succeeded by capable, self-respecting men and women, constituting the 
most important profession of the world. The windy pretences of 
‘forming character,” supplying moral training and so forth, under 
which the educationalist of to-day conceals the fact that he is incapable 
of his proper task of training, developing, and equipping the mind, will 
no longer be made by the teacher. Nor will the teacher be permitted 
to subordinate his duties to the entirely irrelevant business of his pupils’ 
sports. The teacher will teach, and confine his moral training, beyond 
enforcing truth and discipline, to the exhibition of a capable person 
doing his duty as well as it can be done. He will know that his 
utmost province is only a part of the educational process, that equally 
important educational influences are the home and the world of thought 
about the pupil and himself. The whole world will be thinking and 
learning ; the old idea of ‘ completing” one’s education will have 
vanished with the fancy of a static universe, every school will be a 
preparatory school. . .. The school and college will probably give 
only the keys and apparatus of thought, a necessary language or 
so, thoroughly done, a sound mathematical training, drawing, a wide 
and reasoned view of philosophy, some good exercises in dialectics, a 
training in the use of those stores of fact that science has made. So 
equipped the young man and young woman will go on to the technical 
school of their chosen profession, and to the criticism of contemporary 
practice for their special efficiency, and to the literature of contemporary 
thought for their general development. . . . 

And while the emergent New Republic is deciding to provide for the 
swarming inferiority of the Abyss and developing the morality and 
educational system of the future in this fashion, it will be attacking 
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that mass of irresponsible property that is so unavoidable and so threaten- 
ing under present conditions. The attack will of course be made 
along lines that the developing science of economics will trace in the 
days immediately before us. A scheme of death duties and of heavy 
graduated taxes upon irresponsible incomes, with perhaps in addition 
a system of terminable liability for borrowers, will probably suffice to 
control the growth of this creditor elephantiasis. The detailed contri- 
vances are for the specialist tomake. If there is such a thing as bitter- 
ness in the public acts of the New Republicans it will probably be 
found in the measures that will be directed against those who are para- 
sitic, or who attempt to be parasitic, upon the social body, either by 
means of gambling, by manipulating the medium of exchange, or by 
such interventions upon legitimate transactions as for example the 
legal Trade Union in Great Britain contrives, in the case of house 
property and land. Simply because he fails more often than he succeeds 
there is still a disposition among sentimental people to regard the gambler 
or the speculator as rather a dashing adventurous sort of person, and to 
contrast his picturesque gallantry with the sober certainties of honest 
men. The men of the New Republic will be obtuse to the glamour of 
such romance, they will regard the gambler simply as a mean creature 
who hangs about the social body in the hope of getting something for 
nothing, who runs risks to filch the possessions of other men—exactly 
as a thief does. They will put the two on a footing, and the generous 
gambler, like the kindly drunkard, in the face of their effectual provision 
for his little weakness, will cease to complain that his worst enemy is 
himself. And in dealing with speculation, the New Republic will have 
the power of an assured faith and purpose, and the resources of an 
economic science that is as yet only in its infancy. In such matters the 
New Republic will entertain no superstition of laissez faire. Money and 
credit are as much human contrivances as bicycles, and as liable to 
expansion and modification as any other sort of prevalent but imperfect 
machine. 

And how will the New Republic treat the inferior races? How will 
it deal with the black, how will it deal with the yellow man, how will 
it tackle that alleged termite in the civilised woodwork—the Jew ? 
Certainly not as races at all. It will aim to establish, and it will at 
last, though probably only after a second century has passed, establish 
a world state with a common language and a common rule.' All over 
the world its roads, its standards, its laws, and its apparatus of control 

(1) Vide Mr. Archdall Read’s excellent and suggestive book, The Present Evolution of 
Man, and also his Alcoholism. The latter book, by-the-bye, has just been published, 
and it contains a contribution of very great value to such speculations as these. He 
points out that the predominance of the black in the tropics is largely dependent upon 
his immunity from malaria, and that the conquest of malaria by Europeans will mean 


also the invasion of the tropics as residents. Such an invasion will greatly accelerate 
the process forecast in these “ Anticipations.”’ 
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will run. It will, I have said, make the multiplication of those who 
fall behind a certain standard of social efficiency unpleasant and difficult, 
and it will have cast aside any coddling laws to save adult men from 
themselves. It will tolerate no dark corners where the People of the 
Abyss may fester, no vast diffused slums of peasant-proprietors, no 
stagnant plague preserves. Whatever men may come into its efficient 
citizenship it will let come, white, black, red or brown—the efficiency will 
be the test. And the Jew also it will treat as any other men. It is said 
that the Jew is incurably a parasite on the apparatus of credit. If there 
are parasites on the apparatus of credit, that is a reason for the legislative 
cleaning of the apparatus of credit, but it is no reason for the special 
treatment of the Jew. If the Jew has a certain incurable tendency to 
social parasitism and we make social parasitism impossible we shall 
abolish the Jew, and if he has not, there is no need to abolish the Jew. 
We are much more likely to find we have abolished the Caucasian 
solicitor. I really do not understand the exceptional attitude people 
take up against the Jews. There is something very ugly about many 
Jewish faces, but there are Gentile faces just as coarse and gross. The 
Jew asserts himself in relation to his nationality with a singular tactless- 
ness, but it is hardly for the English to blame that. Many Jews are 
intensely vulgar in dress aod bearing, materialistic in thought and 
eunning and base in method, but not more so than many Gentiles. The 
Jew is mentally and physically precocious, and he ages and dies sooner 
than the average European, but in that and in a certain disingenuousness 
he is simply on all fours with the short dark Welsh. He foregathers with 
those of his own nation and favours them against the stranger, but so do 
the Scotch. I see nothing in his curious dispersed nationality to dread or 
dislike. He is aremnant and legacy of medizvalism, a sentimentalist per- 
haps, but no furtive plotter against the present progress ofthings. He 
was the medieval Liberal; his persistent existence gave the lie to 
Catholic pretensions all through the days of their ascendency, and to-day 
he gives the lie to all our yapping “nationalisms,”’ and sketches in his 
dispersed sympathies the coming of the world state. He has never 
been known to burke a school: such a malicious plot as that associated 
with the name of Lord Hugh Cecil, to rob the struggling adolescents of 
the poorer middle-class of their one poor chance of education, by burking 
the Higher Grade Board Schools, would certainly be beneath the mental 
and moral level of the average Whitechapel Jew. Much of the Jew’s 
usury is, after all, no more than social scavenging. The Jew will 
probably lose much of his particularism, intermarry with Gentiles and 
eease to be a physically distinct element in human affairs in a century 
er so. But much of his moral tradition will I hope never die... . 
And for the rest, those swarms of black and brown and dirty-white and 
yellow people who do not come into the new needs of efficiency ? 

Well, the world is a world and not a charitable institution and I take it 
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they will have to go. The whole tenor and meaning of the world as I 
see it, is that they have to go. So far as they fail to develop sane, 
vigorous and distinctive personalities for the great world of the future, it 
is their portion to die out and disappear. 

The world has a purpose greater than happiness; our lives are to 
serve God’s purpose, and that purpose aims not at man as an end, but 
works through him to greater issues. . . . This, I believe, will be the 
distinctive quality of the New Republican’s belief. And for that reason 
I have not even speculated whether he will hold any belief in Human 
Immortality or no. He will certainly not believe there is any post- 
mortem state of rewards and punishments because of his faith in the 
sanity of God, and I do not see how he will trace any reaction between 
this world and whatever world there may be of disembodied lives. 
Active and capable men of all forms of religious profession to-day tend 
in practice to disregard the question of immortality altogether. So to 
a greater degree will the kinetic men of the coming time. We may 
find that issue interesting enough when we turn over the leaf, but at 
present we have not turned over the leaf. On this side, in this life, 
the relevancy of things points not in the slightest towards the im- 
mortality of our egotisms, but convergently and overpoweringly to the 
future of our race, to that spacious future, of which these weak am- 
bitious Anticipations are, as it were, the dim reflection seen in a shallow 
and troubled pool. 

For that future these men will live and die. 


H. G. WE tts. 


THE END. 
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TCHELKACHE. 
By MAXIME GORKI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A new author is like a new country, a field for wonder and admiration, for expectation 
and for hope. 

Alexis Maximovitch Pechkof—‘‘ Maxime Gorki,’’ which means ‘‘ Maximus Bitter ’’— 
has been writing for a few years only, already his fame, loud voiced in his own 
country, is spreading across Europe. At once realist and romantic, self-taught, un- 
trammelled by convention and tradition, he writes of the wild life he has known, without 
trying to soften its rudeness, to preach it sermons, to brand or to excuse it. He 
presents it there naked before our eyes, careful that we should note its every stain and 
spot, its deformities and tediousness ; reminding us, too, with insistent repetition that, 
in aland of slavery, it has the boon of freedom and belongs to the sunlight and the open- 
air and ‘‘ the wind on the heath.”’ 

Of the four novelettes in the volume before us, Malva is perhaps the purest poetry, 
Konovalof has the interest of autobiography, My Companion deals with a hero of a quite 
new type. We have selected Tchelkache as at once the most characteristic and the most 
compendious example of work, which is very un-English, yet which sounds that uni- 
versal note able to draw together men of all races, brothers of every class and of every 
clime. 

The story was first published under the advice of the well-known writer, Korolenko ; 
and at once it made its young author famous. The plot is simple, the characters few, 
the background monotonous ; the style is uneven, not innocent of repetition, of clumsi- 
ness, of the finger-mark of the amateur. But the finger-mark of genius is there also. 
The two heroes of the little tragedy live and move as substances, not as shadows; the 
boy grows older visibly; we watch almost with terror the gradual yet rapid dis- 
integration of his character under the hands of the older, the more gifted, the less 
scrupulous vagabond, who has himself passed beyond all hope of repentance and 
reformation, yet not beyond the stings of memory, and who never fails to justify his 
own belief that Gavrilo from first to last is his inferior in soul, in mind, and even in 
body—though he can throw round stones with a deadly aim, and may, perhaps, die in the 
odour of sanctity. And the sea and the rain, the climbing clouds and the sand which 
tells no tales are no less realised, no less blown upon with the breath of life. Over all 
broods the same wild melancholy, the personal note of the author, which makes the 
whole a picture, not a photograph ; not a history nor an essay, but a poem. 

Disguised in the stiffness, the asperity, the inadequacy of an alien tongue, yet let 
Tchelkache speak for himself. In every land there must be wanderers such as he, who 
fear not God, neither regard man, yet who love the night wind and the sea; who are 
terrible and admirable like birds of prey ; who can disccver to us the charm of a life we 
have too little known and, perhaps, have been tempted to despise too much. 


KatTHABINE WYLDE. 


I. 


A TRouBLED sky, darkened by endless dust rising from the wharf; a 
thinly-veiled, burning sun looking down on the greenish sea ; reflection- 
less water stirred at every moment by the stroke of oars, by the screws 
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of steamers, by the sharp keels of sailing boats and Turkish feluccas, 
which plough across the narrow harbour in every direction. Foaming 
and discoloured, shut in by walls of granite and crushed down by 
enormous weights, the waves beat and murmur, beat and murmur, 
against the quays and against the broadsides of the ships. The grinding 
of chains, the rolling of waggons, the metallic groans of iron falling on 
the pavement, the creaking of wheels, the whistling and bellowing of 
steamers, the shouts of porters, sailors, custom-house officials—all these 
various noises are blended into one single music, the music of Work ; 
and they vibrate and linger on the air as if loth to rise up and to die 
away. From the ground itself come endless new noises; dull thunder 
shaking all around, or piercing screams which rend the dust-permeated 
and sultry air. 

Granite, iron, wood, ships, men, all breathe a passionate and furious 
hymn to the God of Traffic; but the human voices are scarcely audible 
and seem ridiculous in their weakness—the men themselves no less so, 
though the promoters of all this bustle. Ragged, dirty, doubled up 
under their burdens, they move about in the whirlwinds of dust, through 
an atmosphere of noise and heat; and are mean and tiny in contrast 
with the iron giants which surround them, the mountains of goods, the 
rattling carts, all the multitude of objects which they have themselves 
called into being ; they are overwhelmed by their own work and denuded 
of their very personality. The huge vessels riding at anchor, scream 
and groan, and in their every utterance is ironical contempt for the men 
who creep along their decks and fill their sides with the fruits of the 
labour of slaves—long processions of porters quite tragically absurd 
staggering under immense loads of corn to feed the maws of ships that 
they may get afew loaves of bread for their own famished bellies. Man, 
tattered, sweating, stupefied by toil and heat and noise—machines re- 
splendent, powerful, passionless, made by these men’s hands, their force 
less that of steam than of the blood and muscle of their makers—ah ! 
cold and cruel irony! The noise deafens; the dust inflames the nostrils 
and the eyes, fatigue and heat consume the body; everything seems 
strained, overripe, desperate, ready to explode in some huge catastrophe ; 
after which the air would again grow light and respirable, the earth for- 
get this torturing din, this melancholy folly, and the town, the sea, the 
sky be first peaceful, presently beneficent. But that is an illusion ; 
nourished by the eternal hope of men, and by their deathless and un- 
reasoning pining after liberty. 

Twelve sonorous measured strokes sounded from the great bell. As 
the last one died away, the savage music of Work was already hushed, 
after a minute it had sunk into a dull murmur, and then the voice of 
the sea was heard more plainly and the voices of the men. The dinner 
hour had come. 


Se: 
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II. 


When the dockers had desisted from work and resolved themselves 
into loquacious groups, scattering over the wharf, buying victuals from 
the costermongers, and finding out shady corners for their meal, then 
Grichka Tchelkache made his appearance among them—an old marked 
wolf, game often hunted by the police, known to the whole port as a 
master-drinker, and as a bold and dexterous thief. His head and his 
feet were bare; he wore shabby velvet breeches, and a cotton smock 
torn at the neck and exposing his wiry frame, angular and spare, and 
covered with a strained brown skin. His dishevelled black locks 
streaked with grey, and his sharp, wrinkled, bird-of-prey countenance 
showed signs that he had only just got up; a straw stuck in his 
moustache, another in the bristles of his ill-shaved cheek; behind his 
ear he had a sprig of lime-blossom newly picked. Long, bony, a little 
bent, he moved slowly over the cobblestones ; turning his scraggy neck 
and throwing sharp glances this way and that, he was apparently 
seeking for someone among the dockers, while his heavy brown 
moustachios bristled like those of a cat, and his hands rubbed each 
other behind his back, pinching their twisted and knotty fingers. 
Even here, among hundreds of his kind, he attracted attention; he 
was so like the sparrow-hawk of the steppes, so rapaciously lean, his 
air was so nonchalant and easy, apparently indifferent, really excited and 
attentive as is the flight of the bird he suggested. 

When he had reached a barefoot group making the most of the 
shadow from the coal baskets, a loutish, stupid-looking youth with the 
traces of a fight on his face and throat, got up to meet him. He walked 
along beside Tchelkache and said in a low voice: 

‘“‘ Grichka, the Custom House wants two cases of goods. They’re on 
the look-out. Do you hear?” 

‘“‘ Well f” said Tchelkache, surveying him calmly. 

‘““Well? ‘They’re looking out—that’s all.” 

‘‘ Have they advertised for me to help them?” inquired Tchelkache, 
glancing at the surrounding warehouses with a sarcastic smile. ‘‘Go 
to the devil with you,” he said, contemptuously, and the youth 
retreated. ‘‘ Hallo! Not so fast if you please. Who's been knocking 
your face about? You're torn all to pieces! Have you seen Michka 
here anywhere ?” ; 

“‘ Not for ages,’ cried the other, and went back to his mates. 

Tchelkache moved on, greeted by every one as a friend. But, 
generally smart with his tongue, he was clearly out of temper, and 
answered all questions laconically. Behind a pile of merchandise stood 
a custom-house officer in dark green, very dusty and with soldierly 
stiffness. He barred the way, standing defiantly with his left hand on 
his sword, his right trying to seize Tchelkache by the collar. 
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“‘ Hold still. Where are you going?” 

Tchelkache took one step back, raised his eyes and smiled dryly. 
The officer’s red, cunning, but jolly face did its best to be formidable ; 
it swelled visibly, grew purple, frowned, widened its eyes, and only 
succeeded in looking the more foolish. 

‘** You’ve been warned already: don’t attempt to come here, or I'll 
smash your ribs!” cried the man, with great ferocity. 

“Good morning, Semenitch—It’s a good while since I’ve seen you,” 
replied Tchelkache, holding out his hand. 

“T can get along very well without seeing you. Be off out of this.” 
Nevertheless Semenitch took the hand extended to him. 

‘‘ Look here,” said Tchelkache, closing his claw-like fingers on those 
of Semenitch, ‘‘ you've got to tell me something. Have you seen 
Michka ? ”’ 

‘‘Which Michka? I don’t know any Michka. Go along, brother, 
or the Inspector ’ll be seeing you, and then is 

‘‘T mean the red-haired chap I worked with on the Kostroma,” 
continued Tchelkache, unmoved. 

“Stole with, you mean. They’ve sent your precious Michka into 
hospital; got his leg crushed under a bar. For goodness sake get 
away, brother, when I ask you, or I'll have to kick you out.” 

‘‘Ah! So it seems you do know Michka. What’s the matter with 
you, Semenitch ?” 

“Never mind, Grichka. Have done, and get out.” 

The officer was beginning to be angry, and looking right and left, 
was trying to free his hand from the firm grasp of Tchelkache. The 
latter surveyed him calmly from under his heavy brows, smiling into 
his moustache ; and without releasing the hand, he went on talking. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry. When I’ve done with you, I'll go. 
Tell me how you’re getting on? Wife and children all right?” And 
with menacing eyes, showing his teeth in a mocking smile, he added, 
‘‘T’m always intending to come and visit you, but I can never get time. 
I’m generally drunk 

“That'll do; that’ll do. Shut up. Don’t be making jokes, you 
bony devil, or else I But you’re not seriously thinking of invading 
streets and houses ?” 

‘‘Why should I? There’s plenty here for both of us. Good Lord, 
yes! Semenitch, you’ye sneaked two cases again. Take care, 
Semenitch. Show a little prudence, or you'll be getting nabbed some 
fine day.” 

Disgusted no doubt by Tchelkache’s impudence, Semenitch trembled 
all over, and foamed in the vain effort to speak. Tchelkache dropped 
his hand, and quietly and slowly retraced his steps to the entrance of 
the dock. The other, cursing like a convict, followed him. 

Tchelkache had recovered his spirits ; he whistled gently between his 
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teeth, and stuffing his hands into his pockets he sauntered along like a 
man of leisure, shooting hither and thither witticisms and bitter jokes 
which were answered in the same vein. 

‘‘Lucky Grichka! How your masters take care of you!” cried 
someone from the group of dockers who had finished their dinner, and 
were now resting, stretched out on the ground. 

“T’ve no boots; Semenitch is afraid I may hurt my feet,’’ replied 
Tchelkache, as he reached the gate. ‘Two soldiers searched him and 
gently pushed him outside. 

‘Detain him!” cried Semenitch, who had stopped within. 

Tchelkache, however, crossed the road and sat down on a post before 
the door of a tavern. From the wharf came, with the usual clatter, 
an interminable string of laden vans; empty ones were arriving from 
the opposite direction. The thunder, the dust, had recommenced. The 
sun glowed. 

Used to this senseless coming and going, Tchelkache, who had been 
sharpened up by the scene with Semenitch, felt now at his ease. He 
saw a piece of solid fortune smiling at him in the near future, needing 
no great expense of energy or skill. Indeed, neither energy nor skill 
were wanting to him; and, screwing up his eyes, he dreamed of to- 
morrow when all would be satisfactorily concluded and he would have 
his bank-notes safe in his pocket. Then he remembered Michka, his 
friend, who would have been extremely useful to-night if he hadn’t 
broken his leg. And Tchelkache swore silently, reflecting that without 
Michka the enterprise might possibly fail of success. And what sort 
of a night was he going to have? he wondered, questioning the sky 
and examining the street. 

Six paces from Tchelkache, lounging on the footpath his back against 
a post, was a young lad in a smock, blue breeches, bark shoes, and 
a red cap. By his side was a small bag and a scythe without a 
handle, rolled up in hay and carefully sewn. The boy was broad- 
shouldered and sturdy; fair, but tanned by the wind and sun. His 
big blue eyes watched Tchelkache with good humour and confidence. 

Tchelkache grinned and put out his tongue in a hideous grimace, 
persistently meeting his gaze. The lad, greatly surprised, winked at 
him, then burst into a laugh and cried out: 

‘* You’re a queer ’un.”’ 

Then, almost without rising from the ground, he dragged himself 
heavily from his post to Tchelkache’s, pulling his bag through the dust 
and grazing the stones with his scythe. Then plucking at Tchelkache’s 
breeches, he said : 

‘You seem to have been having a bad time of it, brother.” 

“That’s about it, sonny,” replied Tchelkache, with much frankness. 
This robust, simple lad with the childish eyes had taken his fancy at 
once. 
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‘‘Been at the haymaking ?” he asked. 

“T have; mowing a verst and making a copek! It’s no good. Too 
many hands. All the hungry lot came along and spoiled the price. 
At Koubagne they were giving sixty copeks and not a mite more. And 
they say it used to be three or four roubles—sometimes five!” 

‘« Used to be. Oh, they used to give three roubles just for leave to 
look at a real Russian. Ten years ago I made something out of that. 
I went round the villages saying, ‘I’m a Russian, Iam.’ And then 
they stared at me, and felt me, and were astounded, and put three 
roubles in my pocket. Yes, and food and drink too, and asked me to 
stay as long as I wanted to.” 

The youth, listening to Tchelkache, had first opened his mouth very 
wide, expressing in his whole round face an admiring astonishment. 
Then, perceiving that this ragged personage was humbugging, he shut 
his lips with a snap and burst into a laugh. Tchelkache remained 
grave, hiding a smile in his moustache. 

“Oh, I say! rumun! You talk as if it was the Gospel and took me 


' ”? 


in! But really, now, off there, iu the old days 

‘‘That’s what I was saying. Off there, in the old days a 

“Get out!” said the boy, waving his hand. ‘Are you a shoe- 
maker? a tailor? or what?” 

“I?” asked Tchelkache. Then, after a moment of thought, he replied, 
‘‘T’m a fisherman.” 

‘‘A fisherman? Really? Do you catch fish?” 

‘Why should I? Anybody can do that. No, I go for drowned 
things, old anchors, old ships, anything. There’s bait for all that, you 








know.” 
‘Go on, yarn some more. Perhaps you're the style of fisherman 
who sings: 
‘ We cast our net 
Where it won't get wet, 


Over the barns and stables.”’ 

‘‘Have you met any of those folk?” asked Tchelkache, looking at 
him sarcastically, and reflecting that this big boy was evidently very 
simple. 

‘‘No, I haven’t met them. But I’ve heard of them.” 

‘‘ Like them ? ” 

‘“Why shouldn’t 1? They’re afraid of nothing, and they have their 
liberty.” 

‘Liberty, pooh! Do you care about liberty ?” 

‘Of course I do. To be your own master, go where you like, and do 
what you want—it stands to reason! If you can only get enough 
to eat and haven’t a stone round your neck—you can be as jolly as 
you want to. One must remember there’s a God, of course, and all 


that.” 
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Tchelkache spat contemptuously and turned away. 

‘‘Look at my case now,” continued the boy, with sudden animation. 
‘“‘When my father died he didn’t leave much. My mother’s old, the 
land is exhausted—what’s to become of me? One has got to live some- 
how ; the questionis, How? That’s what one doesn’t know. I shouldn’t 
mind being son-in-law in a good house, if they’d do their duty by the 
girl. But, if you please, the devil of a father-in-law won’t pay up, 
and expects me to slave for him—who knows for how long ?—for years. 
That’s how it stands. Whereas, if I could only get together a hundred 
and fifty roubles, I should be master of the situation, and able to say 
to the old chap: ‘Are you going to give Marfa her money? No? Oh, 
very well; thank Heaven she’s not the only girl in the place.’ I 
should be quite free and my own master.” The lad sighed. ‘But as it 
is, I shall be forced to sell myself to the family. I had fancied 
that I could make two hundred roubles by going to Koubagne. ‘Then 
I'd have been worth something. But not a bit of it. No good. Played 
out. JI must go and be a slave in a family, because there’s no other 
way out of it. Bah!” The lad hated this notion of marrying a rich 
girl who would drag him into her family. His face became doleful and 
cross, and he stamped heavily on the ground, waking Tchelkache from 
the thoughts into which he had fallen; thoughts which had robbed 
him of all desire to carry the conversation further. Nevertheless, he 
said : 

‘‘ And where are you off to now?” 

‘‘ Where? Home, of course.” 

‘‘Why of course? You might go into Turkey.” 

‘‘Into Turkey?” repeated the boy. ‘‘ That’s not a place for Christians. 
Where'd be the good of that ?” 

““What a fool you are!” sighed Tchelkache, and again he turned 
away, feeling this time that nothing could draw from him another word. 
This strong young peasant had excited in him some vague antipathy, 
which slowly ripened ; a sort of profound contempt which troubled the 
very depths of his soul, and hindered him from pulling himself together 
and continuing the task of framing his plans for the night. 

The boy, however, muttered something between his teeth, looking at 
him sideways. His cheeks were absurdly puffed, his lips pouted, his 
narrowed eyes blinked rapidly and ridiculously. Evidently he had not 
expected the talk with this moustachioed personage to end so abruptly 
nor in so humiliating a fashion. Tchelkache paid him no further 
attention. He whistled absently, sitting on his post and beating the 
devil’s tattoo with his naked and dirty feet. The boy thirsted for 
revenge. 

‘Well, fisherman, are you often drunk?” he began; but at that 
instant the fisherman turned sharply to him and said: 
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“Listen, sonny! ‘Would you like to work with me to night? Eh? 
Make up your mind quick.” 

“Work at what?” asked the boy, cautiously. 

“At what I tell you. ‘We'll go fishing. You shall have the oars.” 

“Tf that’s it—I don’t mind. Allright. I can work hard enough; 
so long as your company doesn’t get me into trouble. I don’t care so 
very much for you and your mysteries.” 

Tchelkache felt a sort of fire in his breast, and answered with dis- 
sembled rage : 

“Don’t be talking of what you don’t understand. If you do, I'll 
clear your ideas for you by a good punch on your head.” 

And he jumped up from the post, pulling his moustache with his 
left hand, and clenching his right fist, which was streaked with knotted 
veins and hard as iron, his eyes sparkling dangerously. 

The boy was alarmed. He glanced hastily around, and also sprang 
to his feet. They measured each other with their eyes, and kept 
silence. 

‘‘ Well?” asked Tchelkache, sternly. 

He was boiling and quivering under the insult he had received from 
this young calf, whom he had despised even while he talked with him, 
and whom now he began to hate on account of his innocent blue eyes, 
his sunburnt, healthy face, his sturdy arms, and because down there, 
somewhere or other in the country, he had his village and his home ix 
the village, and because it was open to him to enter a rich family, and 
to marry the daughter; above all, because this creature, who was an 
infant in comparison with himself, had dared to be in love with Liberty, 
the price and the use of which it was impossible that he should know. 
Nothing is more irritating than to find a person whom we have set 
down as an inferior, liking or hating where we do, and by that very fact 
proving himself something of an equal. 

The boy looked at Tchelkache, and felt in him a master. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘I don’t mind, I’m looking for a job. I don’t care 
if I work for you or for anybody else. I only said what I did because 
you don’t look like a working man. You're too seedy ; though to be 
sure, that may happen to any one. I have seen men before now who 
drink. Good Lord, lots of them! and worse than you.” 

‘Very well, then you consent ? ” said Tchelkache, blandly. 

“‘Oh, all right. I’m ready. What’ll you give?” 

‘What I give depends on the business. It’s according to what we 
do and to what we get. Perhaps you'll have five roubles. That 
do?” 

But now the money question had come up the peasant tried to insist 
upon a clear understanding ; he relapsed into suspicion and mistrust. 

‘“‘That’s not good enough, brother,” he said. ‘‘ I must see those five 
roubles at once.” 
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Tehelkache temporised. ‘‘ We'll finish this presently,” he said. 
“« Let’s go and get a drink.” 

They walked along side by side, Tchelkache, with the air of a patron, 
twisting his moustache ; the lad submissive but distrustful, and alittle 
alarmed. 

“What's your name ?” asked Tchelkache. 

“‘Gavrilo,” replied the boy. 

When they had reached the dirty and smoke-poisoned tavern, 
Tchelkache went to the bar, and with the air of an habitué ordered a 
bottle of brandy, cabbage soup, roast meat, and tea; then, having given 
his commands, he flung after them a brief ‘“‘To my credit”; and the 
waiter replied by a silent nod. 

Then Gavrilo felt full of respect for his new master, who, in spite of 
looking like a pickpocket, seemed to be so well known and trusted. 

“There! we'll have a bit to eat and we'll talk afterwards. Wait a 
minute till I come back.” 

He disappeared, and Gavrilo inspected his surroundings. The tavern 
was below the ground, damp and dirty, impregnated with the smell of 
tobacco, of tar, and of general sourness. Opposite to the new comer, at 
another table, was a drunken sailor, clearly a foreigner, with a red 
beard almost black with coal dust and tar. He was humming a song 
with incessant hiccup, now whistling, now groaning, and always 
murdering the words. Behind him were two Moldavian women, very 
ragged, very dark, very sunburnt; also grunting out a song. Further 
off other figures detached themselves from the gloom; all strangely 
dishevelled, all half drunk, contorted, convulsed. Gavrilo felt afraid of 
being here alone, and he longed for his master’s return. The different 
noises of the place mingled themselves into one note which seemed the 
furious growling of some huge beast with a hundred throats, struggling 
blindly in this stone prison and finding no escape. Gavrilo felt his 
body to be imbibing something heavy, intoxicating, which made him 
giddy and confused his sight in spite of his wish to keep watch. 
Presently Tchelkache came back, and they set to work eating and 
drinking and talking. After the third glass Gavrilo was tipsy. He 
became very cheerful, and wanted to say something agreeable to his host, 
who, worthy man, having as yet taken nothing himself, was treating 
his guest so well. But the words which swelled in his breast suddenly 
thickened, and refused to roll off his tongue; and Tchelkache watched 
him with a cynical smile. 

‘Already? After five little glasses? How, pray, do you intend to 
work?” 

‘My dear fellow,” stuttered Gavrilo, ‘‘don’t be afraid. Ill work for 
you. You never saw such work. Let me shake hands with you. Do!” 

“‘That’s right. That’s right. Another glass?” 

Gavrilo drank till everything swam before his eyes in equal waves. 
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It was unpleasant, and he felt sick. His face wore a look of stupid 
inspiration. In his desire to speak he stuck out his lips and grunted. 
Tchelkache watched him fixedly as if remembering something, twisted 
his moustache and smiled uninterruptedly, but his smile was sinister 
and evil. The tavern was full of drunken riot, the red sailor slept, his 
arms on the table. 

“‘ Let’s get out of this,” said Tchelkache, getting up. 

Gavrilo tried to rise but failed, swore violently, and burst into 
foolish laughter. 

‘You seem pretty tight,” said Tchelkache, sitting down again oppo- 
site to him. Gavrilo still laughed stupidly, staring at his master, who 
looked at him with easy penetration. He saw before him a man whose 
life he held in his wolf’s claws. He, Tchelkache, knew he had the power 
of doing with him whatever he chose. He could double him up like a 
piece of card, or help him to settle down into his respectable village 
existence. Feeling himself master and lord of another being, he enjoyed 
his position, and reflected that this youth would never drink of the cup 
which destiny had allowed himself to empty. And he envied and pitied 
this young life, mocked at it, and was moved by the thought that it 
could fall into such hands as his own. And all these sentiments melted 
at last into one half paternal, wholly tyrannical; he pitied the boy; 
nevertheless, at this moment the boy was a necessity tohim. Presently 
Tchelkache took Gavrilo by the arm, led him gently out of the tavern 
and put him in the shelter of a woodstack. He sat down by his side 
and lita pipe. Gavrilo, aftera moment’s uneasiness, groaned and fell 
asleep. 


Iii. 


‘Well, are you ready?” whispered Tchelkache to Gavrilo, who was 
arranging the oars. 

“In a minute. One of the tholes is loose. Can I hammer with 
an oar?” 

“No, no. Don’t make anoise; lean your hands on it and it will go 
down into its place.” 

The two paddled the boat furtively under the lea of a sailing-ship. 
Around them there was a whole flotilla of barges laden with the bark 
of oak, and feluccas still half filled with palms, sandalwood, and great 
trunks of cypress trees. 

The night was dark; heavy layers of clouds were moving over the 
sky ; the sea was quiet, black and thick as oil. It exhaled a damp and 
salt aroma, and murmured softly against the sides of the ships and 
against the shore, and rocked Tchelkache’s boat very gently. Far away 
the black silhouettes of ships rose out of the sea, their masts piercing 
the sky and carrying coloured lanterns. The sea reflected their fires 
and seemed all strewn with yellow spots, which trembled on a bosom of 
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velvet, soft and even and black, rising and falling in mighty breathing. 
The sea was sleeping the deep and healthy sleep of a labourer wearied 
by his long day’s toil. 

““Now!” said Gavrilo, dipping his oars. 

“GEi" 

Tchelkache, with a powerful stroke, drove the boat into an empty 
space between two barges ; it glided swiftly over the waves which, at the 
touch of the oars, kindled into blue phosphorescent fire. A long trail 
of wavering, gently sparkling light followed the boat. 

‘Head very bad?” asked Tchelkache, kindly. 

“‘Horribly. It’s going like a bell clapper. Ill wet it with some 
water.” 

‘* What for? Better wet your inside: that’s the quickest remedy,” 
and he held out a bottle to Gavrilo. 

“Ts it? Well—with God’s blessing: ” A soft glou-glou was 
heard. 

“You like that prescription? There—that’ll do,” said Tchelkache, 
stopping him. 

The boat again shot forward noiselessly, slipping in and out among 
the craft. Then it escaped from the crowd; and the infinite, the 
powerful, the shining sea unrolled itself, vanishing into the blue 
horizon, where rose great mountains of clouds into the heavens, purplish 
with fleecy yellow borderings, tinged with green like the sea, or slaty 
and sad-coloured, making heavy, weary shadows oppressive to soul and 
spirit. The clouds climbed slowly one over the other, and sometimes 
mingled together, sometimes scattered ; they blended their colours and 
their forms, dissolved themselves, or reappeared in new shapes, always 
gloomy and majestic. There was something fateful in this slow moving 
of inanimate masses. It seemed as though down there at the confines 
of the sea they were innumerable, always apathetically climbing the sky 
with the malignant and stupid wish never again to let it light the 
sleeping sea with the million golden eyes of its stars, which, many- 
coloured, living and intelligent, awaken high desires in those beings 
who worship their pure and holy light. 

‘The sea—is it not beautiful?’ asked Tchelkache. 

‘‘ Not bad, only it frightens one a bit to be on it,” replied Gavrilo, 
rowing evenly and strongly. The water was scarcely heard as it dropped 
from the long oars, still blue and fiery with its phosphorescence. 

‘* Frightens you, stupid? ”’ echoed Tchelkache, ironically. 

He, the thief, the cynic, loved the sea. His passionate soul, thirsty 
for all impressions, was never sated with the contemplation of this 
immensity, so free, indomitable, infinite. It annoyed him to get such a 
response to his question as to the beauty of the sea, his love. Seated at 
the helm, cleaving the water with his oar, he gazed steadily before him, 
filled with the longing to float on and on for many hours across this 
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velvet plain. When he was on the sea always a burning emotion rose 
within him, overflowing his soul and purifying it a little from the stains 
of his life. He enjoyed this feeling and liked the taste of himself as a 
better man; here, among the waves and the breezes, where his criticism 
of life had lost its bitterness and life itself its value. At night—upon 
the sea—let the gentle sound of its sleeping breath, this infinite murmur, 
pour its peace into the soul! refrain all evil impulses! and bring to the 
birth all mighty dreams 





‘But where have you got the nets ?”’ suddenly interrupted Gavrilo, 
who had been observing the boat. Tchelkache started. 

“The net’s here—by the rudder.” 

‘“‘ What sort of net do you call that?” asked Gavrilo, suspiciously. 

‘A sparrow-hawk: a e 

But he felt ashamed to lie to this young lad in concealment of his real 
design. He regretted also the ideas and the emotions which the boy 
had scattered by his question. He was angry; he felt in his breast the 
scorching flames which he knew well; something swelled in his throat, 
and he replied sternly. 

‘‘ You keep in your place where I’ve put you, and don’t be intruding 
into other men’s business. You’re here to row; in the devil’s name, 
row, then. No good will come of it if you set your tongue wagging. 
Do you hear?” 

For one moment the boat trembled and then stood still. The oars 
were motionless in the bubbling water, and Gavrilo shuffled uneasily on 
his bench. 

‘“« Row, I tell you.” 

With an oath Gavrilo raised his oars. The boat, as if terrified, shot 
forward in rapid nervous jerks, noisily sundering the waves. 

‘“* Row better than that.” 

Tchelkache had risen, and without dropping his oar he fixed his cold 
eyes on Gavrilo’s white and trembling face. Sinewy, leaning forward, 
he was like a cat ready to spring, grinding his teeth with a noise like 
the scraping of bones. 





‘““Who’s there ?” This imperious question was sung out across the 
sea. 

“The devil! can’t you row? Without noise, you dog, or I'll kill you. 
Why don’t yourow! One! Two! Utter a word and I'll tear you to 
pieces,” hissed Tchelkache. 

“Holy Virgin!” murmured Gavrilo, trembling and faint with fear 
and fatigue. 

The boat tacked cunningly, and floated towards the harbour where 
the lights crowded in many-coloured groups and illuminated the forest 
of masts. 

‘“‘'Who’s that I hear?” demanded the voice again. But this time it 
was farther off, and Tchelkache was reassured. 
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“You hear yourself, my friend,” he said in the direction of the 
questioner. Then he turned to Gavrilo who was still ejaculating 
prayers. ‘‘ You're lucky, my lad; if those devils had followed us it 
would have been all up with you. Do you understand? Id have 
despatched you pretty quick to the fishes.”’ 

Now that Tchelkache spoke calmly, even jestingly, Gavrilo, who was 
still shaking with alarm, made supplication to him. 

‘‘ For God’s sake let me go. In the name of Christ. Put me out 
anywhere. This is enough to ruin me! Think of your God and let 
me off. What’s the good of me? I can’t do that sort of job. 
I know nothing about it. Good Lord, it’s the first time. I’m a 
lost soul. Brother, what did you do to get round me? It’s an awful 
sin—It will lose you your salvation. Oh, this is a terrible business!” 

‘‘Come now, what business? I ask you, what business?” said 
Tchelkache. The lad’s terror amused him, and he enjoyed the sensation 
of power, that he, Tchelkache, could provoke such terror. 

‘‘A horrible business, brother; an awful business. Let me go, for 
the love of God. What use amI? Friend “ 

“Hold you tongue. If I hadn’t needed you I shouldn’t have 
brought you. Do you hear what I say? Well, then, shut up.” 

“Good Lord!” sighed Gavrilo, with a sob. 

‘‘That’s enough now.” 

At this Gavrilo had to go on rowing. He panted lamentably, cried, 
snufiled, wriggled on his bench; nevertheless, he rowed on with the 
strength of despair. The boat darted forward like an arrow. Once 
more across the way rose the dark forms of ships, and the boat was 
lost among them, circling like a top round the narrow dividing channels. 

‘Listen to me now. If any one asks us questions, hold your tongue. 
That is if you value a whole skin. Do you hear?” 

‘““My God!” sighed Gavrilo, disconsolately, in response to this 
severe order; and he added, ‘‘I was born to be damned.” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue,” said Tchelkache, in a fierce whisper. 

These words robbed Gavrilo of all intellect, and he lost himself in 
the cold presentimert of disaster. Mechanically he went on, dipping 
his oars, pulling, drawing them out of the water, pulling again, and 
obstinately staring at his bark shoes. 

Here they were at the dock. Behind the granite walls were heard 
human voices, the chopping of water, songs, whistles. 

‘‘ Easy !’’ whispered Tchelkache. ‘‘Ship the oars; put your hands 
against the wall. Quietly, you young devil! ” 

Gavrilo, his hands against the slimy stone-work, brought the boat 
up against the wall. It slipped along without a sound, rubbing against 
the sticky sea-weed. 

“Stop. Give me the oars. Here. And your passport, where’s 
that? In your bag? Give me the bag. Look sharp. There, my 
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boy, that’s so you shan’t run away. Now I’ve got you tight. Without 
oars you might have made off, but you daren’t go without your passport. 
Wait here for me, and remember, if you say one word, I’ll be even 
with you, though it’s at the bottom of the sea.” 

And in an instant, seizing hold of something with his hands, Tchel- 
kache rose up into the air and disappeared over the top of the wall. 

Gavrilo shuddered; it had happened so suddenly. He felt as if the 
heavy burden and the terror which he had experienced in the presence 
of this thin, bony, hirsute outcast, had loosed itself and rolled off him. 
Escape? Now? Breathing once more in his liberty he looked round. 
On the left rose a black vessel without masts, like an immense, empty 
and abandoned coffin. Each time its side was struck by a wave it gave 
forth a dull, gurgling echo, like a heavy sigh. The damp wall of the 
quay extended above on the right, like a cold and ponderous serpent. 
Behind there were black skeletons; in front, in the space which 
stretched between the wall and the coffin, was the sea, silent, solitary, 
brooded over by inky clouds. And these clouds came forward, slow, 
enormous, heavy ; borrowing terror from the darkness, ready to crush 
humanity with their weight. Everything was cold and black, and ill- 
omened. Gavrilo was panic-struck ; this new fear was greater than his 
fear of Tchelkache. It hugged his breast in a close embrace, pressing 
upon him till he was a mere mass of misery, glued to the bottom of 
the boat. And all around him there was silence, not a sound, save 
the sighing of the sea ; it seemed as though this silence must presently 
be shattered by something awful, something furiously loud which should 
shake the sea to its depths, rend the heavy flocks of clouds, sombre 
across the sky, and hurl into the desert of the waves all these hulls 
of deadly blackness. The clouds climbed the heavens as slowly and 
with as weary an air as before; but, unendingly, others rose out of the 
sea, and looking at the sky you might have thought it a second ocean, 
disturbed and overturned above that other which slept at peace with 
the world and with itself. The clouds were like waves with foaming 
crests; like the depths hollowed by winds between the waves; like 
rising billows, not yet clothed by foam, ghastly with fear. 

Gavrilo was overwhelmed by this dark tranquility and beauty; he 
longed for the return of his master. But Tchelkache did not seem to 
be returning. The time passed slowly, even more slowly than the 
clouds climbed the heavens; and the slowness of the time doubled the 
agony of the silence. But suddenly, behind the wall, a little troubling 
of the water was heard, then a rustling, and something like a whisper. 
Gavrilo thought the moment of his death had certainly come. 

‘‘Here—are you asleep? Take it—quietly,” said the low voice of 
Tchelkache, and from the wall came down a heavy cubical object. 
Gavrilo put it in the boat; then another. Across the wall was 
stretched the man’s tall figure; the oars mysteriously reappeared, then 
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Gavrilo’s bag fell at his feet, and presently Tchelkache, panting for 
breath, seated himself at the helm. 

Gavrilo met him with a smile; relieved, but still fearful. 

‘Tired ?” he asked. 

“A bit tired, no doubt, kiddy. Now, row steady with all your 
might. You’ve got a good haul, brother. Half the job’s done; 
we've only got to slink past the eyes of those devils and then you can 
have your money and be off to your Machka. You said Machka, 
didn’t you, ‘young ’un?”’ 

“*N—No.” 

Gavrilo toiled on; his chest worked like bellows, and his arms like 
springs of steel. The water gurgled under the boat, and the blue 
track which followed the stern was wider. He was covered with 
sweat, but he rowed on with all his strength. After twice to-night 
having experienced such terrors, he now dreaded encountering new 
ones, and desired one thing only, to get through this cursed business as 
quickly as possible, to land, and escape from the man before being 
killed by him, or thrown into gaol for his sake. He resolved not to 
speak ; to contradict Tchelkache in nothing, to obey all his commands ; 
and if he succeeded in shaking him off without damage to have a 
Te Deum sung to St. Nicholas. Fervent prayers were ready to burst 
from his lips, but he kept them back; puffed like a steam-engine, and 
held his tongue, keeping his eye on his companion. 

He, stretched out, bent forward, like a bird preparing for flight, fixed 
his hawk’s gaze on the darkness before the boat. Wrinkling his 
hooked and ferocious nose, he kept one hand on the rudder, and with 
the other he pulled his moustache, which at every moment betrayed the 
silent smile of his thin lips. He was pleased by his success, by himself, 
and by the boy who was so fearful of him and had become his slave. 
He tasted already the morrow’s debauch while he gloated now over his 
own power and the abject submission of this fresh young lad. Noting 
Gavrilo’s exhaustion, and really rather sorry for him, Tchelkache tried 
to administer a little encouragement. 

‘“* Well,” he said, “‘ were you in an awful funk?” 

‘‘ It’s no matter,” said Gavrilo, and coughed. 

‘*'You needn’t pull so hard. We're through now—almost. There’s 
only one more bad spot. Take it easy.” 

Gavrilo paused obediently, wiped his face with his sleeve, and 
rowed on. 

“'That’ll do. Don’t row so hard. We don’t want the water chat- 
tering. There’s a place to get by—dquietly now, quietly! There are 
serious folk just about here, brother ; they amuse themselves with guns, 
and could put such a smart kiss on your forehead that you wouldn’t 
have time to say Hallo!” 

The boat sped over the sea without a sound—only the blue drops 
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dripped from the oars, and when they met the waves, at the place 
where they fell, a little spark, blue also, was kindled for a moment. 
The night grew ever darker and more silent. The sky no longer 
resembled a troubled sea, for the clouds had spread all over its face 
and covered it with a flat heavy curtain, dropped on the waters and 
motionless. The sea was still quieter and still blacker; its salt hot 
smell grew stronger; it seemed less vast than before. 

“‘If it would only rain,” sighed Tchelkache, ‘‘ then we'd get behind 
a fine screen.” 

tight and left the ships, moveless, sombre, stood out of the sea as 
sombre as they. On one of them a single light stirred; someone with a 
lantern. The sea caressing their sides seemed asking something of them, 
and they replied with a cold hollow echo as if disputing and refusing 
consent. 

‘‘The Custom House,”’ whispered Tchelkache. 

Since the moment when he had given Gavrilo the order to row softly 
the lad had been feeling anew the horror of excited suspense. He 
peered forward into the darkness, and felt himself growing longer. 
His bones and veins were stretched with a dull pain; his head ached, 
filled with a single thought; his back crept; his legs were pierced by 
sharp cold needles ; his eyes were bursting from having stared too long 
into the obscurity, whence at every moment he expected a voice to 
come crying to him, ‘‘ Stop, thief!” 

Now, when Tchelkache spoke of the Custom House, Gavrilo started : 
a bitter, burning thought rushed through his whole being, and set all 
his nerves quivering. He wanted to yell; to call for rescue. Already 
he had opened his mouth and risen from his bench. His chest swelled, 
he breathed hard, his lips moved. But suddenly he shut his eyes and 
fell back upon his seat, struck down by a new terror, which smote 
across his being like a whip. For beyond the boat, far away towards 
the horizon, there had sprung out of the inky water an immense sword 
of flaming azure. It had risen up and cleft the darkness of the night ; 
its blade gleamed against the clouds, and left on the bosom of the sea 
a wide shining track. And down this lane of light, vessels till then 
unseen came forth out of the darkness—mysterious, silent ; made of the 
blackness of the shadow of night. One might have thought they had 
lain long at the bottom of the sea, dragged down by the might of some 
great tempest; and now, obedient to the goading of a fiery sword 
begotten by the sea,—their sails clinging to them like a web of sea- 
weed,—they had uprisen to face the heaven and everthing which was 
above the waves. 

Presently the strange blue sword was again lifted; then again it clove 
the night and descended in another direction; and again, where it fell, 
appeared the skeletons of ships till then invisible. 

Tchelkache’s boat stopped, rocking on the waves as if stricken with 
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doubt. Gavrilo lay in the bottom covering his face with his hands, 
and Tchelkache struck him with his oar, hissing furiously but quite low: 

“You intolerable idiot! It’s the Custom House cruiser and their 
electric lamp. Get up, you blockhead. They’ll throw the light upon 
us, and you'll destroy us, the devil you will! Me and yourself too.” 

When once the insistent oar had struck Gavrilo’s back he rose, and 
without daring to open his eyes, he seated himself, blindly recovered 
his oars and sent the boat forward. 

‘Quietly, or I'll kill you. Quietly I say! Damn you—fool! What 
are you afraid of? A lamp and a glass, that’s all. Gently with those 
oars, you beast! They turn the glass where they choose and light up 
the sea to try if they can’t catch gentry of our sort. Smugglers—that’s 
what they’re after. But we’re beyond their reach; they’re miles off 
already. Cheer up, lad, we’re saved. Now we 

Tchelkache looked round triumphantly. ‘‘ Yes, we’re right enough. 
Certainly you’re a lucky one, you rotten fool!” 

Gavrilo rowed in silence, breathing heavily. He glanced sideways 
at the still flaming sword of light; he could not believe it only a lamp 
and a reflector. The cold blue rays scathing the darkness, awaked 
silver sparkles on the sea. It was something inexplicable, and Gavrilo 
fell back into the stupor of black panic. Again the presentiment of 
evil sat upon his breast, and he rowed like a machine, contracting his 
shoulders as if expecting a blow from above. He felt empty of every 
desire ; empty and without a soul. The emotions of this night had 
devoured everything human about him. 

Tchelkache, on the other hand, was triumphant. Oh, a complete 
success! His nerves, used to shocks, were already calm. His 
moustache curled voluptuously, and in his eyes sprang up a thirsty 
brilliance. He felt extremely well; whistled between his teeth and 
took deep draughts of the salt air; looking right and left and smiling 
good naturedly when his eyes fell on Gavrilo. The wind was blowing 
fresh now, and it awakened the sea which began to play in a thousand 
wavelets. The clouds grew thinner and more transparent though still 
covering the whole sky. The breeze flew lightly over the surface of the 
sea, but the clouds were still motionless and seemed to be still pondering 
on some grey and tiresome thought. 

‘Now, brother, pull yourself together. It’s about time. One would 
think you’d had your soul shaken out of your skin. You’re no more 
than a bag of loose bones, my dear boy! Come now, we've got 
through pretty well, haven’t we?” 

Gavrilo was glad to hear a human voice, even though it was 
Tvhelkache’s. 

‘“‘T suppose so.” 

“That’s right, my duck! Here, you take the rudder and I’ll have 
the sculls. You’re about used up.” 
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Gavrilo left his place mechanically, and Tchelkache, seeing that his 
legs shook, pitied him still more. He tapped his shoulder. 

“Cheer up. You'll get a pretty penny, you know. I pay well, 
brother. Twenty-five roubles, eh?” 

‘“‘T don’t want anything. Just that we may get safe to land.” 

Tchelkache stretched his arms, spat, and began to row, his long arms 
sending the blades very far behind him. 

The sea was awake now. It played with its little waves, giving them 
birth, dressing them in a fringe of foam, driving them one against the 
other, resolving them into nothingness. The foam sighed as it melted, 
and the whole air was filled with rippling music. The darkness had 
begun to live. 

‘Well, now let’s see,” began Tchelkache; ‘‘ you'll go back, I sup- 
pose, to your home; you'll marry, you'll plough, and you'll sow. 
Your wife will have lots of children ; you'll be short of food and half- 
naked all your life. Will it be such very great pleasure ?” 

‘Who said anything of pleasure?” growled Gavrilo; ‘there’s 
nothing else to be done.” 

Here and there the clouds were torn by the wind, and through the 
rents appeared the blue sky with a few stars. Reflected by the 
playful sea the stars danced upon the waves, sometimes vanishing, 
then reappearing. 

‘More to the left,” said Tchelkache, ‘‘ we’re almost there. Yes, 
it’s about over now, and a good job done. You see—one night’s work 
and five hundred roubles in the pocket. Don’t you call it pretty 
good ?” 

“Five hundred roubles?” echoed Gavrilo, sceptically; then his 
alarm returned and he asked hastily, kicking the bales at the boat’s 
bottom, ‘‘ What are these things ?”’ 

‘Silk. An expensive article. If you sold it at its real price it 
would fetch a thousand roubles. But I sell cheap. Good business, 
eh?” 

‘Is it possible ?” asked Gavrilo. ‘‘ Well, I wish it was mine.” 

He sighed, remembering his home, his prospects, his mother, and 
all those things far away and beloved, for the sake of which he had 
set out to look for work, for the sake of which he had gone through 
so much this very night. A wave of remembrance rolled over him, 
He saw his village on the slope of a hill, the river below, hidden by 
birch-trees and willows, mountain ash, wild cherry. This vision warmed 
and sustained him a little. 

““Good God! what a boon it would be!” he sighed, covetously. 

‘Yes, I can fancy how quickly you’d jump into the coach and good- 
bye to you! And how the girls in your village would love you! You 
could take your choice. You'd build a new isha. Perhaps, though, 
there’d be hardly enough for an isda.” 
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‘“You’re right there. An isba/ I should think not, indeed! wood’s 
an awful price with us.” 

‘“‘Never mind. You could repair the one you have. Got a horse?” 

“Yes, there’s a horse—a damned old one.” 

‘“‘Then you’d buy a horse, a good horse. And a. ,+—some sheep 
—fowls e 

‘““What’s the good of talking? If only—Lord! that would be 
something like a life!” 

‘Yes, the life wouldn’t be bad. I know something about it. I 
also had my nest. My father was one of the richest peasants in his 
part.” 

Tchelkache rowed slowly. The boat danced over the waves which 
tickled its sides ; it scarcely advanced, for the dark sea ran ever stronger. 
The two men were dreaming, rocked upon the water, vaguely looking 
before them. Tchelkache had begun to speak of the country merely to 
quiet the lad after his agitation. He had talked, smiling cynically into 
his moustache. But presently, by dint of making replies and recalling 
rustic pleasures long over for him, forgotten till this moment, he became 
carried away ; and instead of making the boy talk, he himself perorated 
unpremeditatingly : 

‘Brother, the great essential in the life of a peasant is liberty. You 
must be your own master. Your house may not have cost much, but 
it must be your own; your piece of ground—a single acre, perhaps— 
but your own. The hen your own, the eggs, the apples. You're king 
on your own ground. Then you have everything in order. As soon 
as you get up in the morning you're off to work ; one thing in spring, 
another in summer, one in autumn, another in winter. Wherever you 
may go you'll return to your home. Comfort—repose—lI tell you it’s 
being a king. 

Tchelkache had excited himself by this long enumeration of the 
rights and privileges of a peasant, from which, however, he had omitted 
all allusion to his duties. 

Gavrilo looked at him with curiosity, and began to be excited himself. 
In the course of the conversation he had forgotten with whom he was 
speaking ; he saw only a peasant like himself, glued, bound to the land 
by labour, by many generations of labourers, by the reminiscences of 
childhood ; but who of his own free will had deserted the land and its 
anxieties, and who was now suffering the penalty of his rashness. 

‘Yes, brother, that’s all true; very true. Look at your own case, for 
instance. Now you’re away from the land what are you? The land is 
like a mother—it takes one a long while to forget her.”’ 

Tchelkache became himself again. He felt that burning torture in 
his breast which always consumed him when his self love, his careless 
audacity, was attacked by one whom he despised. 
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‘‘Did you suppose I was speaking in earnest? ”’ he cried, fiercely. 
“‘T’m not such a fool as you think.”’ 

‘‘ But, you strange fish,”’ returned Gavrilo, again slightly intimidated, 
‘(did you suppose I was speaking of you? there are lots like you. 
Good God, the number of miserable wretches—vagabonds there are in 
the world!” 

“Take back the oars, walrus!” commanded Tchelkache, shortly, 
keeping back a flood of oaths which swelled in his throat. 

Again they changed places. Tchelkache climbing over the bales to 
get back to the helm felt a strong temptation to throw Gavrilo over- 
board, and at the same time he was ashamed to look him in the face. 
The short conversation had slain itself; but now even Gavrilo’s silence 
seemed to Tchelkache to bring a whiff of the country. His thoughts 
strayed to the past, and he forgot to steer his boat which was caught 
by the waves and began drifting towards the open sea. The waves 
fancied it aimless, and played with it gently, kindling ever their blue 
fires under the oars. And before Tchelkache there passed swift pictures 
of the past already so far away, cut off from the present by eleven years 
of wandering. He was a child again in the village; he saw his 
mother, rosy, fat, with good grey eyes; his father, a giant, tawny 
bearded, and severe of look ; himself, a lover ; Amphissa, his wife, with 
her black eyes and long plaits, plump, soft, merry. Then he had 
become a soldier of the guards, and he had another vision of his father 
already grey and bent with toil, his mother wrinkled and bowed to the 
earth. How they had féted him when he had come back from active 
service! How proud his father had been of him, his Gregori, the 
robust, moustachioed soldier, cock of the village! Memory, that scourge 
of the unhappy, can give life to the very stones of the past, and even to 
poison already drunk can add drops of honey; but all only to bring a 
man to ruin by the consciousness of his errors, and to destroy in his soul 
all hope for the future by making him too much in love with his past. 
Tchelkache felt the breath of his native air which carried to him the 
sweet words of his mother, the wise counsels of his stern peasant 
father, even the forgotton noises and the pleasant smell of the country 
when it had been unfrozen by the spring, when it was newly dug, or 
when it was covered with the springing corn. Then, indeed, he felt 
himself lost, fallen, solitary and pitiable; without ties, outcast from 
that life in which had been formed the blood which flowed in his veins. 

‘‘T say! where are we going?” asked Gavrilo, suddenly. 

Tchelkache started, and turned with the quick apprehension of a 
wild animal. 

“The devil! ‘Well, never mind. Pull a bit harder and we'll soon 
get back.” 

‘‘ You were in your dreams ? ” smiled Gavrilo. 

Tchelkache searched him with his eyes. The lad had completely 
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recovered. He was at his ease, lively, almost triumphant. He was 
young and had all his life in his hands. ‘Tchelkache was jealous. 
But probably the country life would retain him. At this thought 
Tchelkache felt sadder still, and he replied to Gavrilo’s question sulkily. 

‘“‘T’m tired, and the current flows strong.” 

“‘Tt does certainly. Well, then, we aren’t going to burn our fingers 
with this business ? ”’ 

‘Don’t be the least alarmed. I shall, of course, get rid of the stuff 
at once and secure the money.” 

‘‘ Did you say five hundred? ” 

“Not less. Possibly——” 

“Tt’s a fine sum. I’d sing songs if I, poor beggar, had it.” 

‘‘ At home?” 

“Of course. And at once.” 

Now Gavrilo was carried off on the wings of imagination, while 
Tchelkache seemed quite crushed. His moustache drooped: his right 
side, splashed by the waves, was all wet; his eyes were sunken and had 
lost their fire. He was melancholy and pitiable; his bird-of-prey 
air had vanished, leaving only a humiliated dreamer wlth his character 
written in the very creases of his dirty shirt. 

‘‘T’m dead-beat,” he said, mournfully. 

“‘ Well, we’re just arriving, aren’t we?” returned Gavrilo. 

Tchelkache veered the boat suddenly, directing its course towards a 
great black thing which rose out of the water. The sky was completely 
covered by the clouds, and now a fine close rain was coming down and 
plashing on the crests of the joyous waves. 

‘“‘EKasy,” ordered Tchelkache, and the boat struck the fore part of 
the ship. 

“They must be asleep, the lazy villains,” grumbled Tchelkache, 
catching with his hook at some ropes hanging from the deck, “the 
ladder isn’t down. And this rain into the bargain! Why the devil 
couldn’t it have rained earlier? Hallo! you sponges! hallo!” 

“‘ Selkache ? ” demanded a caressing voice from above. 

‘‘Come, then! where’s the ladder? ” 

‘Good morning, Selkache.” 

‘‘Let down the ladder, you sooty devil,” growled Tchelkache. 

‘‘A bit cross, is he? There, then.” 

‘Climb up, Gavrilo,” commanded Tchelkache. 

After a minute they were on the deck, where three dark and bearded 
personages, who talked excitedly in a strange and thorny tongue, were 
looking down into Tchelkache’s boat. A fourth, in a long robe, came 
towards him, took his hand silently, and glanced suspiciously at 
Gavrilo. 

‘‘ Have the money ready early to-morrow,” said Tchelkache, shortly. 
‘Now I’m going to bed. Come along, Gavrilo. Are you hungry?” 
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‘“‘T’m sleepy,” replied Gavrilo. 

In less than five minutes he was snoring on the dirty deck, and Tchel- 
kache, seated beside him, was trying on a pair of ill-fitting boots. He 
spat and whistled ill-humouredly between his teeth. Then, with the 
boots still on, he stretched himself beside Gavrilo, put his hands behind 
his head, and examined the deck, his lips curling. 

The rain fell softly on the boards ; the waves struck the keel. Every- 
thing was melancholy and seemed like the lullaby of a mother who has 
lost all hope for her child’s happiness. Tchelkache, showing his teeth, 
raised his head, looked round him, and after muttering a few words lay 
down again. His attitude, with his legs extended, made him look 
like a huge pair of scissors. 


IV. 


He was the first to awaken, and after a moment’s uneasiness he 
recovered his calm and looked at Gavrilo who still slept, snoring peace- 
fully, a smile passing over his round boyish face. Tchelkache sighed ; 
then descended by a rope ladder through a trap door. The opening of 
the descent framed a piece of leaden sky; it was daylight, but the 
autumn morning was grey and doleful. 

Tchelkache came back after two hours’ absence. His face was red, 
his moustache curled upwards, on his lips was a gay and good-natured 
smile. He wore strong high boots, a jacket and leather breeches like a 
huntsman’s. The costume, a little frayed but still in excellent condition 
and very picturesque, made him look fatter, less angular, more military. 

“Come, kiddy, get up,” he said, giving Gavrilo alittle kick. Gavrilo 
jumped to his feet, and not recognising his master at first, stared with 
expressionless eyes till Tchelkache burst into a laugh. 

‘‘ What have you done to yourself?” said Gavrilo, with a slow smile, 
‘you've turned into a gentleman ! ” 

‘With us that happens quick enough. But what a coward you are, 
young man! Come now, how many times did you prepare for death 
last night?” 

‘Don’t you see, it was my first job of the kind. It might lose a man 
his soul for the rest of his days!” 

“* Would you go again?” 

“Again? Let’s see what the wages are first.” 

““Two hundred.” 

“Two hundred? Yes, I’d go.’’ 

“Wait a moment. How about your soul?” 

“Oh, well, perhaps I shouldn’t lose it,” smiled Gavrilo, ‘“‘ and any- 
how, it would make a man of one for the rest of one’s days. 

Tchelkache laughed. 

“You'll do, I think. Now let’s be off. Get ready.” 

‘‘T am ready.” 
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They got into their boat, Tchelkache at the rudder, Gavrilo with 
the sculls. 

The whole grey sky was strewn with clouds, the sea of a dirty green. 
The waves, still gentle, teazed the little bark, tossing it about and 
wetting it with clear salt drops. The yellow line of the sands was far 
away before the prow, behind it the free and joyous sea furrowed by 
flocks of racing waves already decked with their superb fringes of foam. 
Vessels rocked in the distance on the bosom of the sea; to the left 
rose a forest of masts and the white town houses. A low rumbling noise 
came from that quarter, and mingling with the voice of the waves made 
beautiful resounding music. Over everything stretched a thin veil of 
mist, interposing between the different objects and giving effects of 
distance. 

‘‘There’ll be a pretty dance to-night,” said Tchelkache, pointing to 
the sea. 

‘“‘A storm?” asked Gavrilo, who was rowing vigorously. He was 
wet from head to foot with the drops chased by the wind. 

‘“‘That’s it,” said Tchelkache. Gavrilo looked at him curiously. 

‘‘How much money did you get?” he asked at last, as Tchelkache 
seemed indisposed to talk. 

‘“‘T got this,” he answered, holding out something he had taken from 
his pocket. Gavrilo saw many-coloured bank notes, which to his eyes 
wore the hues of the very rainbow. 

*““My word! And I had supposed you bragging! How much 
is it?” 

‘Five hundred and forty. Pretty well, isn’t it?” 

“Rather!” And Gavrilo followed with an envious glance the 
disappearance of the five hundred and forty roubles into the man’s 
pocket. ‘If only they were mine!” and he sighed, greatly depressed. 

‘‘We'll have a spree, young ’un,” cried Tchelkache. ‘Cheer up! 
I'll pay you your due. Come now, I’ll give you forty roubles. What 
do you think of that? Have it at once?” 

‘Tf you really mean it—well—I won’t say no.” 

Gavrilo trembled with expectation, and at a sudden idea which had 
pierced his breast. 

‘‘Oh, you accept do you, limb of the devil? Here then, brother, I 
beg, I implore you to take it. I don’t know where to put all this 
money. Relieve my embarrassment. Here!” 

Tchelkache held out a few ten-rouble notes. The other took them 
with a trembling hand, dropped the oars and hid his booty in his 
smock, squeezing up his eyes and breathing noisily as if he were 
drinking something hot. Tchelkache watched him with his cynical 
smile ; then Gavrilo picked up his oars, pulling with nervous haste, his 
eyes downcast as if afraid of something, his shoulders and his ears 
twitching. 
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‘“‘ You’re very greedy, my son ; that’s not right, not at all right for a 
peasant.” 

“The things one could do with money!” burst out Gavrilo, suddenly 
flaming with passion. And he began to talk hurriedly, disjointedly, 
as if pursuing an idea, and catching his words on the wing,—of the 
difference between country life with and without money. On the one 
hand ease, liberty, respect, mirth 

Tchelkache listened with serious mien, his eyes full of unspoken 
thought. Now and then he smiled. 

‘“‘ Here we are!” he said at last. 

A wave lifted the boat and flung it cleverly on the sand. 

‘‘Finished. Now it’s all over. Pull the boat up further away from 
the sea, and I’ll send for it. And now, good-bye. The town is eight 
verstes off. I suppose you’re going back to the town?” 

Tchelkache’s face still shone with his seemingly kindly, cunning smile. 
He looked as if he were preparing something agreeable to himself, 
unexpected by Gavrilo. His hand in his pocket rustled the bank 
notes. 

‘No, I’m not going. I——” 

Gavrilo felt suffocated. A storm of desires, words, thoughts, was 
devouring him. He burned all over like fire. Tchelkache looked at 
him in astonishment. 

‘What's the matter with you?” he asked. 

“‘ Nothing.” 

But his face grew crimson, then ashy pale. He trampled the ground 
as if wishing to throw himself on Tchelkache, or as if torn by some 
impossible desire. Tchelkache became uneasy. He wondered in what 
form this excitement was going to explode. 

Gavrilo laughed, a strange laugh, almost a sob, his head hanging so 
that Tchelkache could not read his expression. 

‘To the devil with you,” he said, impatiently, ‘‘ have you fallen in 
love with me, or what is it? You’re grimacing like a woman! Is your 
heart broke at leaving me! For heaven’s sake speak, boy, or I’ll 
run away.” 

‘*You’re not going ?” cried Gavrilo, in a sonorous voice. The beach, 
sandy and deserted, trembled at this cry, and the waves of the sand, 
made by the waves of the sea, seemed to shudder. Tchelkache 
shuddered himself. 

Suddenly Gavrilo started from his place and flung himself at 
Tchelkache’s feet, clasping his legs and drawing him to him. Tchelkache 
tottered and plumped heavily on the sand, grinding his teeth and cleaving 
the air with his long arm and closed fist. But before he could strike he 
was checked by the boy’s supplicating apology. 

‘“Friend—give me—that money! Give it for the love of Christ! 
What can you want with it? One night—only one night! While 1 
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should need years.—Give it to me. Ill pray for you—every day—in 
three churches—for the salvation of your soul. You will fling it all away 
to the winds; but I—I would put it into the land. Ah, give it to me! 
Think, what use have you for it? Do you really want it so much ? 
One night—and there you are arich man! Do a good action for once. 
You’re a lost soul. You can’t have any use for it, while I——Ah, 
give it to me!” 

Tchelkache, alarmed, surprised, furious, overturned, sat on the sand, 
leaning on his two hands, and kept silence, his eyes starting from their 
sockets as he watched this lad who had laid his head on his knees and 
was whimpering and sobbing out his supplication. 

Presently Tchelkache pushed him away, sprang to his feet, and 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, threw the rainbow notes to Gavrilo. 
‘There, dog! swallow,” he cried, shaking with fury, with pity, and 
with contempt for his greedy slave. Then, having given the money, 
he felt himself a hero: insolence shone out of his eyes, and from his 
whole person. 

‘‘T had an idea of giving you more. I really felt for you yesterday. 
I thought of your stupid village, and said to myself, ‘I'll help this 
unlucky yonth.’ But I waited to see what you were good for, whether 
you’d ask or not. Bah! you filthy beggar! Get into that stew for 
dirty lucre? Demean yourself like that? You fools! you greedy 
devils—where’s your self-respect? ready to sell yourselves for five 
copeks, are you?” 

“Friend! May the Christ protect you! Look at me now! See 
what you have made me!—a millionaire!” gasped Gavrilo, shaking 
from head to foot in his ecstasy, and hiding the money in his smock. 
‘““You’re my good angel! I shall never forget you. Never! And I'll 
make my wife and my children pray for you!” 

Tchelkache listened to these cries of joy, and saw the lad’s face 
burning and distorted by this frenzy of greed. He reflected that he 
himself, the vagabond, the thief, outcast from mankind, would never 
become so rapacious, so vile, so lost. Never! Never! 

This comfortable conviction, giving him a full sense of his independence 
and his virtue, made him linger by Gavrilo’s side on the lonely beach. 

‘‘“You have given me happiness!” cried Gavrilo, and seized 
Tchelkache’s hand, rubbing it against his face. Tchelkache was 
speechless, showing his teeth like a wolf; but Gavrilo continued 
his rhapsody. 

“T’d had a notion you know— We were ‘skimming along — I'd 
seen the notes—I said to myself, ‘Suppose now I gave him a knock 
with the oar—just one—then that money’d be mine. I’d throw him 
into the sea—You, I meant. Who'd there be to miss you? And 
supposing they did find your body, no one would ask, Who? How? 
Why? You're not the sort they make a noise about. You’re no 
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good to the world. Who'd take your side?’ There! that’s what I 
was thinking!” 

“‘Give back my money!”’ roared Tchelkache, seizing Gavrilo by the 
throat. Gavrilo struggled, but Tchelkache’s other arm wound round 
him like a serpent. There was a sound of the rending of linen. Then 
Gavrilo lay on the ground, his eyes wild, snatching at the air, his legs 
moving convulsively. Tchelkache upright, calm, showing his teeth 
wickedly like a wild beast, laughed a restrained, bitter laugh, his 
moustache jumping nervously against his angular countenance. Never 
in all his life had he received a blow so painful, and never had his 
wrath been so great. 

“Well, are you happy now?”’ he asked, through his laughter, and 
turning his back on Gavrilo he set out in the direction of the town. 
However, before he had taken two steps, Gavrilo curling himself like 
a cat, and swinging his arm, threw a round stone after him, shouting 
furiously. 

“One—! ” 

Tchelkache groaned, put his hand to the back of his neck, staggered 
forwards ; then he returned to Gavrilo and fell with his face on the 
sand. He moved his legs, tried to raise his head, then stiffened 
vibrating like a strained cord. 

At this Gavrilo fled ; away there where the shadow of a torn cloud 
hung over the dark steppe. And the waves murmured, running on the 
sands, melting into them, running back ; the foam hissed, drops of water 
flying through the air. The rain fell; sparse at first, it became closer, 
heavier, descending from the heavens in thin veils which presently 
crossed each other, making a great sheet and quickly hiding the 
distance of the steppe and of the sea. 

For a long time there was nothing to be seen but the rain and the 
motionless figure lying on the sand by the waves. 

But presently, out of the rain, Gavrilo reappeared, running, flying 
like a bird. He drew near, fell on his knees by Tchelkache and tried 
to turn him over. His hand plunged into something warm—scarlet— 
He trembled and started back, his face wild and white. 

“Brother! Brother! Get up!’’ His voice sounded in Tchelkache’s 
ear through the plashing of the rain. 

Tchelkache came to himself, and pushing Gavrilo from him, said 
hoarsely, 

“Get off.”’ 

‘Brother! Forgive! It was the devil tempted me,”’ continued 
Gavrilo, trembling and kissing Tchelkache’s hand. 

‘Get away,”’ groaned the other. 

‘‘ Absolve me from the sin! Friend—forgive ! ”’ 

‘Go away! Go to the devil,” cried Tchelkache, suddenly sitting up. 
His face, though malignant, was ghastly, his eyes closed as if for sleep. 
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‘‘How much more do you want? You have done your work. Be off! 
Go!” 

And he tried to kick him, but overcome with pain he failed, and 
would have fallen had Gavrilo not supported his shoulders. Their 
faces were on a level ; both were white, anguished, terrible. 

‘‘ Bah!” said Tchelkache, and spat directly into the eyes of his slave. 
Gavrilo humbly rubbed them with his sleeve, and murmured : 

‘‘Do what youchoose. I won’t say a word. Forgive me in the name 
of Christ.” 

‘“‘Good-for-nothing! Not able even to steal!” cried Tchelkache, 
scornfully. He tore his shirt, and without saying more, only gnashing 
his teeth, he tried to bandage his head. ‘‘ Have you taken the money?” 
he asked, presently. 

‘No, I haven’t taken it, brother. I don’t want it. It’s cursed.” 

Tchelkache thrust his hand into his pouch, pulled out the bundle of 
notes, and retaining one, flung the rest to Gavrilo. 

‘Take it, and go.” 

‘“‘T couldn’t take it. Ican’t. Forgive!” 

‘“« Take it, I tell you!’ roared Tchelkache, rolling his eyes hideously. 

‘Forgive me! If you'll forgive me, then I'll take it!” said Gavrilo, 
timidly, and he threw himself at Tchelkache’s feet on the wet sand. 

‘“‘You’re lying, fool. You'll take it at once,” said Tchelkache, with 
conviction ; and dragging up the youth’s head by the hair, he thrust 
the money into his face. ‘‘Take it. Take it. You haven’t worked to 
no purpose. Don’t be ashamed of having killed a man. No one 
makes a noise about my sort. They'll probably say, Thank you, when 
they know. Take it. No one will hear of what you’ve done and yet 
you deserve a reward. There!” 

Finding Tchelkache so pleasant, Gavrilo felt relieved. He crushed 
the notes in his hand. 

‘Brother, you do forgive me, don’t you? Ah, tell me!” he implored 
with tears. 

‘Little brother!’ said Tchelkache, mimicking him and dragging 
himself to his trembling legs, ‘‘ what have I to forgive? It’s nothing. 
To-day it’s your turn, to-morrow it will be mine! ” 

‘‘Ah, brother! brother!” sighed Gavrilo, still dolorously, shaking 
his head. Tchelkache was now standing before him smiling strangely. 
The bandage round his head, gradually reddening, was getting like a 
Turkish cap. 

The rain was falling in torrents; the sea growled ; and the waves, 
beating against the beach were now furious and violent. 

The two men kept silence. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Tchelkache, with frigid irony. 

He staggered ; his legs shook, and he supported his head oddly as if 
fearing it would fall off. 
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‘“‘ Forgive, brother!” said Gavrilo once more. 

‘It’s nothing,” replied Tchelkache drily ; still holding his head with 
his left hand and gently pulling his moustache with the right. 

Gavrilo watched him for a long time, till he had vanished into the 
rain, which fell incessantly from the clouds; close, fine rain, in thin 
veils, interminable, wrapping the steppe in an impenetrable fog, cold 
and grey as steel. 

Then Gavrilo removed his wet cap, crossed himself, looked at the 
money in his palm, gave a profound sigh, hid his booty in his smock, © 
and set off with firm step in the direction opposite to that by which 
Tchelkache had disappeared. 

The sea growled, flinging the weight of huge waves upon the sand, 
shivering them into foam and spray. The rain lashed with blind fury 
both sea and land. ‘The wind roared. The whole air was full of 
plaints, of cries, of deafening noise. The mist hid the sea “and the sky. 

Soon the rain and the sea together had cleansed the red spot where 
Tchelkache had been struck down, and washed away the traces of his 
steps and those of thelad. The sandy desert kept no memorial of the 
little drama which had been played there by those two men. 


[Translated from the French of Ivan Strannik 
by KatHarine Wy pe. | 
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